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FOREWORD 

The  Montana  Taxation-Education  Study  Commission  arranged  with  the  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Field  Services,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  selected  public 
school  problems  during  1957-58.  By  agreement  the  study  was  limited  to  four  major  areas :  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  ;  Elementary  Education  ;  Secondary  Education  ;  and  School  Finance.  Problems 
of  certification,  teachers  salaries,  pupil  transportation,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  included. 

The  staff  report  is  addressed  to  the  Commission.  Its  concern,  however,  is  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  must  consider  the  problems  identified  and  work  for  their  solution  after  the  Commission 
disbands.  For  this  reason,  many  observations  and  suggestions  are  made  to  local  school  systems  and 
are  not  matters  requiring  Commission  or  legislative  action.  The  staff  has  attempted  to  prepare  its 
report  in  such  a  way  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  use  it  in  reporting  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. Various  proposals  and  recommendations  may  be  endorsed,  revised  and  modified,  or  deleted  on 
the  basis  of  Commission  judgment. 

This  assignment  has  been  a  pleasant  and  challenging  experience.  The  privilege  of  working  inti- 
mately with  the  problems  of  a  great  state  is  a  professional  challenge.  The  unreserved  cooperation  of 
the  Commission  members  was  encouraging  and  helpful.  Of  special  mention  must  be  the  direct  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Carlton  A.  Infanger,  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission;  Miss  Harriet  Miller,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  devoted  staff  in  the  State  Department  of  Education;  and  the 
numerous  county  and  local  school  leaders  who  gave  willingly  of  their  time  and  experience  to  con- 
ferences and  interviews.  The  Director  is  further  indebted  to  Senators  Charles  Mahoney  and  D.  M. 
Manning,  and  to  Mr.  Ed  Nelson  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  assistance 
in  the  course  of  the  study. 

The  recommendations  are  those  of  the  survey  staff  alone.  They  are  based  upon  direct  obser- 
vation and  data  gathered  in  Montana  schools.  They  are  supported  by  successful  practices  which  can 
be  cited  in  other  states.  The  staff  hopes  that  they  will  be  received  as  a  means  of  formulating  a 
positive  program  of  action   in  Montana  rather  than  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 

The  staff  has  called  the  shots  as  it  saw  them,  without  evasion  or  compromise.  It  recognizes, 
however,  that  Montana  citizens  probably  can  improve  on  these  proposals  for  school  development.  In 
any  event,  the  Division  appreciates  the  invitation  to  have  a  part  in  promoting  the  better  education 
of  children  and  youth.  All  America  is  strengthened  when  any  section  finds  a  better  way  to  educate 
its  future  generations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  McCLURKIN, 
Director 
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CHAPTER  I 

STATE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


The  education  of  its  people  is  one  of  the  functions 
reserved  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Each 
of  the  states  has  assumed  its  responsibility  for  operating 
free  public  schools.  The  usual  procedure  has  been  for 
each  state  to  write  into  its  constitution  an  acceptance 
of  the  responsibility,  in  such  broad  general  terms  that 
changing  requirements  over  long  periods  of  time  are  still 
met.  Then,  the  specific  organization,  procedures,  and 
duties  for  carrying  out  the  constitutional  provisions  are 
written  into  state  law  by  legislative  enactment.  Statutes 
are  more  easily  amended  than  the  constitution;  hence, 
the  general  assembly  in  most  states  keeps  the  machinery 
for  operating  schools  in  good  running  condition.  Finally, 
most  states  by  statute  delegate  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  educational  organization — state  board  and  super- 
intendent— the  authority  to  make  detailed  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  schools  under  the 
state  code. 

In  most  respects,  Montana  follows  this  general  pat- 
tern. Some  aspects  of  public  education  are  administered 
and  controlled  at  the  state  level;  others  are  completely 
delegated  to  the  local  district  level  for  administration. 

The  states  vary  widely  in  the  extent  to  which  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education  is  placed  on  local  school 
organization.  While  some  of  the  variations  are  due  to 
different  philosophies  regarding  centralized  control,  prob- 
ably the  greater  numbers  of  variations  are  due  to  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  settlement,  organization,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  states  themselves.  For  example,  in  the  pio- 
neer stage  people  were  few  and  widely  separated  in  scat- 
tered settlements,  roads  were  few,  travel  was  slow, 
and  communication  was  poor.  Under  such  conditions, 
educational  affairs  were  left  almost  completely  to  local 
communities. 

By  1900,  with  improvements  in  roads  and  travel  and 
communications,  the  settled  states  began  to  acknowledge 
that  public  education  was  being  operated  better  in  some 
communities  than  in  others,  and  the  first  programs  in 
"state  equalization"  were  being  developed.  This  move 
marked  the  first  step  in  returning  to  the  state  level  some 
of  the  responsibilities  which  had  been  delegated  wholly 
to  local  districts — especially  the  financing  of  schools. 
In  the  half-century  which  has  followed,  every  state  in  the 
union  has  taken  positive  steps  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased acceptance  of  state  responsibility  for  good  local 
schools,  with  changes  probably  being  made  most  rapidly 
since  World  War  II. 

The  survey  team  considers  that  the  increased  state 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  local  school  programs 
has  been  less  a  matter  of  philosophy  regarding  central 
control,  and  more  ?  matter  of  acknowledging  the  State's 
responsibility  for  whatever  happens  to  public  education 
at  the  local  level.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
even  the  vanguard  school  systems  improve  with  guidance 


and  help;  that  the  laggards,  when  left  to  their  own 
devices,  need  encouragement.  The  philosophical  issue 
regarding  responsibility  of  the  State  is  clearly  answered 
in  the  Montana  Constitution. 

The  matter  of  state  administration  is  a  practical  con- 
sideration, the  survey  team  taking  the  position  that:  (1) 
services  which  can  best  be  performed  by  the  state  should 
be  managed  at  the  state  level;  (2)  services  which  can  best 
be  rendered  locally  should  be  delegated  to  local  school 
systems;  (3)  matters  which  are  delegated  must  remain 
under  state  cognizance  if  merely  to  confirm  adequate 
performance;  and  (4)  other  factors  of  efficiency  and 
economy  being  equal,  preference  is  expressed  in  favor  of 
the  local  control  and  execution  of  educational  policy. 

LEGAL   BASES   OF  EDUCATION 
Constitutional  Provisions 

The  Montana  Constitution  of  1889  provides  for  public 
education  in  Article  XI  in  full  compliance  with  Section 
4  of  the  enabling  act  which  authorized  statehood.  One 
requirement  of  Section  4  was  "That  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  systems 
of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children 
of  said  states,  and  free  from  sectarian  control."  Accord- 
ingly, Section  1  of  Article  XI  provides,  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Montana  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  general,  uniform  and  thorough  system 
of  public,  free,  common  schools."  Therefore,  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  Montana  is  a 
continuing  concern  of  the  legislature. 

No  matter  what  authority  may  be  delegated  to  local 
school  systems,  the  State  cannot  relieve  itself  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  uniform  and  thorough  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram which  require  supervision,  evaluation,  and  audit. 
Section  11  of  Article  XI,  and  Section  1-2  of  Article  VII 
provide  for  a  state  board  of  education  and  a  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  respectively,  with  their 
powers  and  duties  regulated  by  statute.  Since  school 
districts  are  mentioned  in  several  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Legislative  Assembly  has  an  implied  re- 
sponsibility for  enacting  laws  which  subdivide  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  State  into  local  school  districts. 
Also  implied  is  a  responsibility  for  delegating  school 
operations  to  these  local  districts  instead  of  operating 
public  education  from  the  state  capitol.  The  Consti- 
tution properly  makes  no  provision  which  governs  the 
plans  for  local  school  organization,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter. 

Statutory  Provisions 

School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  1957,  prepared 
by  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  the  latest  compilation  of  the  school  code.  It  is  based 
on  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana,  1947,  with  subsequent 
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amendments  through  1957.  Chapter  13,  Section  75-1308 
requires  the  state  superintendent  to  issue  the  state  school 
code  at  least  once  in  four  years.  The  discretionary  power 
of  the  superintendent  to  include  "notes  and  decisions 
thereon,"  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  1957  edition. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Chapter  1  of  the  school  code  governs  the  composition, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  twelve  sections  deal  with  the  Board's 
responsibilities  for  higher  education,  and  the  only  refer- 
ence to  its  public  school  responsibilities  is  the  duty  of 
prescribing  standards  for  high  school  entrance  and  ac- 
creditation. However,  scattered  throughout  the  remaind- 
er of  the  statutory  code  are  numerous  powers  and  duties 
given  the  Board  in  the  control  of  public  schools. 

Composition  of  the  Board 

The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. Three  of  the  members  are  ex-officio — the  Governor, 
who,  by  law,  serves  as  board  president;  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  whom  the  law  designates 
as  board  secretary;  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  re- 
maining eight  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  geographical 
and  political   party  representation. 

Four  of  the  eight  appointed  board  members  are  select- 
ed from  each  of  the  first  and  second  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Not  more  than  four  members  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party,  a  provision  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily guarantee  four  members  to  each  of  the  two  major 
political  groups. 

State  school  board  members  are  appointed  for  over- 
lapping terms  of  eight  years,  one  term  expiring  each 
year.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  before  the  end  of  a  term, 
a  successor  is  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  The 
new  appointee  must  live  in  the  same  congressional 
district  and  belong  to  the  same  political  organization 
as  his  predecessor.  The  survey  staff  was  advised  that, 
when  a  regular  term  expires,  the  incumbent  is  frequently 
reappointed  for  a  new  term.  Even  without  this  practice 
becoming  general,  a  term  of  eight  years  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  desirable 
degree  of  stability  and  continuity.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  frequency  of  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
apointment  among  board  members. 

Section  75-102  of  the  code  contemplates  that  the  State 
might  make  some  future  change  in  the  size  of  the  board, 
for  the  law  says  that  the  length  of  term  of  future  ap- 
pointments must  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  possible 
changes  in  number.  Since  Section  11  of  Article  XI  of 
the  Constitution  specifies  the  number  of  ex-officio  and 
apointive  members  on  the  board,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  required  to  change  the  board's  compo- 
sition. Any  such  amendment  could,  simultaneously,  es- 
tablish regulations  for  tenure  and  length  of  term,  if  the 
people  so  desired.  Thus,  this  part  of  the  code  providing 
for  changes  in  the  length  of  term  is  apparently  meaning- 
less. 

Without  making  any  study  of  the  identity,  qualifica- 
tions, and  performances  of  present  board  members,  the 
survey  team  considers  as  desirable  both  the  size  of  the 


board  and  the  provision  for  overlapping  terms.  Whether 
a  state  board  of  education  should  have  cx-officio  mem- 
bers is  debatable.  Since  the  requirement  is  embedded 
in  the  Constitution,  only  three  of  eleven  members  are  in 
this  category,  and  one  of  the  three  is  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  who  otherwise  would 
continue  as  a  nonmember  secretary  to  the  board,  the 
issue  is  considered  to  be  of  no  serious  concern  to  Mon- 
tana public  schools.  The  definite  trend,  however,  is  in  the 
direction  of  removing  all  ex-officio  members  from  state 
boards  of  education,  and  in  making  boards  elective  by 
popular  vote. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Of  more  serious  concern  to  public  education  is  the 
apparent  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  devotes 
most  of  its  time  and  attention  to  problems  of  higher 
education.  This  situation  is  not  unique  in  Montana  since 
it  exists  in  a  number  of  states.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  prob- 
lem where  public  school  matters  are  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  colleges. 

Two  unnecessary  conditions  exist  in  Montana  to  ren- 
der the  situation  more  serious  than  it  need  be.  The  law 
places  the  development  of  so  many  public  school  policies 
directly  upon  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  so  much  responsibility  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  colleges  directly  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  that  the  Board  may  feel  that  the  lower 
schools  will  be  looked  after  by  the  Superintendent,  but 
the  higher  schools  will  be  neglected  without  Board  at- 
tention. In  the  second  place,  the  public  school  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Board  by  law  are  neither  complete 
nor  consistent  (responsibility  for  high  school  admission 
and  accreditation  but  not  graduation),  and  the  Board  has 
adopted  no  policy  guide  or  manual  which  the  public 
schools  can  follow.  The  result  is  that  the  Board's  func- 
tions in  public  education  become  more  of  the  nature  of 
"trouble  shooting"  and  too  little  of  consistent  long- 
range  planning,  policy  formulation,  appraisal,  and  the 
like. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  every  mention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  School  Laws  of  Montana,  1957. 
Gleaned  from  the  school  code  are  the  following  major 
duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  operation 
of  Montana  public  schools: 

1.  Approve  the  appointment  of  some  but  not  all 
supervisors  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

2.  Either  determine  or  approve  courses  of  study  in 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

3.  Govern   high  school  admissions  and  accreditation. 

4.  Establish  teacher  qualification  and  control  certi- 
fication. 

5.  Supervise  and  evaluate  special  instructional  pro- 
grams through  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

6.  Administer  the  state  equalization  fund. 

7.  Adopt  and  enforce  school  bus  safety  standards. 
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8.  Govern  special  programs  and  services,  including 
correspondence  school,  surplus  property,  vocational 
education,   special   education,   and   school   lunch. 

The  foregoing  powers  and  duties  are  properly  the 
responsibility  of  a  state  board  of  education  which  has 
been  provided  an  executive  and  a  staff  to  carry  out  these 
functions.  However,  in  the  specific  assignments  of  these 
duties  the  statutes  have  created  inconsistencies,  conflicts, 
and  actual  violations  of  sound  principles  of  administra- 
tion.    Selected    examples    illustrate    these    situations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconsistent  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  supervisor  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  board  (75-1320)  when  the  high  school 
supervisor,  the  rural  school  supervisor,  and  the  music 
supervisor  are  appointive  without  board  approval  (75- 
1303).  It  is  inconsistent  for  the  law  to  specify  training 
and  experience  qualifications  for  a  supervisor  of  music 
when  no  mention  is  made  of  qualifications  for  the  super- 
visors responsible  for  the  many  subjects  taught  in  rural 
schools  (75-1303),  and  when  the  elementary  supervisor 
must  meet  no  more  than  county  superintendent  legal 
qualifications  (75-1320). 

An  example  of  conflict  is  found  in  the  provision  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  administer  the  surplus 
property  agency,  but  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  direct  and  supervise  the  program,  ap- 
point needed  personnel,  fix  their  compensation,  and  pre- 
scribe duties  (82-3101).  The  performance  of  these  duties 
of  the  superintendent  constitute  "administration"  which 
is  assigned  to  the  board,  but  the  statute  does  not  hold 
the  superintendent  answerable  to  the  board. 

Another  possible  conflict  is  the  requirement  that  the 
State  Board  "shall  prescribe  and  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  issuance  of  all  certificates  for  teaching 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  and  policies  formulated 
and  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  approval  and  adoption  by  such  board." 
(Emphasis  added.)  This  wording  does  not  give  the  board 
authority  to  adopt  any  regulations  the  superintendent 
does  not  formulate  or  will  not  recommend — virtual  veto 
power  for  the  superintendent.  Yet  the  next  section  says 
that  the  superintendent  shall  issue  all  certificates  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  adopted  by  the  board.  Then, 
75-4004  gives  the  superintendent  direct  power  to  grant 
special  manual  training  teachers'  certificates  "when  satis- 
fied" with  the  applications'  qualifications,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  State  Board  approval. 

One  principle  of  administration  is  that  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  presupposes  the  capacity  to  discharge 
them.  The  law  assigns  specific  functions  to  the  State 
Board,  but  the  Board  has  no  staff  of  its  own  to  carry  out 
these  duties.  Thus,  they  are  of  necessity  delegated  to 
the  Superintendent  and  staff  members  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  In  one  instance  they 
are  delegated  by  law  (75-2017). 

The  department  staff  is  responsible  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, not  to  the  Board.  This  situation  violates  an- 
other principle:  the  delegating  authority  should  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  with  which  delegated  duties  are 
carried   out.    This   is   required  of   the    Board   in   connec- 


tion with  manual  training  schools  (75-4007),  yet  the 
Board  has  no  means  of  evaluation  except  through  the 
services  of  those  to  whom  the  duty  was  delegated. 

Bordering  on  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Board 
sets  policies  which  the  Superintendent  executes.  In  only 
one  instance  (vocational  education,  75-4245)  was  there 
found  an  assignment  of  the  superintendent  as  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Supposedly, 
in  all  other  matters  the  Superintendent  is  a  constitutional 
state  officer  answerable  to  the  people,  not  an  executive 
agent  of  the  Board  answerable  to  it  for  the  many  duties 
performed  for  the  Board.  Indeed,  the  Superintendent  sits 
as  a  voting  member  and  secretary  of  the  board  and.  in 
effect,  sits  in  judgment  of  himself  when  the  discharge  of 
board  responsibilities  by  the  superintendent  or  his  staff 
is  evaluated.  This  is  neither  sound  or  defensible  practice. 

Although  the  superintendent,  with  the  advice  of  edu- 
cators, develops  "a  course  of  study  for  all  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state"  (75-1311),  the 
board  prescribes  requirements  for  courses  of  study,  class 
size,  adequacy  of  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  for  special 
education  (75-5006).  Also,  the  board  and  not  the  superin- 
tendent "shall  determine  the  type  of  conservation  educa- 
tion to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,"  except  that  the 
legislature  itself  then  determines  that  "conservation 
education  shall  not  be  taught  as  a  specific  subject." 
(75-2015.) 

It  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Education  have  been  expanded  gradually  over 
a  period  of  years  as  a  broader  program  in  education 
has  been  developing.  This  is  true  in  most  states.  The 
added  duties  have  been  assigned  by  law,  sometimes  with 
excessive,  prescriptive  detail  written  into  the  law  and 
sometimes  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  roles 
played  by  the  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  these  variations  reflect  the 
increasing  acce;  tance  of  a  widely  practiced  concept  of 
the  board  as  a  policy  making  body,  with  an  executive 
and  staff  employed  as  its  executive  agents.  Thus,  the 
Constitution  voices  a  mandate  from  the  people.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  determines  the  legal  organization, 
the  educational  opportunities  to  be  afforded,  the  basis 
of  financial  support,  and  the  assignment  of  functions, 
all  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  school  code  in  sufficient 
detail  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  delegated  the  authority  to  adopt 
the  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program  established  by  the  legislature.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  department 
staff  are  the  executive  officer  and  professional  assistants 
who  execute  these  policies,  enforce  the  rules,  supervise 
the  regulation  of  the  program,  evaluate  the  results,  and 
account  to  the  board   for  their  stewardship. 

THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

The  Montana  Constitution  created  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  part  of  the 
executive  department  of  state  government.  Being  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  people,  sitting  as  ex-officio  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
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having  direct  access  to  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture, the  superintendent  is  in  a  position  to  exercise 
strong  political  influence  throughout  the  State.  This  is 
the  way  the  job  was  established  in  the  Constitution  in 
1889.    Whether  it  should  remain  so  is  questionable. 

Selection 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
chosen  by  popular  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  the 
State.  The  election  is  held  at  the  time  the  members 
of  the  legislature  are  being  elected.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  determine  which  candidate  for  the  superin- 
tendency  can  muster  the  greatest  political  strength  or, 
conversely,  alienate  the  most  voters.  The  average  lay 
voter  throughout  Montana  cannot  judge  the  professional 
competence  of  the  candidates,  and  therefore  must  rely 
upon  other  considerations  in  the  political  arena.  The 
only  safeguard  for  the  educational  well  being  of  the 
state  school  system  lies  in  the  eligibility  requirements 
and   qualifications   for  the   office. 

Qualifications 

Any  graduate  of  an  accredited  college  or  university 
can  become  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
after  living  in  Montana  for  two  years  and  reaching  the 
age  of  thirty  years — if  he  can  command  enough  political 
strength.  These  meager  requirements  for  the  person 
who  is  to  have  general  administration  of  Montana  pub- 
lic education  for  a  term  of  four  years  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. The  fundamental  question  to  be  answered  is 
whether  the  office  is  to  provide  the  political  leadership 
or  the  professional  leadership  for  education.  Both  the 
method  of  selection  and  the  qualifications  for  office  de- 
termine the  answer  to  be  "political." 

Duties 

Responsibilities  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  are  many  and  varied.  Some  are  specified 
in  the  Constitution  (XI-4).  Most  are  assigned  by  statute 
(Chapter  13  of  the  school  code,  for  example).  Some 
duties  are  those  of  the  superintendent  as  an  individual, 
while  others  are  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  and 
still  others  are  shared  jointly  by  the  superintendent  and 
the  state  board.  In  the  discharge  of  some  duties,  the 
superintendent  acts  within  his  discretion  and  his  judg- 
ment is  final  (75-4403).  In  many  others,  the  superin- 
tendent presents  professional  recommendations  upon 
which  the  State  Board  of  Education  acts  (75-4245),  and 
serves  the  board  as  its  agent  in  administration. 

A  classification  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
shows  the  following  major  types  of  duties: 

1.  Direct  personnel  and  services  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public   Instruction. 

2.  Develop  policies  governing  teacher  certification. 

3.  Develop  elementary  and  secondary  school  courses 
of  study. 


4.  Develop  policies  for  the  state  correspondence 
school. 

5.  Develop    school   lunch   program. 

6.  Recommend  school  bus  safety  requirements  and 
supervise  the  state  program. 

7.  Maintain  school  records,  reports,  and  official  pub- 
lications. 

8.  Decide  all  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  super- 
intendents. 

9.  Advise  and  counsel  with  local  school  systems. 

10.  Serve    as    a    member    of    numerous    state    boards, 
such  as: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education. 

b.  State    Board  of    Land    Commissioners. 

c.  State    Library    Extension    Commission. 

d.  Public    School   Equalization    Board. 

e.  Teacher    Retirement    Board. 

11.  Approve   school    building   plans   and   specifications 
for   second   and   third   class  districts. 

12.  Enforce  local  school  budget  law. 

13.  Serve  as  executive  for  state  board  in  vocational 
education  matters. 

14.  Have  general  supervision  over  local  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  State. 

Numerous  other  detailed  duties  assigned  by  law  are 
related  to  these  major  activities.  The  superintendent  has 
the  responsibility  for  public  relations  and  information 
(75-1317),  for  developing  lists  of  approved  library  books, 
for  overseeing  the  free  textbook  program,  and  the  like. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  foregoing  tabulation  reveals 
the  superintendent's  role  as  highly  professional.  His 
duties  make  him  in  fact  the  professional  leader  of  all 
public  education  in  the  State.  Obviously,  the  role  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
changed  materially —  by  law  and  by  educational  progress 
in  Montana —  since  the  method  of  selection  and  the 
qualifications  for  this  office  were  established  in    1889. 

In  a  fairly  recent,  nationwide  study  of  all  state  edu- 
cational agencies,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  many 
legal  changes  affecting  state  superintendents  between 
1940  and  19501.  Changes  which  reflect  educational  and 
legislative  trends  include  method  of  selection,  qualifica- 
tions, duties,  and  relationship  with  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation.   Briefly,  the  changes  include: 

1.  A  definite  trend  toward  appointment  by  the  state 
board  of  education — ten  states  made  this  change 
between  1945  and  1957. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  superintendent  from  member- 
ship on  the  state  board  of  education. 

3.  Increases  in  professional  qualifications. 

4.  Most  of  the  duties  oi  the  superintendent  are  as- 
signed by  the  state  board  of  education. 


•Ward  W.  Keesecker,  State  Boards  of  Education  and   Chief  State   School  Officers— Their  Status  and  Legal  Powers,  Bulletin  1950. 
No.  12,  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  p.  32. 
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None  of  these  changes  has  occurred  in  Montana. 
Basically,  the  issue  as  to  whether  one  or  more  should  be 
made  depends  upon  the  decision  as  to  the  role  to  be 
played.  If  the  state  superintendent's  function  is  to  be 
the  political  spearhead  for  education,  working  to  get 
legislative  support  for  the  educational  program,  and 
leaving  professional  leadership  to  state  teacher  groups, 
Montana  has  a  good  system.  If  the  superintendent  is  to 
provide  the  professional  leadership  for  public  educa- 
tion, then  Montana  needs  to  make  all  of  these  four 
major  modifications  which  other  states  have  been  mak- 
ing. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

The  school  code  gives  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  direct  authority  to  appoint  some  of 
his  professional  assistants  and  to  nominate  others  for 
state  board  approval.  This  corps  of  professional  special- 
ists constitutes  the  "staff"  of  the  superintendent,  who 
assigns  most  of  their  duties  and  supervises  their  serv- 
ices to  the  public  schools. 

Selection 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
points one  deputy  superintendent,  one  high  school  super- 
visor, one  rural  school  supervisor,  one  music  super- 
visor, two  stenographers,  and  one  clerk   (75-1303).    The 


superintendent  also  appoints  a  supervisor  of  special  ed- 
ucation (75-1403).  Nominations  are  made  to  the  State 
Roard  of  Education  (the  superintendent  appoints  "with 
the  approval  of  the  state  board")  one  elementary  super- 
visor (75-1320),  one  high  school  supervisor  (75-4218), 
such  personnel  as  needed  in  vocational  education  (75- 
4245),  a  supervisor  of  transportation  (75-3407).  The 
apparent  conflict  between  Sections  1303  and  4218  on 
the  high  school  supervisor  has  not  been  tested.  The 
superintendent   now    "nominates"  this  person. 

Qualifications 

Within  the  state  department  staff  is  found  whatever 
professional  and  technical  competence  the  state  agency 
provides  for  public  education.  Various  legislatures  have 
been  inconsistent  in  the  concern  they  have  shown  for 
professional  qualifications.  The  section  of  the  code  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  the  deputy  state  superin- 
tendent, the  high  school  supervisor,  and  the  rural  school 
supervisor  makes  no  mention  of  qualifications,  yet  the 
same  section  authorizes  the  appointment  of  the  music 
supervisor  and  specifies  the  qualifications  (75-1303).  A 
later  section  (75-4218)  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
one  high  school  supervisor  subject  to  state  board  ap- 
proval, outlines  the  duties,  and  specifies  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position. 

A  tabulation  of  the  state  department  staff  authorized 
by  School  Laws  of  Montana,  1957,  reveals  variations 
in  qualification  as  follows: 


Position 


Authority 


Qualifications 


Deputy 

High  School  Supervisor 

Rural  School  Supervisor 

Music  Supervisor 

Special  Education  Supervisor 

P.  E.  Supervisor 
Visual  Ed  Supervisor 
Elementary  Supervisor 
Corres.  School  Director 
Voc.  Educ.  Supervisors 
Transportation  Supervisors 


Superintendent  None 

Superintendent  None 

Supt. -Board  Dist.  Supt.  qual. 

Superintendent  None 

Superintendent  Coll.  Grad.  in   Music — 5  years  teaching 

Superintendent  M.  A.  in   Spec.  Educ. — 2  years  experience 

Superintendent  None 

Superintendent  P.   E.   Major,  college  grad. 

Superintendent  College  grad.  "special  tng.  and  experience" 

Supt. -Board  Co.  Supt.  qualifications 

Superintendent  None 

Supt. -Board  None 

Supt. -Board  None 


Two  problems  appear  from  the  tabulation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  qualifications  stated  in  the  code  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  identify  individuals  who  can  exer- 
cise the  high  quality  of  leadership  and  ability  which 
should  characterize  state  department  staff  personnel. 
Fortunately,  the  present  staff  is  well  trained:  Ph.D.-l; 
M.A.-ll;  B.A.-9;  high  school-1;  not  reported-1.  In  the 
second  place,  state  services  to  the  schools  should  change 
as   the •  educational   program    develops;   and   the   legisla- 


ture should  direct  the  State  Superintendent  and  State 
Board  to  establish  qualifications  for  departmental  staff 
members.  In  this  manner,  qualification  specifications 
could  be  changed  readily  as  job  requirements  change; 
a  consistent  and  comparable  level  of  competence  could 
be  maintained  for  all  staff  positions;  and  the  lgeisla- 
ture  would  be  giving  to  those  whom  it  holds  responsible 
for  state  services  the  basic  privilege  of  determining  the 
minimum  professional  skills  they  need  on  the  staff. 
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Departmental   Organization 

The  principles  of  sound  organization  which  should 
govern  the  total  educational  enterprise  also  should  be 
applied  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Essentially,  the  criteria 
include:  adaptability  or  flexibility,  coordination,  continu- 
ity, delegation  of  authority,  democracy  in  policy  forma- 
tion, division  of  labor,  economy,  efficiency,  simplicity, 
span  of  control,  unity  of  command,  and  welfare  of  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  difficult  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Public  Instruction,  because  the  de- 
partment has  grown  through  the  accumulation  of  func- 
tions without  serious  consideration  being  given  to  the 
coordination  and  integration  of  programs.  First  one  serv- 
ice and  then  another  has  been  added,  often  with  the 
support  of  special  interest  groups  and  legislative  ac- 
tion. The  general  pattern  appears  to  have  been  the 
authorization  of  a  program  to  be  dumped  in  the  lap 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
haphazard  way  in  which  the  department  has  developed 
probably  is  responsible  for  its  present  organization. 

All  departmental  personnel  are  responsible  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Programs 
are  grouped  into  "divisions,"  which  are  identified  in  the 
budget  appropriations  as  administration,  elementary  ed- 
ucation, secondary  education,  rural  education,  Indian 
education,  music,  special  education,  vocational  education, 
correspondence  school,  certification,  school  lunch,  don- 
able  property,  transportation,  audio-visual  education,  and 
conservation.  Almost  all  of  these  divisions,  vocational 
education  being  the  notable  exception,  are  staffed  with 
only  one  professional  person  in  each.  Thus,  there  is 
"unity  of  command;"  but  violation  of  the  principle  of 
"span  of  control"  means  that  too  many  individuals  re- 
port directly  to  the  Superintendent.  Inevitably,  "coordin- 
ation" between  programs  is  difficult  and  "efficiency"  is 
sacrificed.  "Simplicity"  is  achieved  to  the  extreme  of 
having  almost  no  planned  organization  of  programs  or 
services    within    the    department. 

As  any  kind  of  enterprise  expands  in  work  load  and 
personnel,  efficiency  is  promoted  by  organizing  for  the 
task  to  be  performed.  The  principle  is  as  pertinent  to 
a  state  department  of  education  as  it  is  to  a  section 
gang,  an  infantry  company,  or  a  timber  crew.  Numerous 
states  have  reorganized  their  departmental  staffs  into 
a  fewi  major  divisions.  The  divisional  groups  in  selected 
states  illustrate  the  best  current  practice.  Staff  size  is 
shown  as  of  1957-58,  when  Montana's  staff  numbered 
twenty-five. 

Florida  (88) 

1.  Administration  and  Finance 

2.  Instruction 
Kentucky  (62) 

1.  Administration 

2.  Instruction 

3.  Finance 

4.  Vocational    Education    and    Rehabilitation 


Oregon  (60) 

1.  General  Education 

2.  Vocational   Education 

3.  Vocational    Rehabilitation 

Washington  (58) 

1.  Administration  and   Finance 

2.  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

3.  Instruction 

4.  Vocational  Education  and   Rehabilitation 

Legislative  budget  appropriations  divide  the  depart- 
ment into  two  groups  for  budget  control:  the  staff  of 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Board. 
Earmarked  in  the  latter  group  are  special  education,  vo- 
cational education,  and  the  film  library  programs.  Al- 
though it  has  been  shown  that  state-wide  programs  and 
duties  fall  variously  either  upon  or  in  between  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board,  the  budget  appropria- 
tion does  not  remove  staff  personnel  from  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  since,  by  law,  the  Superintendent 
is  executive  officer  of  the  Board  in  the  program  of  vo- 
cational education. 

Welfare 

Public  education  is  a  continuous  governmental  serv- 
ice. Unlike  other  public  programs  which  are  increased 
or  decreased  from  year  to  year  as  economic  conditions 
fluctuate,  the  education  of  children  maintains  a  rather 
uniform  level  of  operations.  Trends  and  changes  occur, 
but  they  are  gradual  and  are  discernable  over  periods  of 
time  such  as  decades  rather  than  years.  For  this  rea- 
son the  public  education  system  is  not  subject  to  major 
modifications  from  year  to  year.  Also  for  this  reason,  an 
educational  program  is  one  area  in  which  long-range 
plans  can  offer  definite  hope  for  attainment  and  in 
which  systematic  long-range  planning  pays  the  largest 
dividends. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  the 
agency  upon  which  systematic  planning  for  education 
must  rest.  Continuity  must  be  assured  if  effective  plan- 
ning for  the  future  is  realized.  The  State,  therefore,  must 
staff  its  department  with  capable  specialists  of  vision 
and  leadership,  and  the  staff  must  be  retained  with  mini- 
mum turnover.  Of  the  24  professional  staff  members 
listed  in  the  1956  Biennial  Report,  only  13  appear  in 
the   1957-58  directory.    Ten  have  been  replaced. 

The  "welfare"  status  of  the  department  staff  is  a 
critical  factor  in  its  stability.  Security  which  makes  the 
positions  possible  career  work,  and  economic  well-being 
which  eliminates  competition  of  other  enterprises  for 
services  of  the  individual  are  essential  to  continuity  in 
state  department  service.  The  average  monthly  salary 
paid  to  the  key  professional  staff  in  Montana  this  year 
is  only  $525  before  payroll  deductions  and  not  including 
secretarial    and    clerical    positions. 

A  peculiar  situation  is  found  in  Montana.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  law  says  that  the  State  Superintendent 
"shall  appoint"  a  staff  member  in  the  area  of  health  ed- 
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ucation  and  physical  education.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, has  made  no  appropriation  for  the  position.  The 
law  requires  the  teaching  of  conservation,  yet  a  coordina- 
tor of  this  program  is  available  in  the  department  only 
because  of  a  two-year  grant  and  the  "loan"  of  a  specialist 
from  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  It  would  appear 
that  the  legislature  may  have  been  acting  either  under 
pressure  or  with  tongue  in  cheek  when  it  ordered  these 
two  programs,  or  else  it  reneged  on  support  after  adopt- 
ing the  programs.  Whatever  the  reason,  continuity  and 
long-range  planning  are   forestalled. 

The  unusual  situation  also  is  evidenced  in  another 
way.  With  the  top  leadership  positions  in  the  depart- 
ment supposedly  responsible  for  statewide  service,  well- 
trained  and  experienced  persons  make  a  significant  per- 
sonal sacrifice  when  they  accept  these  posts.  The  de- 
partmental salary  scale  cannot  compete  with  local  school 
district  salaries  at  the  executive  level.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  State  cannot  command  superior  competence 
within  its  own  public  education  system,  but  must  rely 
upon  the  professional  dedication  of  staff  members  to 
over-ride  their  personal  and  family  economic  interests. 
Especially  so,  when  they  are  relatively  few  such  posi- 
tions at  stake  when  compared  with  the  total  enterprise. 
The  Role  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 

The  number  and  types  of  positions  to  be  maintained 
in  a  state  department  of  education  can  be  determined 
only  in  terms  of  what  the  people,  through  the  legislature, 
expect  their  state  department  of  education  to  do.  If  the 
major  service  is  one  to  be  rendered  to  the  legislature 
through  the  compilation  of  statistics  and  annual  reports 
about  school  operations  in  local  school  districts,  a  mini- 
mum number  of  persons  and  a  maximum  number  of  tabu- 
lar machines  are  justified  in  the  department.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  department  is  expected  to  provide  state- 
wide educational  leadership  in  research  and  planning, 
consultation  and  advice,  state  management,  and  techni- 
cal skills  which  local  school  units  cannot  employ  for 
themselves,  then  the  clerical  and  statistical  services  of 
a  department  become  secondary;  and  concentration  upon 
the  improvement  of  local  school  leadership  becomes 
more  important.  Increasing  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  school  systems  requires  more  personnel 
and  fewer  machines   in   the   state   department. 

The  survey  staff  believes  that  the  only  good  justifi- 
cation for  a  state  department  staff  lies  in  its  capacity  to 
improve  the  educational  opportunities  available  for  each 
child.  Whether  the  state  department  renders  any  par- 
ticular service  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  ulti- 
mate effect  on  the  local  schools  which  a  child  attends. 
Consequently,  the  department's  adequacy  is  found  in 
the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  local  school  pro- 
grams. State  policy  regarding  the  department  should 
be  based  on  the  same  consideration. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  and  the  turnover  in 
personnel  in  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  were  apparent  as  the  survey  staff  visited 
local  school  systems.  A  continued  and  consistent  school 
improvement  program  has  been  difficult  to  maintain. 
For  example,   in   one  county   seat   both   the   high   school 


principal  and  the  district  superintendent  told  a  staff 
member  that  the  high  school  supervisor  "calls"  once  a 
year  "just  passing  through,"  and  by  March  15,  the  ele- 
mentary supervisor  "had  not  been  seen  during  the  cur- 
rent year."  This  is  no  indictment  of  these  supervisors. 
It  simply  means  that  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
one  individual  can  do  in  the  way  of  service  and  assistance 
to  local  school  systems.  Both  supervisors  could  easily 
stay  in  the  departmental  offices  in  Helena  and  compile 
reports  sent  in  by  anxious  and  ambitious  local  systems 
if  this  is  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

A  different  emphasis  was  made  in  the  1950  study  of 
state  departments  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
which  it  reported  that: 

There  are  but  one-third  (16)  of  the  States  where 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  State  staffs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  engaged  in 
other  than  vocational  education  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation .  .  .  These  figures  do  not  point  to  a 
need  for  reduction  in  the  staffs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  rather  pose 
the  significant  question  of  how  adequately  are  States 
now  staffed  to  provide  for  all  other  phases  of  their 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.2 

The  survey  team  has  no  interest  in  "empire  building" 
nor  any  desire  for  "bigness"  in  a  state  department.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  accept  the  pioneer  concept  that  the  de- 
partment is  a  statistical  center,  for  which  the  present 
staff  is  ample.  It  would  turn,  instead,  to  the  program  for 
public  education  in  Montana  as  envisioned  in  the  re- 
maining chapters  in  this  report — and  in  areas  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  survey  (housing,  teacher  personnel, 
certification,  transportation,  etc.).  In  terms  of  the  total 
program  accepted  from  the  proposals,  a  staff  would 
be  established  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  areas  as  tin- 
local  schools  need  to  implement  the  program.  The  peo- 
ple of  Montana  must  make  this  choice:  either  leave  the 
department  staffed  as  it  is,  or  reorganize  and  strengthen 
the  department  in  terms  of  the  services  to  be  rendered. 
In  either  event,  a  reorganization  of  divisions  is  re- 
quired for  adequate  coordination,  span  of  control,  ef- 
ficiency, and  economy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  All  administrative  authority  and  responsibility  for 
policies  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  be  assigned  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This 
is  a  basic  proposal.  It  is  the  only  pattern  which  assures 
unity,  and  it  is  comparable  to  the  structure  which  has 
proved  to  be  most  successful  for  the  great  American 
corporations  and  for  efficient  local  school  districts.  Also, 
it  requires  acceptance  of  the  following  three  proposals 
to   complete  the   comprehensive   plan. 

2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  designated  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  all  aspects  of  public  education, 
with  duties  to  be  specified  by  the  board.  The  adminis- 
trative activities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
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legislature  and  policies  of  the  Board  should  be  delegated 
to  the  Superintendent.  As  the  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional agent  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  should 
be  the  single  executive  to  whom  the  departmental  staff 
would  be  responsible. 

3.  Selection  of  state  department  personnel  should  be 
made  by  the  Superintendent  who  would  nominate  pro- 
fessional staff  members  for  employment  by  the   Board. 

Each  staff  member  should  serve  as  an  advisor  to  the 
Superintendent  in  matters  relating  to  his  professional 
responsibilities.  The  Superintendent  should  be  the  medi- 
um through  which  staff  members  would  maintain  of- 
ficial relationships  with  the  Board. 

4.  The  Legislative  Assembly  should  spearhead 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  should  revise  the 
statutory  school  code  to  achieve  the  following  modifica- 
tions: 

a.  Remove  ex-officio  members,  particularly  the  Su- 
perintendent, from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

b.  Provide  for  a  board  of  seven  (7)  or  nine  (9)  lay 
members  who  would  serve  for  long  overlapping 
terms  and  could  not  succeed  themselves. 

c.  Remove  from  the  code  the  many  prescriptive  de- 
tails   which    are    administrative    in    nature;    and 

make  the   Board  responsible   for  adopting  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations. 

d.  Direct  the  Board  to  employ  the  Superintendent 
with  authority  to  set  high  personal  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  for  the  position,  determine 
the  compensation,   and  assign  duties. 

e.  Authorize  the  Board  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  to  create  such  positions  as  are 
needed,  set  qualifications  and  salary  scales,  and 
establish  the  organization  of  the  state  department. 

f.  Require  the  Board  to  report  regularly  to  the 
legislature  and/or  its  Legislative  Council  on  the 
long-range  plans,  accomplishments,  and  needs  of 
the   state-wide   public   education  program. 


5.  Appropriations  which  support  the  work  of  the 
Board,  the  Superintendent,  and  staff  should  permit  bud- 
get flexibility  within  the  total  appropriation.  The  State 
has  adequate  safeguards  in  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
payroll  and  purchasing  systems,  preaudits,  post  audits, 
annual  reports,  and  the  like 

6.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  reorganize  the  department  to  improve  both  the 
coordination  between  divisions  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  staff.  A  Division  of  Instruction  should  be  established 
to  include  all  personnel  whose  primary  duties  are  con- 
cerned with  curriculum  and  teaching  programs.  A  Divi- 
sion of  Administration  should  be  established  to  include 
all  personnel  whose  primary  duties  are  concerned  with 
management,  business  affairs,  regulations,  and  the  like. 
Possibly  a  third  division,  if  created,  should  be  allocated 
functions  of  research  special  services,  and  activities  not 
related  driectly  to  local  school  systems.  Each  division 
should  be  directed  by  a  Deputy  Superintendent,  with  all 
staff  members  maintaining  contact  with  the  Superin- 
tendent through  the  respective  division  head.  Each 
deputy  would  also  serve  as  a  specialist  in  one  field. 

7.  The  State  should  maintain  a  salary  level  in  the 
department  which  could  compete  with  the  largest  local 
school  systems  in  the  State.  Compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  professional  personnel  in  the  Montana  public 
school  system,  the  number  in  the  state  department  is 
indeed  small.  The  sum  required  to  bring  these  few 
salaries  up  to  the  level  of  top  salaries  in  local  schools 
is  insignificant  to  the  State  finance  program  but  is  all 
important  as  far  as  results  are  concerned. 

8.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
annotate  the  State  School  Code  with  citations  to  per- 
tinent decisions  and  opinions. 


CHAPTER  II 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Significant  improvements  in  public  education  are 
realized  to  the  extent  that  the  individual  pupil  in  the 
individual  school  has  his  skill  increased,  knowledge 
broadened,  appreciations  and  understandings  deepened, 
and  his  life  thereby  enriched  from  school  attendance. 
This  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  leadership  in  education.  It 
is  the  basic  purpose  of  school  legislation.  It  is  the 
main  reason  why  parents  are  willing  to  pay  school 
taxes. 

The  local  school  has  always  been  the  heart  of  the 
American  system  of  free  public  education.  It  was  from 
locally  established  schools  that  State  guaranteed  pro- 
grams in  education  evolved.  It  was  around  the  local 
school  that  the  present  school  government  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  still  the  local  school  which  provides  most 
of  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  the  chil- 
dren  of  any   particular    family. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  subdivisions  into  which  the  State  of  Montana 
has  been  divided  for  local  school  services.  Four  basic 
elements  are  involved:  the  school  corporation  or  school 
district;  the  governnig  board  of  trustees;  the  executive 
or  school  administrator;  and  the  individual  schools  or 
attendance  areas.  School  districts  and  school  boards  are 
established  by  statute  and  due  process  of  law,  while  ad- 
ministrators and  local  school  centers  are  determined 
largely  within  the  discretion  of  the  local  trustees  and 
patrons. 

LEGAL   BASIS  FOR   LOCAL    SCHOOLS 

Although  the  Montana  Constitution  mentions  "school 
districts,"  nothing  is  stipulated  about  their  organization. 
Thus,  the  responsibility  for  subdividing  the  State  into 
school  districts  rests  with  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Every  school  district  of  every  type  exists  under  legis- 
lative authority,  and  each  is  an  agency  established  by 
the  legislature  to  do  a  job  the  State  must  do  for  its 
citizens. 

Montana  has  no  intermediate  district  structure  be- 
tween state  and  local  levels.  There  is  no  county  board 
of  education  such  as  those  found  in  many  of  the  mid- 
western  states.  There  are  no  state  suprevisory  districts 
such  as  Nevada  has.  Montana  provides  for  a  county 
superintendent  who  has  general  supervision  over  local 
schools  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  leader,  yet  who  really 
serves  as  an  arm  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  extended  into  every  county.  (Montana 
School  Codes,  Chapter  15.) 

With  the  notable  exceptions  of  sections  in  Chapters 
18,  41,  42,  and  46  which  are  responsible  for  the  over- 
lapping, confusing,  and  now  obsolete  types  of  school 
district  organizations,  the  Montana  school  laws  gen- 
erally make  commendable  and  desirable  provisions  for 
local    school    government. 


Types  of  School  Districts 

In  Montana  the  term  "school  district"  is  defined  as 
the  territory  under  the  control  of  a  single  board,  and 
it  means  the  same  as  the  term  "administrative  unit"  in 
general  usage  (75-1801).  Ordinarily,  in  Montana  the 
term  refers  to  an  area  served  by  elementary  schools, 
since  secondary  school  areas  are  spoken  of  as  county  or 
local  high  school  districts.  However,  a  school  district 
may  operate  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary  schools  under  its   single  board. 

A  school  district  is  chiefly  identified  by  the  con- 
trolling board  rather  than  by  either  the  area  served  or 
the  services  offered.  A  single  specific  residence  can 
exist  in  two  separate,  independent  school  districts — one 
for  elementary  schools  and  one  for  high  schools.  The 
high  school  district  in  which  it  is  situated  may  serve 
either  the  entire  county  or  only  the  community  in 
which  the  residence  is  located  (county  high  school  or 
district  high  school). 

Either  kind  of  high  school  may  include  Grades  7  and 
8  in  a  junior  high  school  plan.  The  law  gives  both  the 
district  and  county  high  school  boards  authority  to 
block  the  desire  of  the  other  to  organize  a  junior  high 
school  (75-4202),  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  unhappy 
elementary  school  districts  which  may  want  to  retain 
Grades  7  and  8  in  the  elementary  school. 

A  "joint  school  district"  is  not  a  separate  type,  but 
is  merely  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  two  school 
districts  in  the  same  or  adjoining  counties.  "Consoli- 
dated district"  is  not  a  separate  type,  but  one  that 
formerly  was  parts  or  all  of  two  or  more  districts.  Thus, 
the  only  definite  meaning  conveyed  by  the  term  "school 
district"  is  the  single  board  of  control. 

Section  75-1802  classifies  school  districts  into  three 
classes  for  purposes  of  state  administration.  First  class 
districts  are  those  having  a  total  population  of  8,000  or 
more;  second  class  districts  have  a  population  of  1,000- 
7,999;  and  third  class  districts  have  a  population  of 
fewer  than  1,000. 

LOCAL   BOARDS   OF  TRUSTEES 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  American 
system  of  free  public  education  is  the  local  school 
board.  Being  representative  of  all  walks  in  life  and 
acting  for  fellow  citizens  in  the  community,  the  school 
board  exercises  the  universal  tradition  of  the  local  con- 
trol of  education.  The  local  school  trustee,  as  a  rancher, 
miner,  housewife,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  merchant,  personi- 
fies the  fundamental  belief  that  local  lay  citizens  con- 
stitute   the    ideal   school    government. 

The  Status  of  Board  Membership 

What  is  considered  to  be  "best"  practice  has  gradu- 
ally developed  into  general  practice  in  establishing  most 
of  the  school  boards  in  this  country.    More  than  95  per 
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cent  of  all  local  school  boards  in  the  United  States  are 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Provisions  is  made  for  annual 
selections  in  all  districts  in  19  states  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  18  additional  states.  In  at  least  23  of  the  48 
states  either  all  boards  or  the  majority  of  all  except  in 
the  smaller  districts  are  uniform  in  size.  In  15  of  these 
23  states,  either  all  boards  or  the  majority  of  all  ex- 
cept those  in  the  smaller  districts  consist  of  5  members. 

With  few  exceptions  provision  is  made  for  overlap- 
ping terms  in  virtually  all  school  boards  in  the  United 
States.  Most  school  board  members  are  selected  for 
terms  of  from  3  to  6  years.  Such  terms  are  provided 
for  all  members  in  41  states,  and  in  20  states  terms  are 
uniform  for  all  school  trustees.  In  districts  covered  by 
general  statutes,  all  board  members  in  17  states  are 
elected  from  the  district  at  large,  and  to  some  degree 
in  26  others.  Even  among  the  larger  districts,  most 
board  members  are  chosen  at  large.  In  16  states  all 
board  members  may  receive  pay  for  their  services,  but 
in  22  states  none  of  the  board  members  receives  any 
compensation    other   than   reimbursed    expenses.1 

Selection  of  Trustees 

Local  Districts.  Any  qualified  voter  is  eligible  to 
serve  as  a  trustee  in  a  Montana  school  district.  In  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  class,  candidates  for  the  office  of  trustee 
must  be  nominated  at  a  public  meeting  attended  by  at 
least  twenty  qualified  voters.  If  only  one  such  meeting 
is  held  in  the  district  and  only  one  nomination  is  made, 
the  nominee  receives  the  office  without  any  election.  In 
second  and  third  class  districts,  any  five  electors  may 
nominate  as  many  persons  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled. 

Annual  school  elections  are  held  in  each  school  dis- 
trict on  the  first  Saturday  in  April.  The  school  board 
publishes  the  notices,  designates  precincts  and  polling 
places,  appoints  election  judges,  supervises  election  de- 
tails, and  canvasses  the  returns.  Voting  is  by  ballot, 
and  anyone  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has 
lived  in  Montana  for  one  year  and  in  the  school  dis- 
trict for  one  month  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Vacancies  during  unexpired  terms  are  filled  by  the 
County  Superintendent  who  appoints  successors  only 
until  the  next  annual  election.  The  people  then  elect 
trustees  for  the  unexpired  terms.  A  majority  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  boards  in  first  and  second  class 
districts  have  power  of  confirmation  over  interim  ap- 
pointments  by  the   County   Superintendent. 

County  high  school  districts.  Chapter  41  of  the 
School  Code  says  that  a  high  school  "is  an  integral  unit 
of  the  public  school  system  .  .  .  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  .  .  " 
The  governing  board,  however,  is  selected  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner  from  that  of  district  boards. 
Under  Section  75-4103  a  county  high  school  board  of 
trustees,  if  there  is  one  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
County     Commissioners.     The    County    Superintendent 


serves  as  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board.  Vacancies  are 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  County  Commissioners  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  terms. 

Local  high  school  districts.  A  local  high  school  dis- 
trict is  usually  superimposed  over  one  or  more  "common" 
or  "elementary"  school  districts.  The  nucleus  of  its 
board  of  trustees  is  the  board  of  the  elementary  school 
district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located.  These  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  people.  When  a  majority  of  the 
boards  in  the  other  districts  covered  by  the  high  school 
district  so  request,  the  County  Superintendent  must  call 
a  meeting  of  all  the  common  school  district  boards.  This 
meeting  is  held  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  April,  at 
which  time  those  trustees  in  attendance  elect  additional 
members  to  the  high  school  board.  These  additional 
high  school  trustees  must  be  selected  from  among  the 
trustees  in  districts  outside  the  elementary  school  dis- 
trict where  the  high  school  is  located.  No  provision  was 
found  for  filling  vacancies  occurring  among  the  addi- 
tional trustees. 

Joint  school  boards.  Under  Section  75-4207,  the 
board  of  an  elementary  school  district  in  which  a  county 
high  school  is  situated  and  the  board  of  the  high  school 
may  form  a  joint  board  to  consider  items  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  both  the  high  school  and  the  local  elementary 
school.  All  members  of  both  boards  participate  as  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  board  except  that  not  all  of  the  high 
school  trustees  may  vote.  Selection  of  the  voting  mem- 
ers  of  the  joint  board  is  made  by  having  the  county 
high  school  trustees  designate  as  many  voting  mem- 
bers as  there  are  members  on  the  local  district  board. 
The  County  Superintendent  may  not  be  one  of  those 
selected  but  must  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie  past  three  ballots. 

Size  of  Board 

In  Montana's  elementary  school  districts,  two  signifi- 
cant uses  are  made  of  classification:  first  class  and 
second  class  districts  have  more  autonomy  than  do 
third  class  districts;  and  in  the  order  named  the  classes 
have  boards  of  seven,  five,  and  three  members,  respec- 
tively. The  number  of  additional  members  who  may 
lie  added  to  these  to  create  high  school  district  boards 
is  determined  on  the  ratio  of  "class"  of  elementary  dis- 
trict to  taxable  valuation.  The  number  may  not  exceed 
four  additional  trustees  in  first  and  second  class  dis- 
tricts or  two  in  third  class  districts.  Every  county 
high  school  board  consists  of  seven  members,  while  the 
voting  membership  on  a  joint  board  apparently  may  be 
fourteen,  ten,  or  six  according  to  the  "class"  of  the 
common   school  district. 

Length  of  Term 

Trustees  in  elementary  school  districts  serve  for 
three-year  over-lapping  terms.  Section  75-1617  specfic- 
ally  provides  a  plan  for  maintaining  the  sequence  of 
overlapping  in  order  to  prevent  a  majority  of  terms 
from  expiring  in  any  one  year.    On  the  boards  of  county 


1  Factual  data  taken  from  Hall,  M.  M.,  "Provisions  Governing  Membership  on  Local  Boards  of  Education; 
tion,  Bulletin  1957,  No.  13,  66  pp. 
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high  schools,  the  County  Superintendent  serves  through- 
out the  four-year  term  of  office;  but  the  six  members 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  serve  only  two 
year  terms,  half  of  which  expire  each  year.  The  addi- 
tional members  who  may  be  added  to  the  local  high 
school  board  of  trustees  are  elected  for  terms  of  three 
years.  Apparently  these  terms  all  expire  at  the  same 
time  since  elections  are  held  only  once  in  three  years. 
Since  every  member  of  the  local  district  board  and  the 
county  high  school  board  serves  on  the  joint  board,  if 
there  is  one,  and  since  terms  are  overlapping  for  three 
years  for  one  group  and  two  years  for  the  other,  no 
fixed  term  is  specified  for  joint  board  membership.  The 
joint  board  may  resemble  an  ad  hoc  committee  in  its  op- 
erations. 

Compensation 

Montana  school  board  members  serve  as  trustees 
without  compensation.  Actual  expenses  are  reimbursed. 
The  secretary  of  the  county  high  school  board  may 
be  paid  such  reasonable  compensation  as  the  board 
may  determine,  but  this  payment  is  for  added  duties  as 
secretary  and  not  as  a  trustee.  The  paid  clerk  of  a  local 
elementary   school  board  cannot  be  a  trustee. 

Powers  and  Duties 

The  legislature  properly  has  delegated  to  these  vari- 
ous local  boards  the  power  to  make  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  all  schools  under 
their  control,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  law 
or  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State.  Although 
Section  75-4217  expressly  says  that  "no  joint  board 
shall  have  or  exercise  any  power  not  specifically  given 
to  it  as  such  by  law,"  Section  75-4209  specifically  gives 
joint  boards  "jurisdiction  and  control  of  all  questions  of 
joint  administrative  policy,"  and  authority  to  employ  a 
joint  staff  and  apportion  all  items  of  joint  expense. 
Thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  functions,  the  joint 
board  lacks  many  essential  powers  which  individual 
boards  must  have  to  discharge  their  duties. 

The  judgment  of  boards  of  trustees  is  curbed  by 
law  to  the  extent  that  some  decisions,  which  are  made 
by  boards  in  other  states  at  their  own  discretion,  must 
be  referred  to  the  people  for  a  vote.  An  illustration  is 
in  the  case  of  establishing  a  junior  high  school  in  a 
district  which  has  no  high  school  (75-4149),  although  the 
district  may  establish  a  high  school  without  a  referen- 
dum (75-4139).  Another  instance  is  in  the  purchase  of 
property  for  school  purposes  where  the  property  is 
not  contiguous  to  an  existing  school  center  (75-1632  and 
4231). 

A  careful  overview  of  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  boards  of  trustees  reveals  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  local  control  of  schools;  yet 
the  State  exercises  enough  controls  through  powers  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  State  Board,  and  by  statute  to 
dispel  any  notion  that  schools  have  been  "turned  over" 
to  local  communities.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
area  of  curriculum,  teaching,   and  service   programs. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    LOCAL    DISTRICTS 

Every  school  district  needs  an  educational  leader 
who  knows  what  really  good  schools  are  like  and  who 
is  able  to  lead  the  patrons  in  working  toward  such 
a  goal.  The  chief  school  executive  in  the  district  should 
be  the  individual  upon  whom  the  community  depends 
for  professional  educational  guidance.  If  his  advice  is  to 
be  dependable  and  reliable,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
constructive,  he  must  be  equally  ready  to  point  out 
strengths  in  the  school  system,  the  needs  of  the  school 
for  further  improvement,  and  weaknesses  in  the  pro- 
gram being  conducted.  Weaknesses  usually  are  ob- 
scured or  concealed  by  playing  up  features  in  which 
there  is  justifiable  pride. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  in  what  ways  and 
why  its  schools  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  best  that  is 
known  in  education,  for  only  then  can  it  evaluate  its 
schools  in  terms  of  its  ability  or  willingness  to  improve 
them.  For  this  professional  information  and  knowledge 
Montana  citizens  depend  upon  their  superintendents  and 
principals. 

Superintendents  of  Schools 

Boards  of  trustees  in  local  school  districts  may  ap- 
point a  superintendent  of  schools  who  shall  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  the  schools,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  under  the  control  of  the  board.  He  serves  as 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  performs  duties 
as  directed  by  the  board.  This  office  as  established  in 
Montana  corresponds  closely  with  general  practice 
throughout  the  nation. 

Initial  appointment  cannot  exceed  three  years.  After 
his  second  successive  election  (by  which  the  law  may 
mean  re-election  after  the  first  term  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years)  his  employment  is  on  a  continuing  contract  basis 
for  succeeding  one-year  terms.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  prescribes  the  special  qualifications  of  train- 
ing and  experience  which  superintendents  must  have. 
Possession  of  such  certification  is  a  prerequisite  for  em- 
ployment. Compensation  is  determined  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Principals 

One  of  the  powers  specifically  delegated  to  both 
county  and  district  high  school  boards  of  trustees  is  the 
duty  to  employ  the  principal  of  their  high  school. 
County  high  school  principals  may  be  employed  for 
terms  of  not  more  than  two  years,  whereas  local  high 
school  principals  may  have  three-year  contracts.  After 
election  to  a  fourth  year  in  office,  principals  are  on  con- 
tinuing contracts. 

District  school  boards  may  employ  both  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  principal,  or  may  designate  its  chief  ad- 
ministrator as  "principal"  and  not  employ  a  superin- 
tendent. Under  the  law  it  is  a  duty  to  employ  a  princi- 
pal for  the  district's  high  schools,  but  the  employment 
of  a  superintendent  for  all  schools  is  permissive.  County 
high  school  boards  similarly  have  a  duty  to  employ  a 
principal,  but  of  course  have  neither  need  nor  authority 
to  employ  a  superintendent  except  when  serving  on 
joint  school  boards.  A  joint  school  board,  however,  may 
select  a  superintendent  for  the  local  district  schools 
and   a  principal    for   the   local   county   high   school. 
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The  relationship  between  the  offices  of  superin- 
tendent and  principal  within  a  local  district  is  standard. 
The  superintendent  is  chief  executive  and  the  princi- 
pal is  responsible  directly  to  him  rather  than  to  the 
board.  In  terms  of  county  high  schools  the  relationship 
may  differ.  The  principal  may  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  board,  and  may  have  no  direct  responsibility 
either  to  the  county  superintendent  or  to  the  local 
superintendent    employed   by   the   same   joint   board. 

Compensation  of  all  principals  is  determined  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  As  a  basis  for  employment  the  prin- 
cipal must  hold  a  certificate  and  meet  special  qualifica- 
tions of  training  and  experience  as  set  by  the  State 
Board. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

At  the  general  election  the  qualified  voters  in  each 
county  elect  by  popular  vote  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  run  for  the  office  must 
hold  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  and  must  have  taught 
three  years.  The  successful  candidate  takes  office  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  serves  for  four  years 
or  until  a  successor  is  elected.  Vacancies  during  an  un- 
finished term  are  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners. 

The  office  apparently  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  those 
county  civil  government,  for  the  salary  is  set  by  law  on 
the  basis  of  county  population  and  taxable  valuation. 
A  uniform  salary  scale  applies  to  the  Treasurer,  Clerk, 
Attorney,  Sheriff,  Assessor,  and  School  Superintendent 
of  a  County  (25-605).  The  legal  scale  provides  a  salary 
of  about  $4,750  for  a  hypothetical  county  that  is  average 
in  both  population  and  valuation. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  the  highest  level  of  train- 
ing for  each  county  superintendent  serving  during  a  re- 
cent year.  If  "Normal  Diploma"  may  be  accepted  as  two 
years  of  training  beyond  high  school,  the  result  is  as 
follows:  Masters'  degree,  1;  college  graduate,  11;  three 
years  college,  15;  normal  diploma,  26;  and  not  reported, 
3;    total,   56   superintendents. 

Duties.  The  professional  responsibilities  and  services 
expected  of  county  superintendents  go  far  beyond  those 
of  clerical  workers,  county  civil  officers,  or  even  class- 
room teachers.  The  more  important  duties  imposed  by 
law  are  summarized: 

1.  General     supervision     of     public     schools     in     the 
county. 

2.  Carry    out    all    instruction    of    the    State    Superin- 
tendent. 

3.  Visit     every     supervised     public     school     at    least 
once  a  year  to: 

a.  Observe   conditions  in  the   schools. 

b.  Observe   mental  and  moral   instruction. 

c.  Evaluate  teaching  ability  and  pupil  progress. 

d.  Help  teachers   improve  their  teaching. 

e.  Advise   trustees   on   welfare   of  each   school. 

4.  Convene  and  organize  trustees'  meetings. 


5.  Convene    and    preside    at    annual    teachers'    insti- 
tutes. 

6.  Supervise  and  aid  in  library  book  selection. 

7.  Apportion  all  school  monies  to  school  districts. 

8.  Decide    all    controversies    over    the    local    applica- 
tion of  school  law. 

9.  Reconcile  conflicts  in  school  district  boundaries. 

10.  Pass  upon  all  petitions  for  creating  new  districts. 

11.  Attach    abandoned    school    districts    to    other    dis- 
tricts. 

12.  Consolidate  county  school  census  reports. 

13.  Develop    and    publish    annual    reports    on    all    dis- 
tricts. 

14.  Fill  vacancies  occurring  in  local  school  boards. 

15.  Pass   upon   transfers   of  pupils   to   other  districts. 

16.  Oversee  administration  of  budget  and  audit  laws 
in  all   districts. 

17.  Coordinate  elections  and  district  reorganization. 

18.  Locally   administer   teacher   certification  laws. 

19.  Arbitrate  disputes  over  eligibility  for  pupil  trans- 
portation. 

20.  Oversee  local   free  textbook   service. 

21.  Serve  as  a  member  of  the  County  Transportation 
Committee. 

22.  Approve    isolation    classification    of    schools    and 
administer  the  school   equalization  law. 

23.  Serve  as  ex-officio  member  of  county  high  school 
board  and  secretary  of  joint  school  boards. 

24.  Make   preliminary   studies   and  assist  in  establish- 
ing authorized  district  high  schools. 

Efficient  performance  of  the  foregoing  duties  would 
appear  to  demand  that  the  County  Superintendent  pos- 
sess professional  qualifications  at  least  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  those  held  by  the  school  executives  over  whom 
the  foregoing  supervision  is  exercised.  A  dilemma 
arises  from  a  basic  conflict:  the  position  was  established 
to  provide  "clearinghouse"  services,  and  then  technical 
and  professional  duties  have  been  assigned  to  a  person 
who  may  have  had  no  training  in  administration. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  CENTERS 

Montana  is  a  wonderful,  huge,  beautiful  state  where 
in  many  areas  people  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
population  to  be  served  by  public  schools  is  dispersed 
thinly  throughout  the  State,  yet  there  are  many  popu- 
lated settlements,  towns,  and  cities.  Positive  and  courage- 
ous atempts  have  been  made  to  face  the  sparsity  prob- 
lem squarely  in  looking  after  the  educational  needs  of 
children    and    youth.     The    maintenance    of    dormitories, 
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the  state  correspondence  school,  the  transportation  of 
pupils,  and  payments  in  lieu  of  transportation  all  illus- 
trate these  efforts. 

The  survey  staff  recognizes  the  good  fortune  of  a 
child  who  can  reach  a  five-pupil  school  in  preference 
to  taking  correspondence  instruction  at  home.  The  staff 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  principle  of  designating 
"isolated"  schools,  into  which  state  and  local  funds 
should  be  channeled  to  provide  the  very  best  small 
school  possible.  The  practical  problems  of  terrain, 
roads,  weather,  distance,  and  sparsity  are  acknowledged. 
At  the  same  time,  the  staff  has  observed  firsthand  some 
schools  which  are  too  small  to  be  either  adequate  or 
economical  and  too  near  a  school  of  defensible  size  to 
justify  their  existence. 

No  matter  what  area  is  consolidated  under  a  local 
governing  school  board,  the  location  of  schools  and 
the  size  they  should  be  is  a  problem  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  school  district  organization.  In  other 
words,  a  single  school  board,  governing  10,000  square 
miles  in  a  district,  can  operate  as  many  small  one-,  two-, 
or  three-teacher  schools  as  its  people  want  or  can  justify 
to  the  sovereign  State.  It  is  these  local  school  centers 
in  which  the  local  patrons  are  primarily  concerned. 

Criteria  for  Satisfactory  School  Size 

No  one  knows  with  certainty  how  large  a  school 
should  be.  A  school  of  3,000  is  too  big;  a  school  of  30 
is  too  small.  Two  rules  of  thumb  have  received  wide- 
spread  acceptance   among  the   states: 

1.  An  elementary  school  of  satisfactory  minimum 
size  should  provide  at  least  one  teacher  per  grade 
(about  seven  teachers  in  a  six-grade  school). 
Maximum  size  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
16-20  teachers  or  500-600  pupils. 

2.  A  high  school  of  satisfactory  minimum  size  should 
provide  at  least  three  sections  of  each  grade 
taught.     This    provides    about    twelve    teachers   in 

Grades  10-12  senior  high  school:  three  in  Grade 
12  (75  students),  three  in  Grade  11  (85-90  pupils), 
and  about  four  in  Grade  10  (100  students),  for  a 
total  of  ten  academic  teachers  plus  two  vocational 
teachers  for  an  enrollment  of  about  250-275.  A 
four-year  high  school  would  have  about  sixteen 
teachers.  A  desirable  maximum  size  for  a  second- 
ary school  should  be  between  750  and  1,500  stu- 
dents,  possibly    from    1,000   to   1,200. 

Educators  generally  agree  that  the  best  they  know 
of  teaching  can  be  practiced  efficiently  and  economically 
in  adequately  equipped  schools  within  these  size  ranges. 
Both  above  and  below  these  limits  unit  costs  rise — in 
larger  schools  because  of  the  highly  specialized  sub- 
jects, small  numbers  electing  them,  and  costly  facilities; 
in  smaller  schools  because  of  the  low  utilization  of  facili- 
ties and  excessively  small  class  sizes.  Also,  good  high 
schools  of  minmium  size  probably  should  offer  two  to 
three  times  as  many  subjects  as  there  are  units  re- 
quired for  graduation,  and  the  curricula  in  good  schools 
in  the  average  size  range  probably  should  offer  four  to 
five    times    as    many    units.     Small    high    schools    must 


struggle  to  offer  even  the  bare  essentials  of  college 
entrance  requirements,  with  nothing  else  for  the  youth 
of  unusual  handicaps  or  talents  or  for  noncollege  bound 
youth. 

Present    Status   of   Attendance    Centers 

The  trend  in  the  number  of  small  elementary  schools 
operated  during  the  past  ten  years  is  seen  in  Table  1. 

The  most  marked  change  is  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  one-teacher  schools,  which  have  decreased 
by  164.  Simultaneously,  two-teacher  schools  have  in- 
creased by  19,  and  schools  with  five  or  more  teachers 
have  increased  by  63  since  1950.  The  survey  staff  can- 
not interpret  these  changes  without  a  study  of  individual 
schools.  One  can  surmise  that  increased  birth  rates, 
improved  transportation  service,  and  consolidations  in 
sparsely  settled  areas  may  have  allowed  an  additional 
teacher  to  be  added  to  one-teacher  schools.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  desirable  size  (five  or  more 
teachers)  may  be  due  to  rural  consolidations,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  nationwide  trend  of  population  growth  in 
towns  at  the  expense  of  rural  areas. 

TABLE  1 

Trends   In   Elementary   School   Sizes 

1948-1958 


School 

Year 

l-Teacher 

3 

-Teacher 

5  or  more 

2- 

■Teacher 

4 

-Teacher 

Teachers 

Total 

1948 

905 

113 

( 

308 

) 

1326 

1949-50 

896 

98 

( 

227 

) 

1221 

1950-51 

879 

106 

60 

53 

174 

1272 

1951-52 

875 

110 

70 

59 

196 

1310 

1952-53 

872 

126 

62 

58 

195 

1313 

1953-54 

860 

133 

59 

63 

204 

1319 

1954-55 

846 

127 

67 

54 

207 

1301 

1955-56 

810 

129 

67 

56 

213 

1275 

1956-57 

763 

137 

60 

57 

205 

1222 

1957-58 

741 

132 

59 

51 

237 

1220 

The  total  number  of  attendance  centers  has  de- 
creased by  106  during  the  past  decade.  In  contrast  to 
school  districts  employing  only  one  or  two  teachers — 
of  which  there  should  be  none — there  will  be  continued 
justification  for  most  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Mon- 
tana in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  startling  fact  that 
there  are  almost  as  many  school  districts  in  Montana 
as  there  are  elementary  school  attendance  areas  (1160 
vs.  1220,  respectively)  highlights  the  need  for  decisive 
state  action  in  district  reorganization,  while  school  at- 
tendance areas  require  the  careful  and  more  time  con- 
suming analysis  in  which  local  ■  lay  participation  can 
make  its  greatest   contribution. 
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Table    2    summarizes   the    distribution    of    elementary 
schools  having  fewer  than  100  children. 

TABLE  2 

Elementary  Schools  With  Enrollments  Below  100  In 

1957-58 


TABLE  3 

Montana  High  Schools 

According  to  Size  in  1957-58 


One 
A.  D.  M.    Teacher 


School 
Two         Three        Four         Five 
Teacher    Teacher  Teacher  Teacher   Total 


0-  4 132  132 

5-  9  315  315 

10-14  210  3                                                        213 

15-19  83  14                                                        97 

20-24  16  23               1                                           40 

25-29  5  33              1                                         39 

30-34  3  19               1                                           23 

35-39  17              2                                           19 

40-44  12              6                                           18 

45-49  2              6                                           8 

50-54 5             11               2                            18 

55-59  3            10              1                           14 

60-64  13            1                5 

65-69  5              2                            7 

70-74  8              7                            15 

75-79  3              2            1                6 

80-84  2              4                            6 

85-89  5            1                6 

90-94  4             1                 5 

95-99  6                              6 

Total 

Schools..  764  131             57            36            4            992 

Source:    Data  supplied  by   State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Table  3  shows  the  size  of  high  schools  being  oper- 
ated in  1957-58. 

Montana  has  more  high  schools  of  fewer  than  100 
pupils  than  of  all  other  sizes  combined,  namely,  55  per 
cent.  In  contrast,  if  300  or  more  students  are  taken  ar- 
bitrarily as  a  desirable  minimum,  only  24  of  the  171 
schools  meet  this  criterion.  Fortunately,  these  14  per 
cent  enroll  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  school  youth 
in  the  State  (58.6  per  cent).  The  practical  limitations 
on  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  certainly  do  not 
include  such  situations  as  the  six  high  schools  which 
the  survey  staff  saw  in  the  Bitterroot  River  valley.  The 
State  probably  should  support  a  maximum  of  three  high 
schools  in  this  area. 

"Isolated"  Schools 

It  is  apparent  that  the  designation  of  isolated  might 
be  earned  by  the  447  schools  having  fewer  than  10 
pupils.  One  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the  high  schools 
having  fewer  than  100  students  would  be  those  which 
could  be  isolated  with  fewer  than  20  pupils.  If  any  of  the 
992  elementary  schools  and  the  94  high  schools  having 
fewer  than  100  pupils  are  genuinely  isolated  state  policy 
should  endorse  them  as  such;  if  not,  the  State  should 
stop  subsidizing  them. 


A.  N.  B. 

Enrollment 

Number  of 
Schools 

Per  Cent 
of  Schools 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Under  100 

94 

54.97 

4,694 

14.46 

100-199 

42 

24.56 

5,990 

18.46 

200-299 

11 

6.43 

2,740 

8.44 

300-399 

9 

5.26 

2,670 

8.23 

400-499 

3 

1.75 

1,266 

3.90 

500-749 

6 

3.51 

3,503 

10.79 

750-999 

1 

.058 

979 

3.02 

1,000-1,499 

1 

.058 

1,176 

3.62 

1,500 

4 

2.339 

9,434 

29.07 

Total 

171 

32,452 

Montana  must  compromise  the  size  criterion  in 
many  sections  of  the  State  but  not  in  all.  While  the 
compromises  should  cause  no  undue  concern,  at  the 
same  time  each  one  should  be  justified  and  specifically 
approved  as  an  unavoidable  exception.  The  State 
policies  governing  the  identification  of  isolated  schools 
and  the  degree  of  isolation  chart  represent  the  intent 
of  the  State  to  follow  such  a  course.  However,  the  en- 
rollment limits  are  entirely  unrealistic,  for  they  give 
tacit  approval  to  elementary  schools  of  ten  or  more 
pupils  and  to  high  schools  of  twenty  or  more  pupils. 

As  long  as  the  State  gives  such  implied  endorse- 
ment, it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  the  budget  board  (the  County  Commis- 
sioners), who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  situation,  to  with- 
hold approval.  If  local  control  and  local  determination 
of  attendance  areas  is  a  democratic  policy  worth  pre- 
serving, the  State  has  an  obligation  to  reinforce  the  proc- 
ess so  as  to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  pupils  against  the 
inherent  threats  of  local  vested  interests,  local  politics, 
indifference  or  ignorance,   and  the  like. 

The  State  of  Montana  must  re-examine  its  current 
pattern  of  school  attendance  centers.  It  must  weigh  the 
ethical  problem  of  using  the  State's  power  to  tax  citizens 
in  economically  and  efficiently  organized  areas  in  order 
to  subsidize  those  not  so  organized.  It  must  evaluate  the 
opportunities  being  given  to  youth  in  a  high  school  of 
100  pupils,  which  enjoys  both  state  support  and  the 
State's  blessing  in  accreditation,  when  five  miles  away 
along  an  all-weather  highway  is  a  high  school  of  300 
pupils  offering  twice  the  number  of  subjects.  Two 
school  buses  could  merge  the  two  schools  in  ten  minutes. 
Finally,  the  State  needs  to  take  a  look  at  its  human  and 
financial  resources  to  determine  whether  it  can  justify 
the  waste  of  inadequately  developed  talents  of  young 
people  and  at  the  extravagance  of  high  per-pupil  costs. 
A  high  school  of  twenty  pupils  is  certainly  better  than 
none,  but  a  high  school  of  100  pupils  is  unjustified  when 
it  is  within  easy  reach  of  a  school  of  300. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 

The  number  of  school   districts  maintained  by   Mon- 
tana and  her  western  neighbors  is   shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

Number  of  School  Districts  In  Selected  Western  States 

1957-58 


State 

Area 

Popula- 

Coun- 

Number 
of 

tion 

ties 

Districts 

Arizona 

113,909 

749,587 

14 

307 

California 

158,693 

10,586,223 

58 

1,792 

Colorado 

104,247 

1,325,089 

63 

850 

Idaho 

83,557 

588,637 

44 

154 

MONTANA 

147,138 

591,024 

56 

1,160 

Nevada 

110,540 

160,083 

17 

17 

New  Mexico 

121,666 

681,187 

32 

96 

Oregon 

96,981 

1,521,341 

36 

700* 

Utah 

84,916 

688,862 

29 

40 

Washington 

68,192 

2,378,963 

39 

441 

Wyoming 

97,914 

290,529 

23 

246 

*In   process  of 

radical    reduc 

:tion    through 

laws 

of   last 

Legislative  Ass< 

;mbly. 

One  of  the  more  significant  developments  in  Ameri- 
can education  following  Wrorld  War  II  has  been  the 
nationwide  attention  being  given  to  school  district  or- 
ganization. In  state  after  state  the  numbers  of  school 
districts  being  maintained  have  been  reduced  so  sharply 
that  by  1958  fewer  than  50,000  districts  remained  of  the 
103,000  districts  operated  in  1945-46.  Montana  has  not 
kept  pace  with  this  movement. 

Table  5  shows  the  changes  in  the  number  of  school 
districts  in   Montana  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years. 

TABLE  5 

Trend  In  Number  of  Montana  School  Districts 

According  To  Type,  1948-58 


TYPE 

OF  DISTRICT 

Year 

First 
Class 

Second 
Class 

Third 
Class 

Non- 
Oper- 
ating 

County 

High 

School 

Total 

1948-49 

7 

73 

997 

327 

18 

1,422 

1949-50 

7 

73 

970 

271 

18 

1,339 

1950-51 

7 

77 

946 

271 

18 

1,319 

1951-52 

8 

80 

949 

237 

17 

1,291 

1952-53 

8 

80 

918 

215 

17 

1,238 

1953-54 

9 

80 

912 

211 

17 

1,229 

1954-55 

9 

80 

880 

211 

17 

1,197 

1955-56 

10 

79 

877 

196 

17 

1,179 

1956-57 

10 

80 

851 

212 

17 

1,170 

1957-58 

10 

79 

848 

207 

16 

1,160 

Source:    Data  supplied  by   State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


In  spite  of  all  the  attention  focused  on  the  problem 
in  the  governmental  reorganization  study  of  1943,  in  the 
commission  study  of  1946.  and  in  the  citizens  committee 
study  of  1947-48,  no  significant  change  has  appeared  in 
the  trend.  Legislative  consideration  apparently  has  been 
inconclusive.  Indeed,  the  2,131  school  districts  existing 
in  Montana  in  1933-34  had  decreased  to  1,684  in  1945- 
46,  and  to  about  1,500  in  1947-48.  This  rate  of  reduction 
is  about  40  per  year  for  a  total  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 
The  rate  revealed  by  Table  5  is  about  26  per  year,  or  a 
total  of  22  per  cent,  a  relative  slowing  down  in  spite  of 
legislative  study  and  active  participation  of  the  Mon- 
tana Citizens  Committee  on  Education.  At  this  rate, 
Montana  school  districts  will  approach  a  defensible  num- 
ber about  the  year  1982. 

In  the  past  decade  the  number  of  first  class  districts 
has  increased  by  3;  the  number  of  second  class  districts 
has  increased  by  6;  the  number  of  third  class  districts 
has  decreased  by  149;  and  the  number  of  nonoperating 
districts  has  decreased  by  120. 

Earmarks  of  Sound  District  Organization 

The  serious  need  for  school  district  reorganization 
is  well  recognized  in  Montana,  and  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  and  some  progress  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Several  problems  aggravating  this 
need  have  been  observed  by  the  survey  staff.  They  have 
been  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  seven  criteria:  simplicity; 
unity;  efficiency;  economy;  effectiveness:  population; 
and  area. 

Simplicity 

The  same  criterion  of  simplicity  which  was  applied  to 
state  organization  should  apply  to  local  school  district 
organization.  There  is  no  justification  for  maintaining 
two  independent  sets  of  trustees  and  administrators  in 
the  same  locality  to  serve  the  same  family  with  the  same 
public  service.  There  should  be  no  overlapping  of  school 
district  boundaries  or  of  public  school  jurisdiction.  What- 
ever local  services  are  provided  in  the  state  and  local 
public  school  program  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a  single  board  of  trustees. 

Unity 

The  separation  and  cleavage  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  fundamentally  unsound.  Educa- 
tion is  a  continuous  process.  The  sequence  of  learning 
experiences  of  a  child  should  be  a  planned,  continuous 
process  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  Coordin- 
ated and  effective  planning  cannot  be  maintained  between 
two  independent  and  separated  groups.  An  effort  to  miti- 
gate this  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  joint  school  board 
plan.  The  confused  status  of  Grades  7  and  8  is  high- 
lighted by  the  regulation  of  junior  high  schools  through 
inconsistent  statutes.  Articulation  between  all  grades  is 
essential. 

Efficiency 

All  local  school  boards  answer  or  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Efficiency  could  be  improved  if 
there  were  only  one  local  educational  authority  guided 
by  and  responsible  to  the  State.    Efficiency  also  would 
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be  improved  if  the  local  educational  agency  could  in- 
clude the  total  enterprise  and  its  policy  making  and  in 
utilizing  facilities  and  personnel. 

Economy 

The  assignment  and  deployment  of  teachers,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  physical  facilities  are  utilized,  the  flexi- 
bility with  which  programs  and  schedules  may  be  ad- 
justed are  all  factors  of  cost.  The  number  of  pupils 
served,  the  number  of  teachers  supervised,  the  enroll- 
ment in  classes,  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  and  the 
quantity  of  specialized  areas  and  equipment  affect  costs. 
An  abundance  of  research  proves  beyond  doubt  that  in- 
efficient school  district  organization  is  wasteful.  The 
waste  is  real,  even  if  other  areas  are  being  taxed  to 
support  and  subsidize  the  extravagance. 

Effectiveness 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  school  district 
which  operates  no  school  can  be  effective,  when  the  only 
purpose  of  a  school  district  is  to  operate  schools.  This 
point  is  recognized  in  the  lenient  law  which  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  such  "abandoned"  districts.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  district  can  be  effective  if 
it  does  not  do  the  work  the  State  wants  done;  namely,  to 
operate  public  schools  from  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
through  the  twelfth.  In  order  to  justify  its  existence  a 
school  district  should  maintain  a  defensible  foundation 
program.  If  it  cannot,  then  regardless  of  the  reasons,  it 
should  turn  the  job  over  to  someone  who  can. 

The  Pupil  Population 

Criteria  of  enrollments  adopted  by  the  various  states 
for  their  own  school  district  reorganization  have  little 
practical  application  in  Montana.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  reported  in  1958  that 
"California  laws  make  10,000  pupils  the  desirable  mini- 
mum enrollment  for  newly  formed  districts,"  "Pennsyl- 
vania school  laws  recommend  a  minimum  of  1,600  pupils 
per  district,"  and  the  county  committees  working  in  Wis- 
consin "are  strongly  encouraged  to  make  800  pupils  in 
Grades  I-XII  the  minimum  enrollment  for  new  dis- 
tricts."2 

In  1957-58  Montana  had  four  counties  with  as  many 
as  10,000  children  of  school  census  age,  not  enrollment; 
and  only  three  additional  counties  had  as  many  as  5,000 
children  of  census  age  (6-21).  Furthermore,  there  were 
eleven  counties  with  fewer  children  enumerated  than  the 
800  minimum  enrollment  recommended  by  Wisconsin. 
The  total  combined  school  census  in  Golden  Valley, 
Petroleum  ,and  Treasure  counties  is  only  987.  Thus, 
pupil  population  does  not  provide  a  usable  quantitative 
criterion. 

School  District  Area 

No  one  knows  how  large  an  area  a  school  district  ef- 
ficiently can  serve.  Elko  County,  Nevada,  is  a  single 
school  district  150  miles  by  120  miles  in  size.  There  is 
no  merit  in  a  county-unit  district,  per  se.  The  proponents 


of  small  school  districts  argue  that  county  areas,  them- 
selves, have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  modern  roads, 
vehicles,  and  communication.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
recognized  advantages  in  that  civil  government  of  the 
area  is  established  on  this  basis;  counties  are  units  for 
such  important  functions  as  tax  assessments,  legislative 
representation,  and  health  services;  and  counties  are 
the  units  by  which  the  State  collects  and  tabulates  its  re- 
ports and  statistical  data  on  local  public  schools.  It  may 
be  that  some  counties  are  too  small  to  constitute  a  de- 
sirable school  district  area.  Virginia's  school  law  au- 
thorizes the  organization  of  two  or  more  counties  into 
an  administrative  unit  or  school  district.  During  its 
study  and  direct  observations  in  Montana,  the  survey 
staff  asked  to  be  told  of  an  area  in  which  the  county- 
wide  administration  of  schools  would  not  be  feasible. 
None  was  found. 

The  survey  staff  does  not  propose  that  the  optimum 
basis  of  school  district  organization  is  the  area  of  a 
county.  Present  law  requires  that  the  area  of  each 
school  district  be  defined  by  its  boundaries,  and  sound 
theory  requires  that  a  good  district  be  an  integral  unit 
of  common  social,  economic,  and  cultural  ties.  If  the 
legislature  is  to  draw  up  the  specifications  for  such 
areas,  the  county  is  a  logical  point  of  beginning  if  pro- 
visions are  made  for  modifications  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Lewis  and  Clark  counties  conceivably  could  be 
a  case  of  exceptional  conditions.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
area  with  Helena,  the  urban  center  and  county  seat,  at 
one  extreme  end.  Nevertheless,  school  administration, 
leadership,  and  service  could  be  as  effective  with  a  staff 
based  in  Helena  as  county  government,  law  enforcement, 
road  maintenance,  public  health,  and  other  services  now 
are.  In  all  likelihood,  the  supervisory  help  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  economy  of  large  volume  operation  of  business 
affairs,  and  the  encouragement  of  stimulating  leadership 
would  far  surpass  any  such  services  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  county  could  muster  by  itself. 

Procedures  in  District  Reorganization 

The  legislature  has  adopted  all  laws  under  which 
Montana  school  districts  have  been  organized.  It  also 
has  adopted  the  laws  under  which  reorganization  may 
be  effected.  It  has  made  provisions  for  merging,  divid- 
ing, and  abolishing  school  districts  within  a  county,  and 
for  operating  districts  in  parts  of  two  or  more  counties. 
All  of  these  provisions  have  been  made  on  a  permissive 
basis  and  initiative  has  been  left  primarily  as  a  local 
problem.  Reorganization  has  been  slow.  If  any  marked 
improvement  is  to  be  made  some  kind  of  change  in  pro- 
cedure is  indicated,  and  only  the  legislature  can  initiate 
the  change. 

The  basic  issue  confronting  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  whether  reorganization  is  to  be  accomplished  by  legis- 
lation or  whether  existing  laws  are  to  be  revised  to  re- 
quire local  groups  to  effect  it.  With  thorough  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  political  factors  involved, 
the  survey  staff  is  convinced  that  the  legislature  has  this 
responsibility  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  can  do 


'American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The  Point  of  Beginning,   The  Local   School   District    (Washington:    The   Associa- 
tion,  1958),  p.  5. 
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a  better  job  than  can  local  groups — if  it  is  willing  to  face 
the  problem  courageously  by  putting  all  the  cards  on 
the  table  and  agreeing  that  the  only  stakes  are  the  wel- 
fare of  Montana  and  the  schools. 

In  support  of  this  conviction  the  survey  team  has 
several  observations  which  it  has  made  from  wide  ex- 
perience in  many  states.  People  and  parents  are  just 
about  the  same  everywhere  when  it  comes  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  children.  The  political  support  of  par- 
ents for  legislation  of  sound  school  districts  will  be 
stronger  in  proportion  to  their  understanding  of  what 
good  school  leadership  can  do  to  improve  their  local 
schools. 

The  staff  cannot  speculate  upon  how  this  support 
compares  in  strength  to  the  opposition  of  local  political 
machines,  trustees,  and  school  personnel  who  wish  to 
perpetuate  their  offices,  and  the  "community  pride"  of 
local  neighborhoods.  The  staff  has  a  profound  faith, 
however,  in  the  commitment  of  school  patrons  and  pro- 
fessional school  personnel  for  whatever  is  right  for  edu- 
cation. It  cannot  assess  the  willingness  of  Montana  to 
separate  its  educational  problems  from  political  con- 
siderations, but  the  staff  observes  the  commendable 
policy  of  keeping  most  of  its  school  elections  separate 
and  apart  from  the  general  elections. 

Three  basic   steps  are  involved: 

1.  A  simple  ultimatum  that  all  districts  not  operat- 
ing any  schools  are  forthwith  abolished  would 
immediately  reduce  the  number  of  administrative 
units  from  1,160  to  953. 

2.  A  statute  which  requires  every  elementary  school 
district  to  merge  with  its  high  school  district  so 
that  one  board  governed  all  education  in  an  area 
would  reduce  the  number  of  districts  to  171,  of 
which  at  least  14  would  automatically  be  county- 
wide  school  districts. 

.?.  A  mandate  that  state  policies  and  regulations  with- 
draw accreditation  and  financial  support  from 
nonisolated  schools  which  cannot  justify  their 
existence  (in  terms  of  subjects  offered,  size  of  staff 
and  enrollment,  nearness  to  a  larger  school,  etc.) 
would  reduce  the  number  of  school  districts  still 
further. 

As  long  as  the  county  superintendency  is  specified  on 
it  present  basis  in  the  Montana  Constitution,  the  survey 
staff  is  unable  to  recommend  that  the  State  use  its  coun- 
ties as  a  basis  for  school  district  planning.  Sooner  or 
later  Montana  will  find  it  necessary  to  amend  this  situa- 
tion, and  for  the  fourteen  counties  affected  by  Step  2 
tlie  sooner  the  amendment  is  made  the  sooner  they  will 
be  able  to  place  their  best  trained  administrators  in 
charge   of   the   school   district. 

An  alternative  procedure  is  the  easiest  way  out  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  can  pass  the  buck  to  the 
local    level    and    require    each    county    to    plan    its    own 


school  district  reorganization.    This  procedure  has  been 
widely   followed   and    merits   further   analysis. 

The  several  states  have  followed  a  variety  of  practices 
in  attempting  to  improve  their  school  district  structure. 
There  is  no  agreement  as  to  "best"  method.  Proponents 
and  opponents  may  be  found  for  any  procedure  that 
is  proposed.  There  should  be  frank  recognition  that 
"experts"  differ  in   points  of  view. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  widespread  emphasis 
on  the  "democratic"  approach  to  school  administration, 
and  on  the  participation  of  lay  citizens  in  school  policy 
making.  In  some  school  circles  it  is  almost  a  fetish, 
voiced  by  one  extremist  who  is  fond  of  quoting,  "Every- 
body knows  more  than  anybody."  The  survey  team  be- 
lieves that  this  statement  simply  is  not  true.  It  submits 
that  there  are  some  aspects  of  public  education  in  which 
the  judgment  and  decisions  of  the  local  lay  citizen  are 
of  utmost  value:  defining  the  goals  of  education;  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  in  the  payment  of  taxes;  and  the  con- 
venience of  services  to  family  and  community  life.  Sim- 
ilarly, there  are  some  aspects  of  education  in  which  lay 
participation  has  little  to  contribute,  and  in  which  a  def- 
erence to  popular,  man-on-the-street  opinion  leads  to  the 
abandonment  of  authority  and  professional  judgment. 

There  is  as  much  "democracy"  in  representative  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed  as  there  is  in  self- 
determination  by  individuals  and  groups.  Parents  have 
an  intense  emotional  attachment  to  their  local  individual 
school.  They  have  less  concern  for  some  other  school 
ten  miles  away  and  do  not  care  which  board  controls 
it.  The  reorganization  of  district  boundaries  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  single  school  district.  An  adjacent 
district's  decision  is  involved. 

Everyone  appears  to  favor  reorganiztaion  if  the  other 
districts  are  annexed  to  his,  but  opposes  consolidation 
if  it  means  throwing  in  with  the  neighbors.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  problem,  a  strain  is  placed  upon  local 
patrons  in  expecting  them  to  subordinate  local  pride  in 
favor  of  impartial,  objective  planning.  Slow  progress 
is  a  natural  result.  The  slowness  is  evidenced  in  Mon- 
tana, where  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  have 
already  had  authority  to  reconstitute  school  districts  in 
their  counties. 

The  survey  staff  proposes  that  the  location  of  serv- 
ice areas  and  attendance  centers  for  individual  local 
schools  is  a  problem  for  local  determintaion,  and  is  one 
in  which  it  is  proper  and  beneficial  to  have  active  lay 
participation.  It  maintains  that  a  determination  of  how 
the  state  should  subdivide  itself  into  defensible  areas 
for  school  government  cannot  best  be  made  at  the  local 
level. 

There  is  a  virtual  bandwagon  for  those  who  wish  to 
oppose  this  position.  A  1958  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  lulucation  reports  a  study  of  district  reorganization  in 
sixteen  states.'  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  try 
to  learn  how  to  make  "permissive-type  reorganization 
programs  more  effective."  There  has  been  dissatisfaction 
with  the  slowness  with  which  such  programs  move. 
Valuable  and  helpful  suggestions  are  made  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  local  study  committee  approach 


C.  O.  Fitzwater,  Organizing  Districts  for  Belter  Schools,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin  1958.  No.  9  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office),  49  pp.,  25c. 
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to  school  district  organization.  The  states  reported  were 
selected  with  a  bias,  however.  No  mention  was  made 
of  states  like  West  Virginia,  Florida,  or  Nevada  in  which 
reorganization  was  accomplished  by  the  legislature,  nor 
was  there  acknowledgment  that  there  may  be  merit 
in  such  a  procedure. 

A  more  comprehensive  coverage  is  given  in  a  book 
published  in  the  summer  of  1958  by  A.A.S.A.4  This 
commission  report  is  an  excellent  work,  but  again  casual 
mention  is  made  not  only  of  district  reorganization  by 
the  legislature,  but  also  of  large-area  district  organiza- 
tion. Major  attention  and  more  emphasis  is  given  to  a 
semipermissive  approach  in  which  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  reorganize  is  left  to  the  local  voters. 
The  basic  procedure  is  to  create  county  committees  to 
develop  plans  for  reorganization  within  the  counties,  an 
apparent  assumption  that  the  counties  will  be  subdivided 
into  smaller  areas  as  school  districts. 

The  philosophy  back  of  this  commission  is  clearly 
stated.  "Such  procedures  give  opportunity  for  taking  into 
account  many  factors  at  the  local  level  that  are  important 
in  forming  good  community  school  districts  which  cannot 
possibly  be  given  full  consideration  in  any  single  legis- 
lative act."'  This  is  good  theory  and  makes  good  propa- 
ganda until  a  practical  application  is  made.  The  com- 
mission had  spelled  out  its  terms  "good  community-type 
district"  when  it  stated: 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  in  many,  if  not 
most,  localities  where  reorganization  is  needed,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  two  or  more  villages  operating 
high  schools  in  order  ot  secure  an  administrative  unit 
of  adequate  size.  .  .  In  fact,  if  the  new  district  contains 
a  very  large  village  or  small  city  along  with  a  few 
hamlets  and  small  villages,  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
constitute  a  natural  community.6 

This  concept  of  community  school  districts  would 
lead  to  county  subdivisions  in  places  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  the  states  repre- 
sented on  the  commission.  In  the  state  of  Montana 
where  a  man's  neighbor  may  live  ten  to  twenty  miles 
away,  where  "hamlets"  and  small  villages  may  be  fifty 
miles  apart,  and  where  "miles  and  minutes"  may  be 
equivalent,  it  would  require  areas  larger  than  the  Mon- 
tana county  to  meet  the  criterion. 

Although  this  A.A.S.A.  report  is  a  good  contribution 
to  the  literature,  it  does  not  give  the  uninformed  reader 
a  true  picture  of  the  issues.  It  records  Florida  as  a 
state  which  established  the  county  as  the  local  school 
district  by  legislation  in  1947.  It  failed  to  describe 
the  intensive  state-wide  study  in  which  hundred  of  lay 
citizens  participated  for  two  years  prior  to  the  legislation. 
The  legislation,  in  truth,  was  the  "voice  of  the  people," 
but  the  reader  is  left  to  conclude  that  it  was  "direct 
legislative  action  without  referring  the  action  to  the 
voters  for  approval." 


The  Nevada  law  of  1955  is  sketched  as  an  example 
of  direct  mandatory  legislation.  The  commission  does  not 
mention  that  the  Governor's  School  Survey  Committee 
held  public  meetings  in  almost  every  poulated  com- 
munity in  the  State  before  it  adopted  its  recommenda- 
tion, or  that  the  legislature  adjourned  for  a  week  to 
permit  legislators  to  discuss  the  bill  and  the  issues 
with  their  constituents.  Certainly  the  legislation  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  public  will  if  not  of  the  individual 
local  elector. 

South  Carolina  is  pointed  out  as  an  illustration  of 
mandatory  legislation  delegating  authority  to  county 
and  state  agencies  without  approval  by  the  voters.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  this  state  had  con- 
ducted its  study  with  the  participation  of  hundreds  of 
local  citizens;  or  that  these  groups  overrode  the  advice 
of  their  special  consultant  and  insisted  upon  a  county- 
unit  plan;  or  that  scant  progress  was  made  thereafter 
under   the   permissive   legislation. 

For  seventy-five  years  most  of  the  southeastern  states 
have  had  modified  county  school  districts  (certain  city 
districts  being  independent).  With  these  county-wide 
districts  the  states  have  maintained  numerous  one-room 
schools.  District  reorganization  was  accomplished  by 
legislative  act,  except  in  Georgia  where  the  county 
unit  plan  was  adopted  by  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
1945,  and  the  organization  of  attendance  areas  has  been 
determined  by  patrons  within  each  county.  Utah  adopt- 
ed its  modified  county  unit  plan  by  legislative  act  in 
1915. 

'The  issue  would  appear  to  be  the  relative  merits  of 
procedures  versus  effectiveness.  The  Montana  school 
code,  75-1805,  provides  permissive  legislation  for  creating 
new  school  districts  out  of  old  ones  upon  local  initiative. 
The  only  "referendum"  is  that  a  majority  of  electors 
within  the  proposed  district  may  file  a  written  protest, 
in  which  case  the  county  commissioners  hold  a  hearing 
before  making  the  final  decision.  Annexation  is  on  a 
permissive  basis  and  on  local  referendum  under  75-1813. 
Compulsory  legislation  for  the  abandonment  of  school 
districts  is  provided  in  75-1522. 

Evidence  seems  clear  that  results  are  sacrificed  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  "permissiveness"  of  the  pro- 
cedures. For  example,  in  South  Carolina,  little  success 
followed  the  state-wide  study  in  1948  under  permissive 
legislation;  but  after  the  creation  of  a  $100,000,00  building 
aid  fund  with  the  provision  that  only  "defensible"  and 
"approved"  school  districts  could  participate,  the  several 
counties  reorganized  their  1,632  districts  into  fewer  than 
100  within  the  space  of  one  year. 

In  studying  their  relative  progress  during  the  past 
ten  years  of  experience,  the  proponents  of  the  "demo- 
cratic" approach  have  developed  some  pointed  recom- 
mendations to  be  followed: 

1.  The  state  agency  should  formulate  standards  or 
criteria  for  reorganized  districts  and  attendance 
areas. 


'  A.A.S.A.,    School    District   Organization    (Washington:    The  Association,  1958). 

Ibid.,  p.  201. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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2.  The  state  should  approve  or  disapprove  reorgani- 
zation plans  developed  by  county  committees,  of 
which  they  say,  "This  was  a  key  provision,  the 
importance  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
emphasize." 

3.  Meeting  the  state  standards  should  be  a  mandatory 
requirement. 

4.  When  a  county  plan  is  disapproved,  the  county 
committee  should  be  required  to  submit  a  revised 

plan. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  should  be  re- 
quired. 

Local  citizen  participation  does  increase  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  participate,  and  local  committees 
do  provide  personnel  for  conducting  county  surveys 
which  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  not 
staffed  to  make.  There  is  not  much  "permissiveness," 
however,  in  the  mandatory  requirement  that  state-  estab- 
lished criteria  be  met,  or  that  local  committees  must 
resubmit  plans  until  they  meet  state  approval.  This  is 
really  state  determination.  Nor  is  there  much  home  rule 
in  the  significant  finding  that  "total  vote"  should  ratify 
the  reorganization  plan  rather  than  unit  voting  by  dis- 
tricts. 

The  fundamental  decision,  therefore,  is  the  question 
stated  earlier,  "Shall  reorganization  be  accomplished  by 
legislation  or  by  local  groups?"  The  survey  staff  sup- 
ports the  thesis  that  the  State  should  reorganize  its 
school  district  structure,  and  that  county  groups  should 
reorganize  their  attendance  areas  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards which  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to  underwrite. 

SUMMARY 

From  this  analysis  and  description  of  local  organiza- 
tion and  administration  the  following  point  emerge: 

1.  Montana  law  authorizes  a  wide  variety  of  types 
of  school  districts,  each  of  which  require  special  legisla- 
tion for  its  control.  The  result  is  a  confusing,  complex 
structure  of  overlapping  jurisdiction,  conflicting  authori- 
ty, and  duplication  of  function  in  a  given  area. 

2.  The  law  makes  it  possible  for  two  boards  of  trus 
tees  to  thwart  each  other  in  establishing  a  desired  junior 
high   school. 

3.  The  state  discriminates  between  districts  in  the 
autonomy  and  discretionary  powers  delegated  to  the 
local  schools. 

4.  Present  law  permits  part  of  a  school  district  to 
be  annexed  to  other  districts,  thereby  reducing  its  valua- 
tion to  as  little  as  $75,000.  A  school  district  could  be 
emaciated   by   such  a  maneuver. 

5.  A  few  school  districts  in  Montana  are  properly 
organized  on  the  basis  of  sound  criteria.  However,  their 
boundaries  can  exclude  areas  in  which  sound  organiza- 
tion or  annexation  elsewhere  is  impossible. 

6.  At  present,  dissolution  of  a  county  high  school 
district  reduces  borrowing  capacity  to  the  limit  in  the 
local  district.    Also,  levies  are  now  divided  in  part  with 


other  districts  regardless  of  need.  Some  opposition  to 
the  elimination  of  county  high  school  districts  is  a  natu- 
ral consequence. 

7.  Montana  has  numerous  school  districts  which  op- 
erate no  schools,  and  provisions  for  closing  them  are 
lenient. 

8.  The  only  discernable  trend  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts  over  the  past  twenty-five  years 
is  a  slowing  down  of  the  rate  during  the  last  decade. 

9.  Local  boards  of  trustees  vary  proportionately  in 
size  more  than  do  the  population  groups  they  represent. 
Some  trustees  are  nominated  at  poorly  attended  public 
meetings,  and  may  hold  office  without  popular  election. 
Others  are  required  to  have  nomination  and  subsequent 
election.  Still  others  are  selected  by  the  county  com- 
mission. 

10.  Vacancies  on  school  boards  are  being  filled  by 
appointees  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  county 
commissioners.  Additional  high  school  trustees  are  chos- 
en by  trustees. 

11.  The  status  of  board  members  varies  widely.  Not 
all  members  of  joint  boards  may  vote.  The  terms  of 
school  trustees  in  Montana  range  from  two  to  four  years. 

12.  Some  boards  have  authority  to  purchase  only 
property  that  is  adjacent  to  existing  school  centers. 
Although  the  citizens  already  have  control  over  capital 
outlay  through  the  vote  on  bonding,  the  purchase  of 
nonadjacent  property  also  must  be  submitted  in  a  refer- 
endum. 

13.  The  most  heavily  populated  counties  are  reported 
to  have  the  greatest  number  of  excessively  small  high 
schools.  The  staff  visited  one  county  in  which  not 
more  than  three  centers  could  serve  adequately  for  the 
six  small  high  schools  now  being  operated. 

14.  The  State's  definition  of  its  "isolated"  schools  re- 
veals two  fundamental  errors:  truly  isolated  small  schools 
may  not  be  eligible  for  this  classification  because  the 
10-20  enrollment  limits  are  so  low;  and  the  low  limits 
permit  unnecessary  small  schools  to  exist  without  having 
to  establish  their  remoteness. 

15.  Attendance  area  reorganization  is  now  a  permis- 
sive or  discretionary  power  of  local  authorities.  Progress 
has  been  slow  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  state 
standards  while  at  the  same  time  state  aid  helps  to  per- 
petuate the  status  quo. 

16.  In  a  given  community  elementary  school  teachers 
have  been  given  a  deserved  salary  increase  by  a  vote  of 
the  Board;  yet  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  same  town 
were  denied  an  equally  deserved  raise  when  the  Board 
was  reconstituted  by  adding  four  rural  members  and 
twenty-two  auditors  (board  chairmen  from  other  ele- 
mentary districts).  Teacher  morale  is  damaged  and  the 
school  program  suffers  from  this  practice. 

17.  Coordination  and  articulation  between  the  local 
elementary  school  and  the  district  high  school  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  voluntary  initiative  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  administrators.    Cooperation  cannot  be  legislated. 
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18.  The  county  high  school  principal  has  no  direct 
responsibility  to  the  county  superintendent  in  the  man- 
ner that  district  high  school  prinicpals  are  responsible 
to  the  district  superintendent. 

19.  The  county  superintendency  is  established  to 
exercise  supervisory  control  over  small  school  districts. 
The  need  for  this  control  is  evidence  that  the  districts 
are  too  small  to  provide  for  their  own  administration. 

20.  County  superintendents  in  Montana  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  on  the  basis  of  low  professional  quali- 
fications for  administration.  The  most  able  leadership 
appears  to  be  in  the  local  district  administrators.  The 
county  superintendency  is  specified  in  the  Constitution. 
The  legislature  can  upgrade  qualifications  for  the  office 
but  cannot  change  the  method  of  selection. 

21.  County  superintendents  serve  as  ex-officio  school 
trustees. 

22.  The  salary  scale  for  professional  and  career  work 
such  as  the  county  superintendency  is  established  on  a 
uniform  level  with  county  treasurers,  county  clerks,  as- 
sessors, and  other  noncareer  political  offices  in  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  position  provides  no  incentive  to  further 
professional  study  nor  promise  of  any  improvement  in 
economic  status.  Consequently,  the  office  fails  to  attract 
the  better-trained  school  executives. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Legislative  Assembly  should  legalize  only  one 
kind  of  school  district  to  provide  all  public  school  serv- 
ices in  a  given  area.  Montana  law  authorizes  at  least 
seven  classes  of  school  districts,  each  of  which  requires 
legislation  pertinent  to  its  operations:  nonoperating,  third 
class,  second  class,  first  class,  high  school,  county  high 
school,  and  joint  districts.  A  single  district  can  do  the 
work  of  all  these. 

2.  The  general  school  code  should  be  culled  of  special 
legislation  so  that  the  school  law  would  apply  uniformly 
throughout  the  State.  Discrimination  between  classes  and 
types  of  districts  is  useful  in  controlling  excessively 
small  units,  but  is  unnecessary  among  properly  organ- 
ized districts. 

3.  The  State  should  require  all  school  districts  to 
operate  schools  from  Grade  1  through  Grade  12.  The 
law  already  provides  for  grouping  elementary  districts 
on  the  basis  of  high  school  service  areas,  and  high  school 
districts  are  superimposed  over  elementary  districts.  This 
proposal  alone  would  reduce  districts  in  Montana  from 
1,160  to  171  without  closing  any  operating  school. 

4.  A  single  school  board  should  be  made  responsible 
for  all  school  operations  in  the  reorganized  district.  Such 
a  board  would  avoid  the  overlapping  jurisdiction  which 
exists  now  between  high  school  and  common  school  dis- 
tricts. It  would  provide  official  coordination  between 
elementary  and  secondary  grades,  and  would  clarify  the 
status  of  junior  high  school  organization  on  a  uniform 
basis.  It  would  permit  all  teachers  in  a  community  to 
be  treated  with  equity. 


5.  Boards  of  Trustees  should  consist  of  five  lay  citi- 
zens elected  at  large  by  popular  vote  for  overlapping 
terms  of  five  years.  Nominations  may  be  arranged  easily 
by  petition,  and  representation  can  be  devised  for  zones 
in  the  district.  All  electors,  however,  should  vote  for 
each  trustee  so  the  individual  board  member  will  truly 
be  responsible  to  the  entire  district.  All  school  boards 
in  the  State  should  be  of  uniform  size,  since  with  re- 
organized districts  there  will  be  enough  able,  public- 
spirited  patrons  even  in  sparsely  settled  areas  to  supply 
the  specified  number  of  board  members.  When  cities 
such  as  New  Orleans,  Miami,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and 
Rochester  operate  successfully  with  from  five  to  seven 
board  members,  there  need  be  no  exceptions  for  the  urban 
centers  in  Montana. 

6.  The  remaining  members  of  a  board  should  fill  all 
vacancies  as  they  occur,  making  interim  appointments 
until  the  next  election.  There  should  be  no  distinction 
between  trustees.  All  regular  terms  should  be  of  uniform 
length,  and   every  member  should  have  a  vote. 

7.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees 
should  be  much  the  same  as  those  now  divided  between 
high  school  and  common  school  district  boards.  The 
Board  should  approve  all  educational  programs  and  poli- 
cies in  the  local  schools;  employ  a  professional  school 
administrator  as  its  executive  officer;  and  provide  the 
teachers,  facilities,  and  services  for  school  operations. 
Since  it  answers  to  the  public  through  election,  the  Board 
should  be  given  latitude  in  its  discretionary  powers 
(such  as  purchasing  sites)  without  requiring  a  referen- 
dum. Within  limits  set  by  law,  local  boards  should  have 
discretionary  tax  leeway  in  budget  adoptions. 

8.  Boundaries  of  the  reorganized  school  districts 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  some  established  geo- 
graphical, governmental,  or  sociological  subdivision  of  the 
State.  Areas  subject  to  uniform  assessments  and/or  tax 
collections  through  a  single  office  represent  such  sub- 
divisions. The  total  area  of  the  State  should  be  included 
in  the  school  district  structure.  Furthermore,  no  school 
incorporation  should  be  permitted  to  exclude  from  its 
boundaries  any  outlying  areas  which  do  not  conform 
reasonably  with  another  school  district.  Flexibility  and 
adjustments  to  unusual  local  circumstances  are  obtained 
by  the  present  system  of  pupil  transfers,  a  practice  which 
should  be  preserved.  Further  adjustments,  such  as  a 
variance  from  county  or  municipal  boundaries,  should 
be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  the  burden 
of  proof  in  establishing  justification  for  the  adjustment 
should  rest  upon  the  petitioning  districts. 

9.  The  State  should  revise  upward  its  definition  of 
desirable  minimum  sizes  for  schools,  and  should  then 
evaluate  all  schools  below  the  minimums  on  the  basis 
of  isolation.  Any  excessively  small  school  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  made  larger  is  entitled  to  consideration 
and  support  as  an  "isolated"  school.  Conversely,  the 
State  should  quit  approving  and  supporting  school  cen- 
ters which  can  and  should  be  closed. 

10.  The  legislature  should  direct  the  state  educational 
agency  to  prepare  the  criteria  for  defensible  school  at- 
tendance areas,  and  then  to  establish  in  every  county  a 
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local  school  study  commission.  These  local  commissions 
should  be  composed  of  lay  citizens  not  holding  any 
elective  public  office.  They  should  be  given  two  years 
in  which  to  prepare  pupil  spot  maps,  chart  existing  at- 
tendance areas,  analyze  local  problems  of  weather,  roads, 
topography,  facilities,  and  other  factors.  They  should 
prepare  an  evaluation  of  each  operating  school  on  the 
basis  of  the  state  criteria  and  the  local  conditions.  Before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  each  local  study  committee 
should  submit  to  the  state  agency  its  recommendations 
for  defensible  school  attendance  and  service  areas.  Non- 
isolated schools  should,  upon  petition  by  the  local  trustees, 
be  given  a  rating  of  "temporary  isolation"  until  a  re- 
organization plan  is  approved  and  any  necessary  facili- 
ties are  provided.  The  state  college  and  university  staffs 
should  be  asked  to  provide  consultative  services  to 
local  study  groups  in  their  service  areas,  and  should  be 
given  the  added  financial  support  necessary  for  person- 
nel, travel,  and  subsistence. 

11.  The  Montana  Taxation-Education  Commission 
should  seriously  consider  a  recommendation  that  the 
legislature  initiate  a  constitutional  amendment  to  remove 
all  reference  to  the  county  school  superintendency.  If 
Recommendation  3  is  adopted,  at  least  fourteen  counties 
would  have  one  school  district  coterminous  with  the 
county.  The  better  trained  and  more  able  school  leaders 
in    Montana  are,   for   the   most   part,   found   in   the   local 


schools.  Each  reorganized  school  district  will  need  a 
trained  school  administrator  as  its  superintendent.  If 
these  leaders  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  present 
superintendents  and  principals,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
more  than  clerical  services  in  these  fourteen  county 
offices. 

The  Constitution  at  present  will  not  permit  the  local 
school  executive,  selected  by  the  Board,  to  serve  also 
as  county  superintendent.  The  survey  staff  is  unwilling 
to  consider  designating  the  presently  elected  county 
superintendents  as  superintendents  ex-officio  of  the  re- 
organized school  districts. 

The  survey  team  confesses  its  inability  to  formulate 
a  recommendation  which  it  knows  is  sound,  but  it  em- 
phasizes the  critical  need  for  a  revision  of  the  qualifica- 
tions, status,  and  role  of  the  county  superintendency. 
With  the  office  removed  from  constitutional  prescription, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  then  should  establish  the  county 
as  the  basic  school  district;  subject  to  State  Board  of 
Education  adjustments,  the  local  board  should  become 
a  county  school  board,  and  it  should  select  as  county  su- 
perintendent the  most  able  and  best  qualified  school 
leader  it  could  employ.  This  would  solve  the  dilemma, 
reduce  the  number  of  local  administrative  units  to  fifty- 
six,  and  create  a  plan  of  organization  meeting  the  ac- 
cepted  criteria  of  sound   school   district   structure. 


CHAPTER 


EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 


The  citizens  of  Montana  provide  approximately 
twelve  hundred  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
State.  These  schools  enroll  about  95,000  children.  More 
than  4,300  teachers  provide  educational  experiences  for 
the  children  within  the  legal  structure  created  by  the 
legislature  and  the  directives  promulgated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  chapter  of  the 
survey  report  attempts  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  which  is  provided  for  Montana's  children 
in  public  elementary  schools. 

THE  PUPILS,  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE 
TEACHERS 

Whether  or  not  instruction  is  effective  in  elementary 
schools  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  factors 
such  as  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the  size  of  classes,  and 
the  size  of  schools.  Effectiveness  of  instruction  de- 
pends, in  part,  upon  the  knowledge  teachers  possess 
concerning  the  children,  the  processes  of  learning  and 
teaching,  and  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  length 
of  the  school  year,  the  length  of  the  school  day,  and 
the  regularity  of  attendance  also  influence  positively  or 
negatively  what  children  learn.  School  organizational 
practices,  moreover,  affect,  to  some  extent,  what  teachers 
are  able  to  accomplish.  Rarely  are  administrators  and 
teachers  able  to  control  all  of  these  factors  satisfactorily. 
An  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  instruc- 
tion is  provided,  therefore,  is  essential  as  background 
for  the  analysis  of  instructional  practices. 

Size  of  Schools 

Table  1  in  Chapter  II  shows  the  size  of  elementary 
schools  in  Montana  according  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  school.  Although  about  60  per  cent  of  the  schools 
are  one-teacher  schools,  the  percentage  of  youngsters  at- 
tending small  schools  is  much  lower. 


Table  6  shows  the  cumulative  percentages  for  the 
school  year  1956-57  of  pupils  attending  schools  as 
analyzed  by  class  of  district.  Almost  three-fourths,  73.4 
per  cent,  of  the  children  attend  schools  in  first  and 
second  class  districts;  and  slightly  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  in  schools  with  four  or  more 
teachers.  The  table  shows  that  although  there  were 
769  one-teacher  schools  in  Montana  during  the  school 
year  1956-57,  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
were  attending  these   schools. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  some  schools  of 
three  or  four  pupils,  one  should  not  overlook  the  desir- 
ability of  having  enough  children  to  challenge  and  in- 
terest the  teacher  and  to  provide  sufficient  motivation 
for  the  children.  In  Chart  A  the  data  presented  in  Table 
6  is  analyzed  from  an  instructional  not  a  financial  base. 
Schools  with  fewer  than  ten  pupils  enrolled  provide 
little  stimulation  for  the  children  and  also  little  chal- 
lenge for  the  teacher.  Many  activities  are  almost  im- 
possible if  not  actually  so.  Opportunities  for  older 
children  to  participate  in  musical  groups,  to  speak  before 
large  assemblies,  to  play  games  commensurate  with  phy- 
sical skills,  and  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  others 
of  the  same  age  are  limited  in  extremely  small  schools. 

If  any  feasible  and  practical  way  of  providing  classes 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  pupils  exists,  these  minimums 
should  be  followed.  A  one-teacher  school  for  five  or 
six  children,  located  on  a  major  highway  a  few  miles 
from  a  large  metropolitan  center,  cannot  be  justified 
educationally.  However,  such  a  school  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  a  community  of  any  size  and  twenty  or  more 
miles  from  another  small  school  on  roads  frequently 
made  impassable  by  winter  snows  can  be  justified.  Both 
situations  exist  in  Montana  at  present.  Only  the  latter 
should    continue    to    be    permitted. 


TABLE  6 
Average  Number  Of  Pupils  Per  Teacher  In  Montana  Elementary  Schools  By  Class  Of  District,  1956-57* 


Type  of  District 


No.  of 
Pupils 


Average  Cumulative 

No.  of  No.  Pupils  Per  Cent  of 

Teachers  Per  Teacher  Total  Pupils 


First  Class  School  Districts 

Second    Class    School    Districts 

Third  Class  School  Districts 

(a)  Schools  with  four  or  more  teachers. 

(b)  Three-teacher  schools 

(c)  Two-teacher  schools  

(d)  One-teacher  schools 


34,248 

1,233 

27.8 

36.0 

35,540 

1,396 

25.5 

73.4 

11,678 

566 

20.6 

85.7 

2,658 

135 

19.7 

88.4 

3.814 

254 

15.0 

92.5 

7,175 

769 

9.3 

100.0 

95,113 

4,353 

21.8 

*As  reported  on  Application   for  Accreditation   Blanks. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher 

The  data  presented  in  Table  6  and  Chart  A  show 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  differ- 
ent class  districts.  Averages  tend  to  obscure  the  situa- 
tion which  actually  exists  in  areas  of  extreme  population 
growth  and  in  areas  with  only  a  few  children.  For  this 
reason,  Charts  B  and  C  were  prepared.  Chart  B  shows 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Great  Falls —  an  area  of  very  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1957- 
58  more  than  one-half  of  the  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Great  Falls — 53.9  per  cent  of  all  classes  ex- 
clusive of  kindergartens — had  too  many  children  enrolled 
for  effective  instruction  unless  secretarial  or  other  serv- 
ices were  provided  to  relieve  teachers  of  many  routine 
duties.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  situation,  as 
observed,  was  even  more  critical.  By  contrast,  Chart  C 
indicates  the  size  of  classes  in  the  rural  schools  of  four 
counties.  In  these  schools,  only  17.3  per  cent  of  the 
classes  are  believed  to  be  too  large  for  effective  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  these  classes  had  fewer  than  thirty  pupils 
per  teacher,  but  the  teachers  had  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding instruction  for  children  in  several  grades  simul- 
taneously. Almost  four  out  of  every  ten  classes  in  the 
rural  schools  in  these  counties  had  too  few  children  in 
the  class  for  the  children  or  the  teacher  to  have  much 
enthusiasm  and  zest  for  learning. 

An  analysis  of  these  charts  indicates  that  Montana 
legislators  and  educators  have  a  problem  of  providing 
effectively  for  large  groups  of  children  in  a  few  centers, 
and  for  small  groups  of  children  in  remote  sections  of 
the  State.  Current  organizational  plans  which  separate 
city  and  county  schools  and  which  provide  many  school 
districts  within  a  county  prevent  intelligent  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  survey  staff  recognizes  that  many 
of  the  small  schools  will  have  to  be  maintained — that 
the  only  alternative  is  to  provide  boarding  facilities  away 
from  home,  and  the  staff  does  not  support  such  prac- 
tices generally  for  young  children.  However,  numerous 
schools  are  maintained  in  the  sections  of  Montana  visited 
by  the  staff  which  are  costly,  unnecessary,  and  so  small 
that  truly  effective  learning  experiences  cannot  be  pro- 
vided. 

Until  such  time  as  county  units  are  developed  and 
operating,  more  experiences  of  a  county-wide  nature  for 
children  in  isolated  schools  should  be  planned  by  the 
Counts-  Superintendents  of  schools.  A  few  such  activi- 
ties are  now  carried  on  in  many  counties  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  near  dismissal  time.  Much  more  could  be 
done  to  provide,  at  one  or  more  conveniently  located 
centers,  Saturday  morning  opportunities  for  children  in 
the  upper  grades  of  rural  schools.  Teachers  from  high 
schools  and  from  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  county 
— rural  and  city — could  be  employed  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  such  children  to  participate  in  dramatics,  in- 
strumental music,  team  games,  ceramics,  vocal  ensembles, 
home  economics,  manual  arts,  and  similar  enriching  ex- 
periences each  autumn  and  spring.  School  buses  might 
take  the  children  to  the  centers,  but  fathers  and  mothers 
probably  could  be  responsible  for  delivering  the  children 


to  the  special  centers  if  the  program  were  outstanding, 
interesting,  and  profitable.  Parents  might  be  especially 
glad  to  transport  the  children  if  the  enrichment  centers 
were  located  in  natural  shopping  centers.  During  winter 
months,  such  activities  would  have  to  be  scheduled  in 
terms  of  weather.  Since  most  of  the  rural  schools  visited 
had  telephones,  and  since  weather  forecasting  has  im- 
proved greatly,  decisions  as  to  whether  classes  would 
be  held  could  be  delayed  as  late  as  Friday  noon. 

Length  of  School  Term 

Table  7  provides  comparative  data  concerning  the 
length  of  the  school  term  in  Montana  and  several  nearby 
states.  As  the  table  indicates,  Montana  schools  had  a 
longer  school  term  on  the  average  than  any  of  the  nearby 
states,  and  also  ranked  eleventh  in  the  nation  in  this  re- 
spect. In  1956-57,  the  latest  year  for  which  information 
was  obtainable,  all  except  three  counties  in  Montana  pro- 
vided 180  days  of  school.  The  counties  with  fewer  than 
180  days  taught  were  Beaverhead,  171;  Garfield,  172; 
and  Meagher,  164.  Two  counties,  Park  and  Sanders, 
provided  183  and  182  days  of  schooling  respectively. 

TABLE  7 

Average  Number  of  Days  Schools  Were  In  Session  And 

Per   Cent  of   School   Age   Children    (5-17)    Enrolled  In 

School  1953-54,  For  Selected  States 

Average  Number  of  Days  Per  Cent  of  School  Age 
Schools  in  Session  Children  in  School 

State  Days  Rank         Per  Cent      Rank 

Colorado   176.3  5  92.0  3 

Idaho  172.0  8  88.9  4 

Montana    180.1  1  83.1  6 

Nevada  176.2  6  85.0  5 

North  Dakota  176.3  4  78.8  8 

South   Dakota  177.5  2  82.6  7 

Utah  174.1  7  94.3  2 

Wyoming  177.3  3  98.6  1 

U.  S.  Average 178.6  83.5 

Source:  Rankings  of  the  States,  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  December,  1957, 
pp.  7-8. 

According  to  the  School  Laws  of  Montana1  "school 
shall  be  in  session  not  less  than  six  months  during  any 
school  year."  Any  school  district  which  fails  to  main- 
tain a  free  school  for  six  months  does  not  receive  ap- 
portionment of  school  moneys  in  the  succeeding  year. 
At  the  time  the  legislation  was  drafted,  the  minimum  pro- 
vision of  six  months  was  undoubtedly  a  reasonable  and 
practical  standard.  Since  the  average  for  all  schools  in 
the  State  is  now  slightly  in  excess  of  nine  months,  it 
would  seem  desirable  for  the  legislature,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  school  term  which  would  more  nearly 
guarantee  a  quality  program.  A  number  of  accrediting 
associations  require  a  minimum  term  of  175  days,  and 
many   states    have    legislation    requiring   a    term    of   that 


1  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  1957,   Chapter  22,  75-2203,  p.  81. 
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length.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  continue  to  encourage  school  districts  to  provide 
at  least  nine  months  (180  days)  of  schooling  for  every 
child.  Days  taken  for  in-service,  orientation  activities, 
or  for  professional  meetings  should  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  survey  staff,  count  as  days  taught.  Even  in 
mountainous  sections  where  roads  become  impassable 
during  winter  months  and  schools,  therefore,  open  in 
March  and  close  in  November,  a  minimum  term  of  175 
days  should  be  enforced. 

As  the  amount  of  knowledge  known  to  man  con- 
tinues to  mount,  pressures  also  mount  on  schools  to 
teach  more  to  children  in  less  time.  Although  recent 
events  have  tended  to  dramatize  the  necessity  for  greater 
achievement  especially  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics, 
the  over-all  need  for  greater  achievement  for  children  and 
youth  has  been  a  constant  part  of  the  American  dream. 
In  line  with  the  "dream"  and  also  with  the  necessity  of 
the  day,  many  school  districts,  especially  those  with 
concentrated  populations  such  as  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State,  may  wish  to  inaugurate  a  lengthened  school  year 
(perhaps  as  much  as  an  extra  month)  or  half-time  Sat- 
urday classes  for  chlidren  who  are  gifted.  Enabling 
legislation,  providing  additional  financial  support  for 
districts  providing  more  than  180  days  of  school,  seems 
to  the  survey  staff  to  be  wise.  Without  additional  capi- 
tal expenditures,  the  citizens  of  Montana  could  be  se- 
curing more  and  better  education  for  children  simply  by 
lengthening  the   school   year. 

Several  acts  of  the  legislature  have  established  holi- 
days which  are  to  be  observed  in  Montana's  schools.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  Articles  75-2205,  75- 
2206,  75-2207,  75-2208,  75-2209,  75,2210,  75-2211,  75-2212, 
75-2213,  75-2214,  and  75-2215  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  3,  Laws  of  1941  which  are  all  a  part  of  Chap- 
ter 22  of  the  School  Laws  of  Montana2  should  be  com- 
bined into  Article  75-2204  which  establishes  legal  holi- 
days and  days  when  special  "appropriate  exercises"  shall 
be  held.  As  the  article  is  redrafted,  specific  details  con- 
cerning activities  considered  "appropriate"  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  act.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  given  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  prescribing  or  otherwise  stimulating  school 
districts  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Length  of  School  Day 

Article  75-2201  of  the  School  Laws  of  Montana  estab- 
lishes the  length  of  the  school  day  as  "six  hours  .  .  . 
exclusive  of  an  intermission  at  noon."  Districts  with  a 
population  of  500  or  more  may  shorten  the  school  day, 
but  in  no  case  to  fewer  than  four  hours  for  children  in 
upper  grades  and  three  hours  for  children  in  the  lowest 
primary  grades.  Most  of  the  schools  visited  in  Montana 
began  instruction  at  9:00  a.  m.  and  dismissed  the  upper 
grades  at  approximately  3:30  p.  m. — six  and  one-half 
hours  later.    No  schools  were  operating  half-day  sessions. 

The  citizens  of  Montana  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  effort  they  have  made  and  are  making  to  provide  chil- 
dren a    full   day   at    school.     Nevertheless,    the    legal    re- 


quirement of  a  six-hour  school  day  for  districts  with  a 
population  less  than  500  seems,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
survey  staff,  to  be  unwise.  Most  urban  centers  are  pro- 
viding an  instructional  day  of  five  and  one-half  hours 
for  older  children  and  about  four  and  one-half  hours 
for  younger  ones.  Teachers  know  that  fatigue  makes  a 
longer  day  unprofitable.  Yet  children  attending  rural 
elementary  schools  are  required  to  be  in  school  six  hours, 
although  travel  time  to  and  from  school  usually  is  con- 
siderably greater  for  them.  Young  children  in  rural 
schools,  moreover,  in  most  instances  have  to  stay  at 
school  as  long  as  their  older  brothers  or  sisters. 

All  districts  should  be  provided  some  flexibility  in 
setting  the  length  of  the  school  day.  Since  much  work 
in  rural  schools  is  individualized,  a  shorter  school  day 
can  be  more  easily  justified  there  than  it  can  be  in  most 
urban  centers.  Certainly  minimums  must  be  set;  but  if 
a  five  and  one-half  hour  school  day  is  desirable  for  city 
children,  it  is  desirable  also  for  those  who  rise  early  to 
do  chores,  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  and  from 
school,  and  work  on  individual  assignments  primarily 
while  at  school. 

Attendance 

Children  enrolled  in  Montana's  elementary  schools 
attend  quite  regularly,  and  attendance  has  been  improv- 
ing slightly  in  the  last  decade.  In  1947,  for  instance,  the 
percentage  of  attendance  in  Montana's  public  elementary 
schools  was  94.4  per  cent.  In  1952  this  figure  had 
climbed  to  95.0  per  cent,  and  in  1957  the  percentage  of 
attendance  was  96  per  cent.  No  county  in  the  State  had 
less  than  93  per  cent.  Policies  used  in  keeping  attendance 
figures,  of  course,  contribute  to  percentages  of  this  mag- 
nitude. After  three  days  of  absence  from  school,  a  child 
is  no  longer  considered  absent  as  far  as  attendance  per- 
centages are  concerned;  rather  he  is  carried  on  the  roll 
as  "not  belonging." 

Table  8  shows  the  percentage  of  school-age  children 
(5-17)  who  were  actually  enrolled  in  school  in  1953-54 
for  Montana  and  several  nearby  states.  Montana  ranked 
poorly  at  that  time  in  the  percentage  of  children  in 
school  in  comparison  with  nearby  states  and  was  slightly 
below  the  U.  S.  average  in  this  respect.  If  several  of 
the  major  cities  in  Montana  which  do  not  provide 
kindergartens  for  five-year-olds  were  to  start  doing  so, 
Montana's  ranking  nationally  would  undoubtedly  im- 
prove markedly. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, Article  75-2901,  states  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  must  be  in  school  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Although  the  program  of 
studies  outlined  in  this  act  fails  to  include  science,  art, 
music,  and  physical  education,  the  intent  of  the  act  is 
clear  and  the  provisions  as  set  forth  seem  desirable.  An- 
other article  of  the  school  laws  which  is  related  to  at- 
tendance needs  modification,  however.  Article  75-2004 
states  that  "every  public  school  .  .  .  shall  be  open  to 
the  admission  of  all  children  between  the  age  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  school  district  .  .  ." 


:  Ibid.,  pp.  81-81. 
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This  act  provides  school  administrators  with  many  need- 
less headaches  and  should  be  modified  to  read,  "every 
public  school  .  .  .  school  shall  be  open  each  year  to  the 
admission  of  all  children  residing  in  the  district  who  have 
reached  their  sixth  birthday  prior  to  September  1  and 
to  all  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  twenty-first  birth- 
day prior  to  September  1  .  .  ."  This  change  in  wording 
is  essential  to  prevent  parents  from  attempting  to  en- 
roll a  child  on  May  2  who  has  had  a  birthday  on  May 
1.  School  attendance  should  be  clearly  understood  as 
being  related  to  age  on  September  1 — not  to  age  at  any 
point   during  the   school   year. 

TABLE  8 

Per   Cent   of   School- Age    Children    (5-17)    Enrolled    In 

School,  1953-54 


Ranking 


State 


Per  Cent 


Colorado    92.0 

Idaho 88.9 

Montana  83.1 

Nevada  85.0 

North  Dakota  78.8 

South  Dakota  82.6 

Utah    94.3 

Wyoming  98.6 

U.  S.   Average 83.5 


Regional 

National 

3 

5 

4 

13 

6 

30 

5 

22 

8 

39 

7 

32 

2 

4 

1 

1 

No  standard  way  of  keeping  records  of  attendance, 
scholastic  achievement,  and  other  data  are  required  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  although 
some  control  is  exercised.  Several  different  commercially 
prepared  registers  for  teachers  are  in  use  in  Montana. 
All  have  been  approved  for  use  by  the  state  depart- 
ment, but  failure  to  standardize  this  facet  of  school  rec- 
ord keeping  makes  it  difficult  for  the  department  to  ob- 
tain comparable  data  and  especially  difficult  to  request 
additional  information  whenever  it  seems  desirable  to  do 
so.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  teachers'  registers 
used  in  other  states,  and  a  tentative  teachers'  register 
should  be  drafted  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  study  and  analysis  by  school  authorities. 
After  securing  their  critical  comments  and  positive 
suggestions,  the  register  should  be  revised,  printed  at 
state  expense,  and  furnished  every  public  school  teacher 
in  the  State.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  school  year  the 
registers  should  be  filed  with  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  as  a  permanent  record.  In  addition  to  infor- 
mation on  attendance  and  scholastic  achievement,  the 
register  should  contain  the  birth  date  of  each  child,  names 
of  parents  or  guardians,  an  age-grade  distribution  for 
the  class,  and  promotion-retention  records.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  registers  are  filed  with  the  County 
Superintendent,  he  should  compile  summaries  of  these 
data  for  transmission  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 


School  Organization 

In  common  with  most  other  states,  Montana  has  no 
consistent  pattern  of  school  organization.  Because  of 
varying  conditions,  flexibility  probably  is  desirable.  In 
general,  rural  schools  have  eight  grades,  but  at  least  one 
example  was  found  of  a  district  which  was  transporting 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  to  schools  in  the  county 
seat.  Where  distances  are  not  too  great  (over-all  travel 
time  not  to  exceed  one  hour  each  way)  such  practice  is 
supported  by  the  survey  staff.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  provide  a  program  of  instruction  varied  enough 
for  youngsters  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  in  a 
school  with  fewer  than  four  teachers. 

Organizational  practices  vary  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State.  Some  districts  have  elementary  schools  en- 
compassing kindergarten  and  six  grades;  some  have 
schools  with  six  grades  without  kindergartens;  some 
have  schools  with  eight  grades;  and  one  large  city  has 
primary  grades  organized  so  that  each  child  progresses 
at  his  own  rate  without  failure.  Organizational  patterns 
vary  to  the  greatest  extent  at  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
levels.  In  most  of  the  larger  centers  of  population  these 
grades  are  part  of  junior  high  schools.  In  districts  some- 
what smaller  where  a  county  high  school  provides  in- 
struction for  all  youth,  the  elementary  schools  are  likely 
to  contain  eight  grades. 

Some  of  the  programs  provided  for  seventh  and 
eighth  graders  in  elementary  school  district  are  highly 
departmentalized,  with  different  teachers  for  each  sub- 
ject. Better  programs  provide  approximately  one-half 
day  under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher.  Acceptable  pro- 
grams provide  a  double-period  experience  with  a  teacher 
of  mathematics-science.  Children  of  these  ages  need 
guidance  and  understanding  which  can  be  provided  only 
when  teachers  have  a  limited  number  of  different  children 
to  teach.  The  youngsters  also  need  teachers  who  are 
competent  in  their  fields  of  knowledge.  A  partially  de- 
partmentalized program  which  provides  as  much  as  one- 
half  day  under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher  seems  to  the 
survey  staff  to  be  ideal. 

In  larger  schools  which  have  eight  grades,  the  latter 
two  in  a  semidepartmentalized  program,  the  total  school 
often  is  disrupted  by  needless  ringing  of  bells.  In  a  num- 
ber of  schools  which  were  visited  bells  disrupted  all 
classes — even  kindergarten  and  first  grade — for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  upper-grade  classes. 

In  some  elementary  schools,  the  music  program  is 
causing  considerable  disruption  of  other  classroom  work. 
In  one  school  visited,  no  music  room  was  available  be- 
cause of  overcrowding.  The  piano  was  located  in  one  of 
the  regular  classrooms,  and  the  children  and  teacher 
who  regularly  considered  that  classroom  to  be  theirs 
spent  most  of  the  morning  shifting  from  room  to  room 
as  other  classes  went  to  the  "music  room"  for  instruc- 
tion. Such  disruption  of  classroom  work  by  a  special 
teacher  cannot  be  justified — no  matter  what  the  condi- 
tions. The  special  teacher,  if  the  district  deems  such 
instruction  to  be  desirable,  should  go  from  classroom  to 
classroom  so  that  disruption  of  regular  work  is  kept  to 
a  minimum.  The  survey  satff  believes  strongly,  how- 
ever,   that    there    are    better   ways    of   utilizing    teacher*. 
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with  competence  in  music.  They  should  serve  primarily 
as  teacher  educators,  resource  persons  with  special  com- 
petence, and  as  teachers  of  the  especially  talented. 

To  provide  for  special  interests  and  talents,  a  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  which  were  visited  had  or- 
ganized clubs  for  upper-grade  children.  Usually  these 
clubs  met  for  30-45  minutes  once  a  week  to  pursue  special 
areas  of  study,  such  as  photography,  astronomy,  philately, 
numismatics,  geology,  music,  fly  tieing,  and  creative 
writing.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  share  with 
children  their  enthusiasm  for  a  hobby  through  such 
activities.  Effective  use  of  leisure  time  is  an  important 
objective  of  good  schools. 

Testing  and  Guidance 

The  schools  visited  had  organized  programs  of  test- 
ing to  obtain  information  about  the  scholastic  ability  of 
the  children  enrolled  and  about  their  progress.  The 
tests  used  varied  from  district  to  district,  and  the  use 
made  of  obtained  results  also  varied  considerably.  In 
some  schools  test  results  were  used  as  one  basis  for 
assigning  pupils  to  classes.  In  some  districts  the  teach- 
ers and  principals  were  looking  critically  at  the  profiles 
for  the  system  to  identify  areas  needing  improvement. 
In  some  districts  the  obtained  results  were  recorded  and 
filed  with  little  evidence  of  a  changed  program  for  an 
individual  or  for  total  classes. 

Typically,  the  testing  program  which  was  found  in- 
cluded the  use  of  reading  readiness  tests  early  in  the 
first  grade,  intelligence  tests  in  the  second  grade  and 
in  one  additional  grade  (two  measures  during  elemen- 
tary school  years),  and  achievement  tests  once  each 
year  beginning  in  the  third  grade.  Usually  the  achieve- 
ment tests  were  given  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year 
and,  consequently,  were  of  limited  usefulness  for  guid- 
ance purposes.  The  results  obtained  in  testing  near  the 
end  of  the  school  year  could  be  of  considerable  use  in 
helping  the  staff  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram offered. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  most  teachers 
and  administrators  in  Montana  need  help  with  selec- 
tion of  tests,  procedures  for  testing,  and  interpretation 
of  test  results.  The  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction might  well  plan  a  two-weeks  workshop  on 
standardized  testing  procedures  for  county  superin- 
tendents and  for  selected  representatives  from  city  sys- 
tems. Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  in  the  work- 
shop to  the  interpretation  and  use  of  tests.  One  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  might  be  invited  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  participants.  At  least  one  na- 
tionally known  consultant  should  be  selected  to  work 
with  the  group. 

Another  area  of  particular  concern  to  educators  in 
Montana,  in  which  the  state  department  should  be  pro- 
viding some  leadership,  is  the  problem  faced  in  large 
centers  of  population  of  grouping  children  for  instruc- 
tion. If  anyone  knew  for  sure  how  best  to  group  chil- 
dren for  instructional  purposes,  that  practice  could  be 
followed  routinely.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
lessen  the  variability  among  children  in  classroom  groups 
with    only    partial    success.     Children    simply    do   not    fall 


into  groups  obviously  needing  the  same  treatment.  If 
groups  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  to  some 
extent  factors  such  as  previous  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing, persistence,  patience,  health,  motivation,  and  the 
like  are  not  taken  into  account.  If  groups  are  formed  on 
the  basis  of  achievement,  to  some  extent  factors  such 
as  intelligence,  interest,  and  the  other  previously  men- 
tioned variables  are  not  taken  into  account.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  add  teacher  judgment  to  results  ob- 
tained on  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in  forming 
classroom  groups,  factors  such  as  personality  and 
friendship  may  not  be  considered. 

Actually,  no  matter  how  skillfully  groups  are  formed, 
no  matter  how  many  factors  are  considered  in  their  for- 
mation, tremendous  variability  will  still  be  found  among 
the  children.  Unfortunately,  when  some  form  of  ability 
grouping  is  tried,  teachers  usually  seem  to  believe  that 
they  can  provide  almost  all  instruction  at  a  single  level 
of  difficulty.  What  such  teachers  seem  not  to  realize  is 
that  one  child  who  reads  at  fourth-grade  level,  as  meas- 
ured by  an  achievement  test,  does  so  because  he  has 
had  good  instruction  and  has  normal  intelligence;  an- 
other reads  at  fourth-grade  level  in  spite  of  high  intelli- 
gence because  he  has  had  poor  teachers;  another  reads 
at  fourth-grade  level  because  of  a  combination  of  high 
intelligence  and  faulty  vision;  another  reads  at  fourth- 
grade  level  because  he  was  feeling  sick  the  day  he  took 
the  test  and  his  real  achievement  is  closer  to  sixth  grade; 
another  reads  at  the  fourth-grade  level  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  use  phonetic  elements  in  identifying 
an  unknown  word;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Sub-group- 
ings within  a  classroom  will  always  be  necessary  for 
high   quality  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 

School  authorities,  nevertheless,  are  not  justified  in 
using  chance  as  the  basis  for  forming  classroom  groups. 
School  faculties  should  know  what  research  indicates 
about  grouping;  they  should  endeavor  to  obtain  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  each  child  so  that  good 
judgments  can  be  made;  and  then  they  should  place  chil- 
dren in  groups  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  they  will  learn  best.  Such  groups  may  have 
slightly  less  variability  than  a  chance  assignment  of 
children  would  provide — but  probably  not  much  less. 
Teachers  will  need  to  continue  to  provide  instruction  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  handwriting  on  a 
group  or  individualized  basis.  The  aim  should  not  be 
to  eliminate  heterogeneity — because  that  is  impossible — 
but  rather  to  provide  manageable  and  desirable  groups, 
and  to  support  traditional  goals  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  could 
provide  real  help  to  larger  school  districts  by  causing  a 
summary  study  of  research  in  grouping  to  be  made  by 
a  staff  member  or  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  This  study  should  then  be  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  and  be  the  basis  for  a  cooperative 
study  conference  of  school  principals  and  superintendents. 

Promotion  and  Retention  of  Pupils 

The  extent  to  which  pupils  are  making  regular  prog- 
ress through  Montana's  elementary  schools  is  shown 
in  Tables  9  and  10.    These  data  are  based  upon  informa- 
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tioii  received  from  seven  cities  and  from  four  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  They  represent  approximately 
one-third  of  the  pupils  attending  elementary  schools.  The 
tables  indicate  that  boys  and  girls  in  Montana  are  mak- 
ing good  progress  through  school.  Only  2.4  per  cent 
cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  1957-58  were  retained  in  the  grade  assigned.  Studies 
elsewhere  have  shown  that  high  rates  of  retention  result 
in  low  standards  of  achievement  and  in  a  sharp  rise  in 
instructional  costs.  Lengthening  public  education  from 
twelve  years  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  for  many 
pupils  can  only  result  in  greater  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 
Retention  of  pupils,  moreover,  rarely  achieves  the  good 
sought — better  performance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

TABLE  9 

Promotions  and  Retentions  in  The  Elementary  Schools 

of  Seven  Montana  Cities 

1957-58 


Number 
Promoted 


Number 
Retained 


Grade 


Number  Per  Cent   Number  Per  Cent    Total 


Kindergarten    ....       1,307         98.6  19  1.4  1,326 

One  3,304        94.6  189  5.4  3,493 

Two    3,248        96.8  107  3.2  3,355 

Three   3,163         97.2  91  2.8  3,254 

Four  3,038        97.9  64  2.1  3,102 

Five 3,054        98.6  44  1.4  3,098 

Six 2,550        98.9  28  1.1  2,578 

Total    19,664        97.3  542  2.7  20,20"6 

Source:     Information    supplied    by  seven  Montana    city 
school  systems. 

TABLE  10 

Promotions  and    Retentions   In   The  Rural   Elementary 

Schools  of  Four  Montana  Counties 

1957-58 


Number 
Promoted 


Number 
Retained 


Grade 


Number  Per  Cent    Number  Per  Cent     Total 


Kindergarten..  315  97.2  9  2.8  324 

One    873  96.3  34  3  7  907 

Two 721  98.4  12  1.6  733 

Three    756  99  2  6  0.8  762 

Four  720  99.2  6  0.8  726 

Five  748  98.4  12  1.6  760 

Six 643  99.1  6  0.9  649 

Total    5,776  98.5  85  1.5  5,861 

Sourse:    Information    supplied   by    four    Montana   County 
school  systems. 

The  survey  staff  commends  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  State  for  present  policies  with  respect  to 


promotion  and  retention.  A  few  children  should  be  re- 
tained because  they  are  slow  learners  and  need  a 
lengthened  period  of  public  education.  The  data  show 
that  a  few  are  receiving  such  opportunities. 

Ages  of   Children 

Tables  11  and  12  present  data  on  the  ages  of  chil- 
dren in  each  grade  in  seven  cities  and  four  counties  for 
the  school  year  1957-58.  The  figures  within  the  stairstep 
design  on  the  tables  represent  pupils  who  are  at  normal 
age  for  the  grade.  Figures  to  the  left  of  the  stairstep  de- 
sign represent  pupils  who  are  younger  than  normal;  those 
to  the  right  represent  pupils  who  are  older  than  normal. 
Children  in  special  education  rooms  are  not  included 
in   the  totals. 

Only  a  few  pupils  in  the  Montana  elementary  schools 
from  which  data  were  obtained  are  average  for  the 
grade.  Although  few  children  are  overage,  several 
children  are  so  seriously  retarded  that  they  undoubtedly 
need  special  education  rather  than  a  standard  program. 
One  child  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  instance,  and 
three  children  sixteen  years  of  age  were  assigned  to  the 
sixth  grade.  These  students,  for  their  own  growth  and 
for  the  good  of  the  total  group  need  to  be  placed  with 
youth  much  nearer  their  own  age  and  provided  an  in- 
structional program  geared  to  their  needs.  Only  a  few 
children,  as  the  tables  indicates,  are  more  than  two 
years  overage.  The  staff  commends  Montana  educa- 
tors for  this  record  because  it  indicates  respect  for  in- 
dividual differences  and  a  willingness  at  least  in  theory  to 
provide  instruction  on  several  levels  of  difficulty  at  each 
grade  level. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  11  and  12  show  that 
11.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  of  the 
sample  studied  are  underage  or  accelerated.  No  pupil 
is  more  than  two  years  younger  than  normal  age,  and 
most  of  the  younger  pupils  are  only  one  year  younger 
than  normal.  If  these  young  pupils  are  academically  tal- 
ented, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  can  adequately 
do  the  "work"'  of  the  grade  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Because  the  state  law  has  permitted  entrance  of  children 
at  six  years  of  age  anytime  during  the  year,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  younger  pupils  are  not  truly  the  most 
able.  The  survey  staff  recommends  that  teachers  and 
principals  study  each  youngster  who  is  currently  ac- 
celerated as  far  as  age  is  concerned  to  make  sure  that 
the  best  learning  experiences  possible  are  being  pro- 
vided for  the  child.  If  any  of  those  who  are  underage 
are  barely  achieving  at  a  normal  rate,  retention  in  a 
grade  to  give  them  additional  growing  time  would  be 
desirable.  Those  children  who  are  underage  but  are 
achieving  at  a  superior  level  should,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided as  enriched  a  program  as  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators can  devise.  Greater  acceleration  for  them 
would  be  doubtful  practice,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sur- 
vey staff,  until  they  have  passed  through  the  puberal 
cycle  of  growth.  Providing  a  slightly  shortened  period 
of  elementary  school  education  for  the  academically  tal- 
ented does  make  sense,  however.  The  basic  question 
which  the  staff  raises  about  the  children  who  are  under- 
age for  their  grade  is,  essentially,  "Are  all  of  these  chil- 
dren truly  placed  where  they  can  learn  best?" 
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Teacher  Preparation 

Although  the  factors  already  discussed  influence  to 
a  marked  degree  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught,  the 
factor  of  greatest  significance  in  determining  quality  of 
program  is  the  teacher. 

In  many  ways  Montana  schools  rank  near  the  top 
when  quantitative  measures  of  excellence  are  considered. 
In  1956-57,  however,  Montana  ranked  thirty-first  in  the 
nation  in  the  percentage  of  elementary  school  teachers 
who  had  four  or  more  years  of  college  preparation.  At 
that  time  only  about  four  out  of  ten  teachers  had  com- 
pleted that  much  college  work.  In  one  county  visited  by 
the  survey  staff,  only  four  out  of  fifty-four  elementary 
school  teachers  had  degrees.  Even  in  large  cities  many 
teachers  are  employed  who  had  fewer  than  four  years  of 
college  education.  Table  13  shows  the  percentage  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  Mon- 
tana and  nearby  states. 


of  Education  should  provide  funds  and  stimulation 
so  that  all  units  of  the  higher  education  system  will  pro- 
vide many  more  opportunities,  through  extension  classes 
during  the  year  and  summer  schools  spread  throughout 
the  State,  for  teachers  without  degrees  to  meet  require- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  extended  opportunities  and 
additional  incentives  should  be  provided  for  those  who 
already  have  a  bachelor's  degree  to  take  additional  courses 
in  science,  mathematics,  social  science,  literature  and  the 
humanities,  and  education.  No  further  salary  raises 
should  be  provided  for  teachers  without  degrees.  What- 
ever monies  are  available  for  salary  raises  within  the 
foreseeable  future  should  be  used  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  to  increase 
markedly  the  salaries  of  teachers  with  master's  degrees. 
Better  educated  teachers  will  provide  better  instruction 
for  Montana's  children.  Montana's  teacher's  will  obtain 
bachelor's  and  advanced  degrees  more  rapidly  if  incen- 
tives are  increased. 


TABLE    13 

Per  Cent  of  Elementary  Teachers  With  Four  or  More 

Years  of  College  Preparation 

1956-57 


State 


Per  Cent 


Ranking 


Regional        National 


Colorado  75.9 

Idaho  No  data 

Montana  39.9 

Nevada    69.4 

North  Dakota  12.9 

South  Dakota 11.3 

Utah  83.8 

Wyoming   52.5 


13 


5 

31 

3 

17 

6 

36 

7 

37 

1 

7 

4 

26 

Source:  Ranking  of  the  States,  National  Education 
Association,  1957. 

The  survey  staff  readily  admits  that  some  teachers 
with  college  degrees — perhaps  even  with  master's  degrees 
— are  less  effective  in  the  classroom  than  some  teachers 
who  have  completed  only  two  years  of  college.  Excep- 
tions do  not  prove  the  rule,  however.  Most  teachers 
simply  do  not  know  enough  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools  today  if  they  have  completed  fewer  than  four 
years  of  college.  The  rapidity  with  which  new  knowledge 
is  added  to  the  already  overflowing  storehouses  of  avail- 
able information  means  that  teachers  with  degrees  must 
also  continuously  be  studying  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
teachers. 

Instruction  in  Montana's  elementary  schools  is  not 
likely  to  improve  much  above  the  level  currently  provided 
except  as  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms are  raised.  Contract  provisions  and  salary  sched- 
ules should  be  drafted  to  force  teachers  with  fewer  than 
four  years  of  college  to  complete  a  bachelor's  degree 
program  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    The  State  Board 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Effective  instruction  depends  partly  upon  the  supplies 
and  the  equipment  which  the  teacher  has  available  for 
use.  This  section,  therefore,  presents  data  concerning 
the  availability  of  textbooks,  library  books,  paper  and 
pencils,  art  supplies,  music  equipment,  audio-visual  aids, 
furniture  which  can  be  used  flexibly,  and  well-equipped 
school   plants. 

Textbooks 

The  Schools  Laws  of  Montana  prescribe  that  "in  all 
school  districts  of  the  state  .  .  .  free  textbooks  shall  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  .  ."3  Specific  condi- 
tions under  which  textbooks  can  be  sold  within  the 
State  are  enumerated  in  some  detail.  The  district  super- 
intendent— or  the  principal  if  there  is  no  superintendent — 
is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  textbooks,  but  the  Board 
of  Trustees  must  approve  the  decisions  reached.  Article 
75-3510  of  the  laws  goes  on  to  state:  "The  textbooks 
for  one  (1)  and  two  (2)  room  schools  in  districts  that 
have  no  superintendent  or  principal  other  than  county 
superintendent,  shall  be  selected  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  on  recommendation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  three  (3)  persons  actively  engaged 
in  public  school  work  during  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools."4  In 
Actual  practice,  as  reported  by  school  officials  visited, 
textbook  committees  function  in  larger  districts  as  well 
as  in  those  having  only  one-  or  two-teacher  schools. 

The  best  measure  of  whether  a  plan  for  selection  of 
textbooks  is  good  or  not  is  whether  the  textbooks  being 
used  are  among  the  best  obtainable.  Generally,  high 
quality  textbooks  are  being  used  in  Montana's  elementary 
schools,  and,  according  to  reports,  undue  pressure  is  not 
placed  upon  professional  personnel  by  textbook  repre- 
sentatives. No  fundamental  change  is  suggested  in  the 
process  of  selecting  textbooks,  but  some  modification 
of  present  laws  regarding  selection  of  textbooks  may 
be    desirable.     In    practice,    most    third    class    districts, 


:  School  Laws  of  Montana,  Chapter  35,  Article  75-3501,  p.   129. 
'  School  Laws  of  Montana,  Chapter  35,  Article  75-3510,  p.   131. 
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whether  or  not  a  principal  or  superintendent  is  employed, 
use  the  textbooks  which  are  selected  by  the  textbook 
committee  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  staff  believes  that  such  practices  are  de- 
sirable, since  most  of  the  graduates  from  small  schools 
in  a  county  will,  in  many  instances,  attend  the  same 
high  school.  However,  whether  membership  on  the  text- 
book committee  should  be  limited  to  three,  as  Article 
75-3510  states,  is  debatable.  Whether  one  committee  is 
capable  of  selecting  books  in  all  areas  of  instruction  is 
also  debatable.  The  survey  staff  recommends  that  the 
act  should  be  changed  to  read  approximately  as  follows: 

75-3510.  Adoptions — by  administrative  officers — 
Period.  On  and  after  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
textbooks  for  all  schools  and  for  all  school  courses 
in  first  and  second  class  districts,  shall  be  selected 
by  committees  of  principals  and  teachers  appointed 
by  district  superintendents.  Textbook  lists,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committees,  and  approved  by  the 
superintendent,  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  their  approval.  When  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  books  on  the  list  shall  be 
considered  as  adopted. 

Textbooks  for  all  schools  and  for  all  school  courses 
in  third  class  districts  shall  be  selected  by  committees 
of  principals  and  teachers  appointed  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Approval  of  the  com- 
mittees recommendations  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  shall  constitute  adoption. 

Textbook  committees  appointed  either  by  district 
or  county  superintendents  shall  consist  of  at  least 
three  (3)  persons,  actively  engaged  in  public  school 
work  at  the  time  the  committees  are  functioning,  who 
are  qualified  to  make  sound  judgments  about  text- 
books in  the  areas  being  considered.  Several  commit- 
tees, working  on  differing  subject  areas  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  or  county  superintendents 
when,  in  their  judgment,  more  than  one  committee 
is  needed,  provided,  however,  that  basal  texts  shall 
not  be  adopted  in  more  than  three  (3)  subjects  in 
one  (1)  year.  Adoptions,  when  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  first  and  second  class  districts; 
and  by  the  county  superintendent  for  third  class  dis- 
tricts, shall  be  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  (3) 
years. 

In  most  schools  which  were  visited  textbooks  were 
available  in  good  quality  and  in  sufficient  amount  for 
effective  instruction.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  books 
were  in  disreputable  condition  and  had  evidently  been 
mistreated  by  the  children.  These  schools  were,  in  each 
instance,  quite  isolated.  Supervision  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  by  necessity,  was  limited  to 
several  visits  a  year.  The  teacher  had  not  established 
effective  routines  for  maintaining  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient school.  The  teacher  was,  in  each  instance,  one 
who  was  teaching  on  an  emergency  authorization.  None 
of  the  textbooks  in  such  schools  had  been  covered  with 
heavy  kraft  paper  to  protect  them  from  rain  and  snow. 
Bookcases  had  not  been  provided  to  shelve  the  books 
or    were    being    improperly    used.     The    textbooks    were 


being  consumed  at  a  rate  considerably  above  normal,  and 
children  were  developing  bad  attitudes  toward  public 
property.  Higher  standards  of  certification,  more  fre- 
quent supervision,  and  larger  units  of  organization  are 
needed  in  order  to  eliminate  such  misuse  of  free  text- 
books. 

The  only  problem  area  in  selection  of  textbooks  in 
Montana's  elementary  schools  seems  to  be  that  of  social 
studies  in  upper  grades.  In  some  sections  of  the  State, 
city  schools  have  adopted  history  and  geography  texts 
and  teach  the  subjects  separately,  while  county  schools 
have  adopted  social  studies  texts  and,  as  a  result,  provide 
a  unified  or  "fused"  instructional  program.  Although 
this  creates  some  difficulties  for  children  who  transfer 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  no  simple  solution  to  the 
problem  exists.  The  survey  staff  could,  of  course,  state 
that  one  of  the  two  methods  is  distinctly  superior  and 
recommend  its  use  exclusively;  but  no  one  knows  for 
sure  whether  it  is  better  to  teach  history  and  geography 
as  separate  subjects  or  whether  children  learn  more  of 
what  they  need  to  learn  through  unified  programs.  Re- 
search tends  to  support  the  unified  approach,  but  there 
are  many  variables  which  must  be  considered,  including 
teacher  competency.  The  manner  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  provided — i.  e.,  the  methods  used — probably  has 
a  greater  effect  on  relative  achievement  than  the  text- 
books chosen.  Either  approach  could  result  in  effective 
learning,  but  will  not  necessarily  do  so. 

Library  Book  and  Services 

Books  for  leisure-time  reading  and  for  reference  work 
are  rather  generously  provided  in  most  elementary  schools 
in  Montana.  In  some  schools  library  books  are  limited 
and  inadequate  funds  are  being  expended  to  bring  class- 
room and/or  central  libraries  up  to  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard. A  number  of  systems  visited  were  spending  ap- 
proximately $1.50  per  child  per  year  for  new  books.  Some 
small  districts  were  spending  considerably  more,  and 
should  have  been,  because  the  smaller  the  unit  the  larger 
the   basic   collection   must   be   for   adequacy. 

A  number  of  counties  have  established  good  libraries 
which  furnish  collections  of  books  to  teachers.  One 
county  which  was  visted  has  contracted  with  the  city 
library  to  provide  such  services  for  county  school  teach- 
ers. Usually  from  30  to  100  books  could  be  withdrawn 
at  one  time  and  kept  from  three  to  six  weeks.  One 
county  had  a  bookmobile  which  frequently  rotated  col- 
lections in  the  schools.  Some  help  with  cataloging  was 
also  furnished  schools  from  the  county  library.  Rural 
elementary  schools  in  that  county  had  superior  collec- 
tions of  library  books — the  best  on  the  average  which 
were   seen. 

City  schools  vary  considerably  in  the  support  given 
to  libraries.  Some  provide  well-stocked  central  libraries 
plus  good  collections  in  the  classroom  which  are  re- 
turned to  the  central  library  when  no  longer  needed. 
In  other  cities,  central  libraries  are  not  provided  in 
elementary  schools — all  books  are  concentrated  in  room 
libraries — an  few  books  are  purchased  each  year. 

Generally,  throughout  the  State,  dictionaries  and  en- 
cyclopedias are  available  in  quantity.  In  some  schools, 
too  few  sets  of  different  encyclopedias  are  provided,  and 
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some  schools  have  few  reference  materials.  Some  school 
rooms  are  cluttered  with  books  which  have  been  do- 
nated by  interested  parents,  but  the  books  are  almost  all 
old  and  adult-level.  Such  books  should  be  given  to  a 
charitable  agency  for  disposal — they  should  not  be  re- 
tained as   "shelf-takers." 

As  larger  units  of  school  organization  are  developed 
it  should  be  possible — without  much  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  now  expended  for  library  books — to 
develop  within  each  county  a  fine  central  library  which 
should  be  expanded  into  a  central  materials  bureau. 
Delivery  service  for  books  should  be  provided  to  every 
school  in  the  county  at  regular  intervals.  Certain  iso- 
lated schools  will  need  to  be  given  larger  collections  at 
less  frequent  intervals,  but  circulation  of  books  among 
several  schools  within  the  course  of  a  year  will  mean 
many  more  available  books  for  a  school  and  much  greater 
use  of  books  already  purchased. 

All  elementary  schools  with  twelve  or  more  teachers 
should,  as  quickly  as  feasible,  be  provided  with  a  central 
library  equipped  with  a  simplified  card  catalog;  sets  of 
recommended  encyclopedias  for  children;  an  unabridged 
dictionary;  several  atlases;  a  rather  complete  collection 
of  children's  magazines;  daily  newspapers  of  the  city; 
at  least  one  other  daily  from  another  city  in  Montana; 
and  perhaps  an  out-of-state  daily  or  Sunday  paper.  When 
financially  feasible,  at  least  half-time  librarian  service 
should  be  provided  for  schools  of  this  size.  Units  with 
eighteen  or  more  teachers  should  have  a  full-time  li- 
brarian-materials coordinator.  The  State  Library  Exten- 
sion Commission  should,  of  course,  be  invited  by  super- 
intendents to  give  guidance  as  libraries  and  library  service 
are  improved. 

Visual  Aids 

The  state  library  of  films  contained  about  3,200  titles 
and  about  4,200  films  at  the  time  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted. About  1,100  films  per  week  were  being  supplied 
to  schools  in  Montana.  Schools  pay  transportation  costs 
each  day  and  a  charge  of  65  cents  per  film  which  is 
used  to  purchase  new  films.  The  films  may  be  used 
for  one  week  in  a  school  system.  Generally  this  period 
of  time  is  adequate,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  limita- 
tion some  of  the  larger  centers  are  making  very  limited 
use  of  available  films.  So  many  elementary  schools  are 
located  in  such  centers,  that  they  either  need  to  have 
films  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  they  need  to  be  able 
to  get  several  copies  of  the  same  film  simultaneously. 
Unfortunately,  schedules  for  almost  all  films  at  present 
have  to  be  made  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Montana  Educational  Film  Directory  which  lists 
the  films  available  is  printed  privately  and  must  be  pur- 
chased by  school  systems  desiring  to  use  the  film  li- 
brary. The  directory  costs  $10.  Supplements  are  pre- 
pared in  the  visual  education  office  about  twice  a  year 
and  are  sent  to  all  persons  who  have  purchased  the 
directory.  A  new  directory  is  published  about  every  five 
years. 

The  instructional  program  in  Montana's  elementary 
schools  is  undoubtedly  enriched  as  a  result  of  the  visual 
education  service.  Concentration  of  available  funds  on 
films    seems    to    be   wise   generally,    but    the   possibility 


of  expanding  the  service  to  include  tapes  should  be 
envisioned.  Filmstrips  should  continue  to  be  provided 
at  district  or  county  levels.  Collections  of  filmsrtips  are 
not  adequate  in  a  number  of  places  visited,  but  are  su- 
perior in  many  districts. 

The  survey  staff  believes  the  directory  should  be 
published  by  the  State  and  one  copy  should  be  furnished 
each  public  school  whenever  a  new  edition  is  printed. 
A  charge  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the  printing 
should  be  made  to  any  individuals  or  other  agencies 
wishing  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  directory  and  for  dupli- 
cate copies  requested  by  schools.  The  directory  should 
be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  at  least  every  two 
years.  The  possibility  of  decentralizing  the  film  de- 
pository, with  perhaps  two  additional  centers  being  estab- 
lished to  cut  transportation  time  and  provide  better  serv- 
ice, should  be  considered  as  additional  copies  of  films 
are  purchased.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  shorten  the 
time  films  must  be  ordered  in  advance  of  use. 

Other  Instructional  Aids 

Montana's  elementary  schools  generally  are  equip- 
ped with  needed  instructional  supplies  and  aids.  Class- 
rooms almost  universally  are  provided  with  pencil  sharp- 
eners; electric  clocks;  easels;  record  players  and  radios; 
paper  cutters;  flannel  boards;  handwriting  guides;  ade- 
quate supplies  of  construction  paper,  paste,  and  powdered 
tempera;  paper  towels  and  soap  for  handwashing;  maps; 
globes;  and  fairly  adequate  storage  facilities.  Many 
schools  have  portable  electric  organs,  pianos  in  many 
classrooms,  projectors  for  both  moving  pictures  and 
filmstrips,  filing  cases  for  teachers,  typewriters  with 
primer  type,  fluid  duplicators  and  mimeographs,  an  mobile 
storage  units  which  can  be  used  in  numerous  ways.  Most 
rural  schools  have  fire  extinguishers.  Flags  of  the  United 
States  hang  in  every  classroom,  and  those  of  the  state  of 
Montana  and  the  United  Nations  are  displayed  in  many 
schools.  Weekly  papers  which  present  current  reading 
material  for  children  at  each  grade  level  are  furnished  by 
almost  all  districts.  In  many  instances  paper  and  pencils 
are  furnished  for  first  and  second  graders.  Probably  the 
outstanding  feature  of  Montana's  elementary  schools 
is  the  adequacy  with  which  instructional  aids  are  pro- 
vided— whether  the  school  is  isolated,  located  in  a  small 
town,  or  part  of  a  large  city  system.  Almost  all  instruc- 
tional aids  are  purchased  through  regularly  budgeted 
funds,  not  through  monies  raised  by  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations. 

Not  all  conditions,  of  course,  are  ideal.  In  one  school 
system  children  attending  the  "free  public  schools"  were 
being  charged  a  materials  fee.  The  fee  was  moderate, 
but  it  constituted  an  obvious  tuition  charge.  Aids  for 
children  to  use  as  the  basis  for  experiments  in  science 
were  limited.  In  only  a  few  schools  was  a  mobile  science 
laboratory  adequate  for  simple  experiments  seen.  Mount- 
ed pictures  for  classrooms,  moreover,  were  inadequate. 
Generally  the  mounted  pictures  were  limited  to  the  tra- 
ditional head  of  George  Washington  and,  perhaps,  one 
additional  "master."  Frequently  these  pictures  were  hung 
high  above  chalkboards.  Halls  in  most  schools  were 
not  being  used  for  display  of  effective  art  of  interest  to 
children.    Only  a  few   boys  in   the   upper   grades   were 
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provided  opportunities  to  learn  to  use  power  and  hand 
tools  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  Nu- 
merous globes  in  middle  and  primary  grades  were  too 
complicated  for  the  children,  and  quite  a  few  outdated 
maps  were  seen.  In  numerous  classrooms  the  United 
States  flag  had  tacks  driven  through  it  into  the  wall. 
Instructions  for  the  proper  display  of  the  flag  should 
be  disseminated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  all  superintendents  and  principals. 

Few  elementary  classrooms  in  Montana  are  equipped 
so  that  the  room  can  be  darkened  for  presentation 
of  films,  filmstrips,  or  material  prepared  by  the  teacher 
for  use  with  the  opaque  projector.  In  one  school,  located 
in  a  medium-size  community,  practically  all  use  of  visual 
aids  had  to  be  eliminated  during  the  1957-58  school  year 
because  the  single  room  that  could  be  darkened  had  to 
be  used  as  a  regular  classroom. 

Some  teachers  in  small,  rural  schools  (but  not  all,  by 
any  means)  seemed  not  to  know  what  was  needed  so  that 
the  classroom  would  be  effectively  equipped  for  learning. 
When  asked  about  the  availability  of  instructional  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  such  teachers  without  exception 
indicated  that  they  had  received  all  they  had  asked  for 
and  that  they  had  no  other  needs.  As  has  been  previously 
indicated,  more  adequate  supervision  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  teacher  preparation  are  essential  if  such  con- 
ditions are  to  be  eliminated. 

Buildings  and  Furniture 

Most  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  visited  were 
efficiently  lighted,  spacious  for  the  number  of  children 
being  served,  functional,  effectively  heated,  and  well  main- 
tained. Small  teacherages  are  provided  at  many  of  the 
one-teacher  rural  elementary  schools.  Many  of  these, 
although  very  comfortable,  are  only  used  by  teachers 
during  the  stormy  winter  weather.  Numerous  one-  and 
two-room  rural  schools  have  oil  heat  controlled  by  ther- 
mostats, hot  water  heaters,  fluorescent  lights  properly 
crated,  indoor  toilets  and  handwashing  facilities,  and 
telephones.  One  four-room  school  which  was  visited 
had  a  lunchroom;  an  auditorium-library;  a  full-size  gym- 
nasium with  attached  bus  garages;  and  teacherages,  each 
with  three  or  four  rooms,  for  every  member  of  the 
faculty.  A  number  of  the  rural  schools  had  either  daily 
janitorial  service  or  complete  cleaning  once  a  week.  Many 
of  the  rural  schools  had  a  locker  in  which  each  child 
could  store  his  belongings  while  at  school. 

Some  of  the  larger  elementary  schools  visited  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  which  were  constructed  many  years 
ago,  are  multiple-story  buildings  with  furnaces  in  the 
basement,  and  wooden  stairwells.  Some  elementary 
schools  are  housed  in  cast-off  secondary  schools  which 
have  not  been  modernized  or  modified.  Children  were 
attending  school  in  one  district  in  a  building  which  had 
been  condemned;  while  on  the  lot  nearby  a  new  high 
school  building  indicated  where  the  district's  bonding 
capacity  had  been  spent.  Some  rural  schools  have  out- 
door toilets,  no  water  supply  on  the  school  grounds, 
fluorescent  lights  without  louvers  to  break  the  glare, 
and  coal  stoves  in  the  classroom. 


Some  of  the  newer  elementary  schools  in  small  towns 
and  cities  are  beautiful,  spacious,  and  functional.  Most 
of  these  buildings  have  a  multipurpose  room  which  serves 
as  indoor  play  space  in  inclement  weather,  as  a  small 
auditorium  for  school  and  community  use,  and  as  an 
audio-visual  projection  room.  Many  of  these  rooms  have 
a  small  kitchen  adjoining  the  multipurpose  room  which 
is  used  in  serving  refreshments  at  community  meetings 
such  as  the  PTA.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  schools  pro- 
vide lunchroom  facilities — and  these  are  usually  consoli- 
dated schools  served  by  buses. 

Furniture  in  many  elementary  school  classrooms 
has  not  been  well  chosen  for  a  good  instructional  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  furniture  in  small  schools  is  not 
adjustable.  Furniture  which  is  adjustable  is  especially 
needed  when  schools  are  so  small  that  only  a  few  sizes 
can  be  stocked.  Much  of  the  furniture  which  has  been 
purchased  can  be  used  only  as  places  for  children  to 
sit  and  work.  Flexibility  of  use  within  the  classroom 
and  building  is  an  important  criterion  of  good  furniture 
for  elementary  school  classrooms.  In  the  future,  more 
furniture  should  be  purchased  which  provides  table-top 
work  space,  which  can  be  grouped  to  provide  differing 
classroom  arrangements,  and  which  has  separate  chairs 
for  use  within  the  room  and  the  building. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Article  75-2002  of  the  School  Laws  of  Montana  reads 
as  follows:  "All  public  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the 
English  language,  and  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
following  branches,  viz:  Reading,  penmanship,  written 
arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  orthography,  geography, 
English  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  system,  civics  (state  and  federal), 
United  States  history,  the  history  of  Montana,  music,  art. 
elementary  agriculture,  including  cooperative  economics." 
Article  75-2009  further  requires  instruction  in  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation,  and  Article  75-2013 
instruction  in  conservation.  Moral  and  civic  instruction 
is  required  by  Article  75-2405,  and  granting  school  credit 
for  private  instruction  in  music  taken  outside  of  school 
hours  is  permitted  by  Article  75-2016. 

When  the  curriculum  is  specified  by  legislative  action 
rather  than  by  authority  delegated  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  special  interests  or  the 
concerns  of  particular  individuals  with  prestige  or  power 
tend  to  determine  the  program.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  survey  staff  the  articles  just  enumerated  should  be 
combined  into  a  new  act  giving  responsibility  for  curricu- 
lum planning  and  development  of  courses  of  study  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  proviso 
that  reports  on  the  program  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  at  regular  intervals.  Granting  school  credit 
for  instruction  provided  privately  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  need  for  such  flexibility  and,  simultaneously,  for 
specific  assignment  of  responsibility  can  well  be  seen 
by  noting  that  science  is  not  required  by  the  legislature, 
but  instruction  in  agriculture  and  cooperative  economics 
is.  In  actual  practice,  science  is  taught  in  Montana's 
elementary  schools,  for  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
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words  "elementary  agriculture"  has  come,  over  the  years, 
to  encompass  the  program  in  science.  The  point  being 
made  is  that  curriculum  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment is  not  properly  the  function  of  the  legislature. 
Such  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  State's  executive 
for  education,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  report- 
ing frequently  to  the  legislature  on  the  state  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall,  of  course,  be  guided,  as  decisions  re- 
garding the  program  are  made,  by  the  opinions  of  in- 
formed persons  in  the  State,  professional  educators,  and 
the  changing  social  conditions  in  Montana  and  the  world. 

What  Parents  and  Educators  Think 
About  Improvements  Needed 

Recently,  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  a  number  of  meetings 
have  been  held  with  citizen's  groups  throughout  the  State 
to  get  ideas  from  informed  and  interested  people  about 
directions  in  which  education  in  Montana  should  move. 
As  is  inevitable  when  many  people  think  about  a  prob- 
lem, conflicts  and  differences  of  opinion  arise.  Never- 
theless, a  compilation  of  the  response  of  discussion 
groups  in  ten  such  meetings,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  listed  the 
following  twelve  answers  to  the  question,  "What  should 
the  elementary  schools  do  better?" 

1.  Teach  children  to  think. 

2.  Develop  better  public  relations,  understanding,  and 
communication  between  schools,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents. 

3.  Improve  techniques  for  motivation,  study  habits, 
and  attitude  information. 

4.    Offer  more  for  gifted  children;  consider  split-level 
curriculum. 

5.  Develop  greater  appreciation  of  American  heritage. 

6.  Use  gymnasiums  for  more  than  athletics. 

7.  Study  advantages  of  offering  foreign  languages, 
algebra  and   science. 

8.  Enlist  cooperation  of  families  in  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. 

9.  Study  possible  changes  in  readiness  for  school,  and 
state  entrance  law. 

10.  Urge  teachers  to  keep  current. 

11.  Enlist  better  audio-visual  techniques. 

12.  Offer  more  art  and  music0 

The  same  report  on  an  earlier  page  indicated  that  the 
participants  in  the  conferences  believed  that  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  all  basic  subjects  and  that 
more  drill  should  be  provided  in  all  tool  subjects.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  participants  in  the  conferences  wanted 
teachers  to  teach  more  of  everything,  that  there  are  con- 


flicts between  enumerated  goals  and  that  they  con- 
scientiously were  suggesting  changes  which  they  felt 
would  bring  about  substantial  improvement.  The  rec- 
ommendations indicate  areas  of  concern  which  need  at- 
tention, although  some  of  the  solutions  proposed  are  not 
likely  to  be  soundly  conceived.  Continuing  involvement 
of  parents  and  educators  in  such  endeavors  is  recom- 
mended. 

State  Courses  of  Study 

No  recent  publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  outlines  an  acceptable  or  a  desirable 
course  of  study.  Several  bulletins  are  available  which 
provide  clues  to  practices  deemed  desirable  in  particular 
areas,  and  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  have  indicated  goals  and  have  sug- 
gested changes.  More  specific  guidance  is  needed  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  especially 
for  teachers  in  small  schools.  Many  county  superintend- 
ents are  able  to  provide  only  token  supervision  of  in- 
struction and,  until  qualifications  and  salary  of  such 
positions  are  raised,  effective  instructional  leadership 
from  county  superintendents  is  likely  to  remain  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Larger  cities  in  Montana 
are  developing  their  own  curriculum  departments,  staff- 
ing these  agencies  with  competently  trained  people,  and 
beginning  to  provide  on-the-job  learning  experiences 
planned  to  improve  the  teacher's  competencies.  In  small 
towns  and  in  rural  areas  printed  materials  which  explain 
in  some  detail  the  total  program  of  instruction  (not  just 
directions  for  teaching  a  single  subject)  are  essential. 

A  Balanced  Program  Is  Needed 

One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  good  learning 
program  for  chilren  is  balance  among  all  the  elements. 
Too  much  drill — even  when  it  is  provided  as  meaningful 
practice — results  in  too  little  applictation  of  that  which 
has  been  learned.  Too  little  drill,  on  the  other  hand, 
results  in  skills  not  mastered,  facts  not  known,  and  in- 
evitably to  sloppy  rather  than  effective  thought.  Too 
much  emphasis  upon  learning  to  read  may  result  in  little 
use  of  reading  to  learn.  Excessive  emphasis  on  science 
and  mathematics  could  push  out  concern  for  poetry, 
music,  and  art.  A  balanced  program  is  needed — a  pro- 
gram in  which  all  parts  are  harmoniously  related. 

How  do  the  elementary  schools  of  Montana  rate  in 
terms  of  a  balanced  program?  As  in  most  states,  tremen- 
dous variation  exists  among  schools  within  a  district 
and  among  districts.  Many  schools  which  were  visited 
evidently  had  developed  a  program  with  solid  intellec- 
tual content,  variety,  high  interest  for  children,  and 
emphasis  on  skill  development.  Desirable  attitudes  were 
being  taught  and  learned.  Generally,  these  schools  were 
located  where  instructional  leadership  of  high  quality 
was  available  from  the  county  superintendent,  curriculum 
director  and  staff,  and/or  principals. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  to  illustrate  lack  of 
balance  in  programs  in  other  elementary  schools  such 
as:  (1)  overemphasis  on  phonics  so  that  reading  be- 
comes   a    word-calling    rather    than    a    meaning    getting 
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process;  (2)  excessive  utilization  of  a  drill  approach  to 
learning  so  that  children  have  little  opportunity  to  think 
with  what  they  have  learned;  (3)  excessively  long  periods 
of  quiet  study  without  sufficient  change  in  activity  to 
provide  variety  and  stimulation;  (4)  almost  complete 
lack  of  creative  art  experiences;  (5)  excessive  use  of 
workbooks;  (6)  little  participation  by  children  in  plan- 
ning with  the  teacher;  (7)  concentration  on  language 
arts  portions  of  the  program  to  the  extent  that  children 
make  more  progress  than  might  be  expected  therein, 
but,  as  a  result,  do  not  know  content  in  social  studies, 
science,  and  mathematics  which  they  need.  Generally, 
such  practices  were  found  in  schools  where  teachers  had 
little  professional  preparation  for  the  job  they  were  at- 
tempting to  perform,  where  guides  for  the  teacher  con- 
sisted mainly  of  manuals  supplied  with  the  textbooks, 
and  where  supervision  was  negligible. 


Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Should  be  Extended 

Although  the  citizens  of  Montana  have,  throughout 
the  years,  consistently  supported  the  ideal  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  present  practices  of  adminis- 
tration and  instruction  prevent  achievement  of  that  goal. 
Among  the  obvious  steps  which  have  been  taken  in 
the  State  to  achieve  the  ideal,  the  following  can  be  cited 
as  noteworthy: 

1.  Providing  public  school  kindergartens  for  children 
five  years  of  age  in  several  population  centers.  Instruc- 
tion in  kindergartens  provides  children  from  small  fami- 
lies opportunity  to  learn  from  other  children.  It  pro- 
vides, moreover,  opportunity  for  all  children  to  have 
direct  experiences  which  will  build  concepts  needed  for 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Providing  special  classes  for  children  who  are 
sufficiently  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handicapped 
that  participation  in  regular  classes  would  not  be  profit- 
able or  possible.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  centers 
provide  learning  opportunities  for  such  children.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  such  children  in  areas 
of  sparse  population  has  not  been  solved. 

3.  Providing  high  quality  education  for  children  on 
Indian  reservations  so  that  they  may  be  equipped  to 
take  their  places  as  effective  citizens  in  Montana.  The 
general  policy  of  providing  good  public  schools  for 
children  wherever  they  live  is  supported  by  the  survey 
staff. 

4.  Providing  an  occasional  opportunity  for  children 
in  small  rural  schools  to  participate  in  county-wide  ac- 
tivities. Only  rarely,  however,  do  children  from  isolated 
schools  have  opportunity  to  think,  play,  and  compete 
with  others  of  the  same  age. 

5.  Providing  equal  standards  for  urban  and  rural 
schools  as  far  as  teacher  education  and  certification  are 
concerned,  although  these  standards  do  not  provide 
sufficient  incentive  for  additional  teacher  preparation 
at  this  time. 

6.  Providing  schools  which  are  basically  well-equipped 
for   learning. 


These  accomplishments  are  all  to  be  commended.  The 
steps  which  have  been  taken  should  be  extended  so  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  children  five  years  of  age 
will  have  kindergarten  experiences,  so  that  more  of  the 
children  needing  special  education  will  receive  it,  and 
so  that  children  attending  small  schools  will  have  more 
experiences  with  larger  groups  and  be  able  to  broaden 
their  range  of  friendships. 

Methods  of  Instruction  Should  Be   Improved 

Teachers  in  Montana's  elementary  schools,  as  teachers 
in  schools  elsewhere,  use  varied  methods  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  skills,  understandings,  and  attitudes.  Many 
desirable  practices  were  observed,  including: 

1.  Using  a  tape  recorder  to  record  childrens'  voices 
as  they  read  a  selection  from  a  book,  so  that  each  child 
could  hear  his  own  voice  and  could  analyze  its  effective- 
ness. 

2.  Stimulating  children  to  write  letters  to  the  county 
superintendent  by  mimeographing  their  letters  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  all  schools  in  the  county. 

3.  Posting  on  a  bulletin  board  numerous  used  en- 
velopes illustrating  various  ways  of  addressing  an  envel- 
ope correctly. 

4.  Developing  "helper"  charts,  so  that  each  child  in 
the  room  feels  responsibility  for  the  group's  welfare  and 
has  a  job  to  do. 

5.  Making  hand  puppets  and  using  them  to  stimulate 
creative  oral  expression  and  dramatic  talent. 

6.  Providing  opoprtunity  for  children  to  participate 
in  choral   speaking  activities. 

7.  Developing  with  children  charts  of  word  "families" 
so  that  phonetic  elements  in  new  words  will  be  recognized 
quickly. 

8.  Using  outline  maps  for  location  exercises  instead 
of  wasting  time  with  "freehand"  drawing  of  maps. 

9.  Providing  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling  on  as  many  levels  as  necessary. 

10.  Providing  some  activities  in  which  all  children 
in  a   class   can   profitably   participate. 

11.  Using  weekly  newspapers  to  stimulate  children 
to  read  to  interest  them  in  current  events. 

12.  Arranging  milk  cartons  on  a  table  to  show  how 
many  quarts,  how  many  pints,  and  how  many  half-pints 
in  a  gallon. 

13.  Providing  games  which  have  a  numerical  or 
word  base — such  as  Monoply,  Scrabble,  Dominoes — for 
children  to  play  when  they  have  a  few  minutes  of  free 

time. 

14.  Keeping  individual  and  class  progress  charts 
in  arithmetic. 

15.  Using  the  "basic  seven"  food  chart  to  analyze 
nutritional  intake. 
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16.  Providing  rhythm  band  instruments  and  song 
flutes  so  that  young  children  have  instrumental  music 
experiences. 

17.  Conducting    a     hydroponics     experiment     in     the 

classroom. 

18.  Displaying  a  model  of  an  oil  well  and  a  cross 
section  of  soil  under  glass  to  illustrate  different  strata 
of  rock  under  the  ground. 

19.  Providing  charts  which  show  the  parts  and  the 
function  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears. 

20.  Using  a  few  moments  as  activities  are  changing 
for  mental  arithmetic  practice. 

21.  Providing  a  small  electric  traffic  light  in  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  classes  for  practice  in  safely 
crossing  streets. 

22.  Providing  both  a  free  play  period  each  day  and 
one  in  which  play  is  directed  so  that  new  games  are 
learned  and  new  skills  are  developed. 

23.  Giving  children  who  are  talented  in  music  an 
opportunity  once  or  twice  a  week  to  participate  in  a 
special  musical  organization  under  competent  leadership. 

24.  Using  reference  books,  current  magazines,  and 
newspapers  to  get  current  information  about  countries 
being   studied   in   social   studies   or   geography. 

25.  Providing  a  unit  of  study  on  atoms  and  atomic 
energy. 

26.  Occasionally  blocking  an  exist  during  a  fire 
drill  so  that  children  will  learn  secondary  and  tertiary 
exits  in  case  of  a  real  disaster. 

27.  Using  flannel  boards  to  illustrate  fractional  parts 
of  a  whole  and  different  musical  signs. 

28.  Planting  beans  on  a  wet  blotter  between  glass 
so  children  can  see  the  sprouting  process,  and  planting 
sweet  potatoes  in  glass  jars  so  that  the  root  and  leaf 
structures  can  be  seen. 

29.  Providing  microscopes  and  simple  laboratory 
apparatus  so  that  children  may  learn  more  about  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 

30.  Providing  competitive  athletic  experiences  on  an 
intramural  basis — rather  than  engaging  in  interschool 
competition  in  a  league  and  with  a  championship. 

31.  Planning  with  children  how  the  day  will  be  spent 
or  how  the  next  period  can  best  be  utilized  for  effective 
work. 

32.  Providing  ways  of  using  free  or  extra  time  to 
extend  insights  and  understandings  by  having  a  table 
containing  extra  "challenges"  for  those  who  finish  work 
rapidly. 

33.  Giving  children  opportunity  to  use  crayons,  paint, 
paper,  and  clay  to  express  ideas  creatively. 

34.  Using  blocks  or  bottle  caps  for  manipulation 
purposes  as  concepts  of  number  are  developed. 

35.  Providing  a  pocket  chart  or  a  board  with  books 
to  teach  units,  tens,  and  hundreds. 


36.  Using  driftwood,  broken  tile,  scraps  of  wall  paper, 
etc.,  to  decorate  the  classroom  artistically. 

37.  Giving  all  children  hearing  and  vision  tests  sev- 
eral times  during  elementary  school  years — at  least  two 
examinations  by  a  physician  of  heart,  chest,  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  throat — and  dental  examination  annually. 

38.  Displaying  children's  art  work  in  hall  cases  and 

in  attractive  frames. 

39.  Providing  a  well-balanced  hot  lunch  at  school, 
including  menu  planning  and  study  of  nutrition  as  part 
of  classroom  activities,  and  publishing  the  menu  for  the 
coming  week  in  local  papers  for  the  guidance  of 
parents. 

40.  Using  boys  and  girls,  under  supervision,  as  safety 
patrol  members  to  keep  children  off  the  streets  until 
traffic  is  clear  rather  than  to  control  traffic;  in  rural 
areas,  using  patrol  members  on  buses  to  make  sure  that 
young  children  do  not  cross  a  highway  until  traffic  has 
stopped. 

41.  Providing  home  economics  and  manual  arts  ex- 
periences for  seventh  and  eighth  graders  in  well-equipped 
special  rooms. 

42.  Stimulating  children  to  bring  hobbies  to  school 
for  display  purposes  in  order  to  encourage  others  to 
use  their  leisure  time  profitabley. 

43.  Conducting  a  nutrition  experiment  in  the  room, 
using  hamsters. 

44.  Using  parent  conferences  for  teachers  to  report 
the  progress  of  pupils  and,  in  turn,  to  learn  more  about 
the  children  in  their  classes. 

45.  Providing  milk  or  fruit  juice  at  minimum  cost  for 
children  at  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  breaks. 

46.  Providing  interest  clubs  which  meet  once  or  twice 
a  week  for  a  period  of  from  thirty-to  forty-five  minutes. 

By  contrast,  many  undesirable  teaching  practices  were 
seen.  Among  such  practices  the  following  are  repre- 
sentative: 

1.  Awarding  stars  for  work  well  done. 

2.  Putting  too  much  emphasis  upon  workbooks  and 
upon  drill — too  little  upon  thought  and  the  use  of  what 
has  been  learned. 

3.  Pushing  six-year-olds  into  advanced  reading  ex- 
periences before  they  are  able  to  read  with  meaning  and 
understanding  at  a   lower   level  of  achievement. 

4.  Telling  children  the  words  with  which  they  are 
having  difficulty  rather  than  teaching  them  how  to  de- 
termine an  unknown  word. 

5.  Overemphasizing  reading  of  reading  books  in  up- 
per grades  rather  than  emphasizing  reading  to  learn — 
using  books  in  content  areas. 

6.  Beginning  instruction  in  cursive  writing  in  the 
second  grade  rather  than  in  the  third,  and,  although 
muscular  readiness  differs  greatly,  providing  no  group- 
ing of  children  for  such  instruction. 
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7.  Teaching  stereotypes  of  other  lands  and  peoples — 
such  as  the  windmills-tulips-wooden  shoes  stereotpyes 
of  the  Netherlands. 

8.  Providing  a  bulletin  board  with  a  Valentine  theme 
near  the  middle  of  March. 

9.  Serving  children  water  which  is  taken  from  an 
untested  well  located  close  to  pit  toilets. 

10.  Using  patterns  as  the  basis  for  instruction  in  art — 
evidence  of  overemphasis  on  the  product,  underemphasis 
upon  the  process  of  creation. 

11.  Providing  no  planned,  regular  science  instruction 
in  the  first  six  grades. 

12.  Placing  poorly  chosen  equipment  on  playgrounds 
— equipment  such  as  merry-go-rounds,  swings,  teeter- 
totters. 

13.  Providing  a  bottled  drink  dispensing  machine 
in  a  lunchroom. 

14.  Using  fanciful  stories  with  mentally  retarded 
children  instead  of  gearing  instruction  to  real  and  easy- 
to-understand  experiences. 

15.  Providing  instruction  with,  evidently,  very  little 
advance  planning. 

16.  Permitting  children  to  enter  schools  without  vac- 
cinations and  innoculations  essential  for  safety  of  others. 

17.  Permitting  food  handlers  in  lunchrooms  to  work 
without  requirement  of  medical  examination  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

18.  Placing  thirty-five  kindergarten  children  in  one 
room  with  only  one  teacher  and  no  assistant. 

19.  Scrambling  the  letters  of  the  words  in  the  spelling 
list. 

20.  Providing  limited  nursing  service  and  few  medi- 
cal examinations. 

The  survey  staff  believes  that  the  most  fruitful  way 
of  bringing  about  substantial  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction  is  (1)  for  the  State  to  provide  greater  incen- 
tives for  teachers  to  complete  their  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees;  (2)  to  add  a  competent  curriculum  staff 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  (3)  to 
raise  the  qualifications  and  the  salaries  for  county  su- 
perintendents so  that  persons  will  be  attracted  to  these 
positions  who  will  be  able  either  to  organize  an  effective 
supervisory  program  or  to  provide  instructional  leader- 
ship themselves;  (4)  to  add  curriculum  specialists  to  the 
central  administrative  staffs  of  major  population  centers 
— people  with  advanced  graduate  work  in  curriculum  and 
supervision  who  will  organize  in-service  education  pro- 
grams for  teachers  similar  to  those  currently  provided 
in  a  few  places.  Teachers  are  not  likely  to  change  their 
ways  of  teaching  except  as  they  are  encouraged  to  learn 
more  about  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  are  pro- 
vided guidance  and  encouragement  by  highly  qualified 
instructional  leaders. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
instructional  program  in  elementary  schools  of  Montana 
have  been  cither  specified  or  implied  in  the  previous 
sections    of    the    chapter.     Major    recommendations    are 

presented   in   the   following  pages. 

1.  An  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
with  responsibilities  for  curriculum  planning  and  program 
improvement  should  be  authorized  and  employed.  Such 
a  person  should  hold  the  doctorate  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  and  be  highly  skilled  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  subordinates.  He  should  be  sufficiently  articu- 
late that  he  could  represent  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  before  both  lay  and  professional 
groups.  He  should  be  charged  with  responsibility  for 
over-all  coordination  of  the  program  of  instruction  at 
all  levels  of  public  education,  and  especially  with  re- 
sponsiiblity  for  cooidinating  the  efforts  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  who 
work  in  instructional  areas.  His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  responsibility  envisioned — approxi- 
mately that  of  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  university 
system. 

2.  At  least  three  general  elementary  specialists,  highly 
qualified  to  provide  instructional  leadership,  should  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  One  of  these  should  have  particular  compe- 
tence in  the  language  arts,  one  in  mathematics-science, 
and  one  in  social  studies.  Each  should  have  training 
considerably  beyond  the  master's  degree,  preferably  the 
doctorate  in  elementary  education.  Each  should  be  as- 
signed to  work  with  both  rural  and  urban  schools  in  a 
region  of  the  State — one  for  schools  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, one  for  those  in  central  Montana,  and  one  for 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  State.  The  persons  selected 
should  be  able  not  only  to  provide  capable  general  in- 
structional leadership  in  a  region  of  the  State,  but  also 
state-wide  leadership  in  their  particular  area  of  com- 
petence. These  are  the  basic  content  areas  for  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  include  capable  people  who 
are  providing  state-wide  leadership  therein. 

3.  Present  laws  specifying  the  program  to  be  offered 
in  Montana's  schools  should  be  combined  into  a  new 
act  which  centralizes  authority  and  responsibility  for 
curriculum  planning  and  development  of  courses  of  study 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Curriculum  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment is  not  properly  a  function  of  the  legislature.  An 
example  of  the  problem  which  is  created  by  legislative 
enumeration  of  courses  is  the  current  law  requiring 
elementary  agriculture  and  cooperative  economics  but 
not  mentioning  elementary  science.  Authority  for  pro- 
gram development  should  be  vested  in  the  Statc"s  execu- 
tive for  education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  will,  of  course,  be  guided  as  decisions 
are  made,  by  the  opinions  of  informed  persons  in  the 
State  and  the  changing  social  conditions  in  Montana  and 
the  world.  The  legislature  should  expect  and  require 
frequent  reports  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on   the  status  of  the  educational  program. 
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4.  A  course  of  study  should  be  developed  by  the 
State  Department  01  Public  Instruction  which  will  provide 
specific  suggestions  for  teachers  in  schools  of  several 
sizes  and  types.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public- 
Instruction  previously  mentioned,  with  the  help  of  the 
three  elementary  education  specialists  and  with  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  should  be  directed  to 
provide  such  a  guide.  The  course  of  study  should  be 
suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  Material  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  present  guide  for  the  social  studies 
should  be  included  for  all  areas  of  instruction.  The  course 
of  study  should  provide  guidance  for  teachers  in:  one- 
room  schools;  two-room  schools;  schools  where  teachers 
have  two  grades  within  a  room;  and  schools  where  each 
teacher  has  children  of  one  grade  level.  Steps  should, 
then,  be  taken  by  all  county  and  district  superintendents 
to  make  sure  that  all  teachers  are  acquainted  with  the 
content  of  the  guide  The  services  of  the  general  elemen- 
tary supervisors  should  be  utilized  in  this  process.  Each 
teacher  education  institution  in  the  State,  both  public  and 
private,  should  also  be  expected  to  utilize  the  course  of 
study  in  their  preparation  programs. 

5.  Qualifications  for  the  county  superintendency 
should  be  raised,  and  a  commensurate  salary  provided, 
so  that  only  highly  qualified  educational  leaders  may  hold 
such  positions.  The  future  of  Montana's  schools  in  rural 
areas  is  inevitably  tied  to  the  quality  of  personnel  in 
such  offices.  County  superintendents  should  be  expected 
to  provide  effective  instructional  leadership  under  the 
guidance  of,  and  in  cooperation  with,  the  regional  super- 
visors already  recommended.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  provide,  periodically,  a  work- 
shop for  county  superintendents  and  for  key  members 
of  their  staffs.  Attendance  should  be  required.  The 
workshop  should  concentrate  attention  upon  extending 
the  insights  and  understandings  of  these  educational 
leaders  both  in  terms  of  content  and  method.  Members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  of  the  University  system,  plus  consultants  from 
out  of  the  State,  should  provide  high  quality  leadership 
for  the  workshop. 

6.  Urban  school  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  and  improve  their  instructional  leadership  staffs. 

Several  of  the  larger  school  systems  now  have  a  curricu- 
lum director  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  who  is 
providing  consistent  leadership  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  program  improvement.  This  practice  should 
be  more  common.  In  the  more  populous  counties  of  the 
State,  a  similar  employee  should  be  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

7.  When  other  previously  enumerated  recommenda- 
tions have  been  achieved,  the  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude specialists  in  art  and  in  health — physical  education 
— recreation.  These  persons  should  be  held  responsible 
for  developing  a  state-wide  program  encompassing  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  secondary  school  in 
their  area  of  competence.  These  specialists,  and  those 
already   employed   as    supervisors   of  instructional   areas, 


should  be  immediately  responsible  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  who  is  charged  with 
leadership  for  curriculum  and  instruction. 

8.  All  school  systems  should  be  encouraged  to  draft 
contract  provisions  and  salary  schedules  which  will  re- 
quire teachers  with  fewer  than  four  years  of  college  to 
complete  a  bachelor's  degree  program  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Additional  financial  incentives  should  be 
provided  for  those  who  already  have  a  four-year  degree 
to  work  toward  the  master's.  Salary  raises  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  should  be  limited  to  teachers  with  de- 
grees, and  the  differential  in  salary  between  those  with 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  should  be  markedly 
increased.  Substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  Montana's  schools  is  not  likely  to  occur  ex- 
cept as  the  educational  level  of  the  teaching  staff  is  raised. 
Additional  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  university  sys- 
tem to  provide  more  extension  classes  during  the  year 
and  more  widely  spread  summer  schools  to  encourage 
teachers  to  take  additional  college  work. 

9.  Many  more  voluntary  experiences  of  a  county- 
wide  nature  should  be  planned  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  children  in  rural  schools.  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  provided,  preferably  on  Saturday 
mornings  and  near  natural  shopping  centers,  for  instruc- 
tion in  areas  such  as  dramatics,  instrumental  and  vocal 
music,  team  games,  ceramics,  home  economics,  manual 
arts,  science,  and  mathematics.  Highly  qualified  teach- 
ers, perhaps  some  of  those  teaching  at  high  school  levels, 
should  be  employed  to  provide  good  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  children  from  the  outlying  schools.  Attendance 
should  be,  of  course,  voluntary;  but  rural  teachers 
should  urge  parents  and  children  to  take  advantage  of 
the  special  program. 

10.  Legislation  should  be  drafted  to  require  that  -n- 
struction  shall  be  provided  a  minimum  of  175  days  each 
year.  Present  laws  require  only  six  months  of  school. 
Days  spent  in  in-service  education  activities  or  for  pro- 
fessional meetings  should  not  be  counted  as  days  taught. 
Legislation  which  encourages  districts  to  provide  a 
school  term  longer  than  180  days  with  state  support 
should   also   be   enacted. 

1 1 .  Articles  in  present  school  laws  regarding  holi- 
days should  be  combined  into  a  single  act  specifying  the 
days  to  be  observed  and  giving  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  suggesting  and/or  requiring  appropriate  activities  in 
schools  systems.  Twelve  such  articles  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion now  prescribe  special  days  and  action  to  be  taken  by 
school  districts.  Determination  of  the  days  to  be  ob- 
served is  properly  a  legislative  function,  determination 
of  appropriate  activities  is  properly  a  task  for  professional 
educators. 

12.  All  districts  should  be  given  some  flexibility  in 
setting  the  length  of  the  school  day.  The  present  laws 
provide  flexibility  only  for  school  districts  which  have 
a  population  of  500  or  more.  Since  much  instruction  in 
rural  schools  is  individualized,  and  since  almost  all  chil- 
dren in  such  schools  have  to  be  transported  to  school, 
a    shorter    school    day    can    be    more    easily    justified    in 
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small  schools  than  it  can  be  in  most  urban  centers. 
Minimum  length  of  attendance  should  be  set  at  4^2  hours 
for  primary  children  and  5^2  hours  for  upper-grade  chil- 
dren. Conditions  under  which  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  could  waive  these  requirements 
should  be  specified. 

13.  The  necessary  age  for  entrance  to  the  first  grade 
should  be  clearly  specified  as  six  as  of  the  first  day  of 
September  each  year.  Present  statutes  permit  entrance 
of  children  when  the  age  of  six  is  reached  thus  encourag- 
ing parents  to  enter  their  children  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  Article  75-2004  of  the  School  Laws  should 
be  modified  to  state  that  "every  public  school  .  .  .  shall 
be  open  each  year  to  the  admission  of  all  children  re- 
siding in  the  district  who  have  reached  their  sixth 
birthday  prior  to  September  1  and  to  all  who  have  not 
yet  reached  their  twenty-first  birthday  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1   .  .  ." 

14.  A  standard  teacher's  register  should  be  developed 
by  the  State,  and  furnished  each  teacher.  No  standard 
way  of  keeping  records  of  attendance,  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, and  other  data  are  required,  although  some  con- 
trol is  now  exercised.  Several  different  commercially 
prepared  school  registers  are  now  used.  Whatever  in- 
formation is  called  for  in  the  registers  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  final  salary  check  for  the  year  is  re- 
leased. The  registers  should  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  a  permanent 
record. 

15.  If  teachers  of  special  subject  areas  (such  as  music, 
art,  and  physical  education)  are  employed  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools,  they  should  be  assigned  duties  as 
teacher  educators,  as  resource  persons  to  be  called  upon 
for  special  assistance  when  needed,  and  as  teachers  of 
those  few  children  who  are  deemed  to  be  truly  talented 
in  the  particular  area.  Classroom  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  expected  to  provide  instruction,  with 
the  help  of  such  specialists  and  the  leadership  of  curricu- 
lum workers  in  school  systems,  in  all  areas  of  learning. 
Modified  programs  which  provide  one-half  day  under 
one  teacher  for  instruction  in  basic  areas  are  suggested 
at  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels  when  these  grades 
are  part  of  elementary  schools. 

16.  As  soon  as  possible  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  should  plan  and  provide  a  workshop 
on  standardized  testing  procedures  for  county  superin- 
tendents and  for  selected  representatives  from  city 
school  systems.  The  workshop  should  focus  attention 
upon  the  selection  and  use  of  tests  and,  especially,  on 
the  interpretation  of  test  results.  While  uniformity  in 
standardized  testing  procedures  is  not,  necessarily,  de- 
sirable throughout  the  State,  present  practices  indicate 
that  many  administrators  not  sufficienly  informed  re- 
garding the  selection  and  proper  use  of  tests  and  that 
many  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  and  use 
the  obtained  test  results. 

17.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  provide  information  and  guidance  to  school  sys- 
tems on  the  problem  of  grouping  children  for  instruction. 

Throughout  the  State,  many  different  plans  are  utilized  to 


form  classes.  Some  practices  currently  used  cannot  be 
justified  in  terms  of  research  findings.  Therefore,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  charge 
of  curriculum  and  instruction,  should  direct  a  study  to 
be  made  of  the  research  which  has  been  made  on  group- 
ing children  for  instruction.  The  study  should,  then, 
be  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  school  systems 
throughout  the  State.  Implications  of  the  findings  for 
school  practice   should   be   clearly   enumerated. 

18.  Article  75-3510  which  deals  with  the  process  of 
adopting  textbooks  should  be  modified  to  indicate  (1) 
that  committees  selected  to  recommend  textbooks  should 
be  composed  of  teachers  qualified  to  make  sound  judg- 
ments about  the  particular  instructional  areas  being  con- 
sidered, (2)  that  several  committees  may  be  appointed 
to  work  simultaneously,  and  (3)  that  the  committees  may 
have  more  than,  but  not  less  than,  three  members.  In 
general,  procedures  for  textbook  adoptions  in  Montana 
seem  to  be  working  quite  effectively.  The  law  should  be 
amended,  as  indicated,  to  conform  to  present  practices  in 
most  districts,  which  are  much  more  defensible  than  pro- 
cedures which  wou'd  be  obtained  if  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the   current    statute   were    made. 

19.  As  larger  administrative  units  are  formed,  each 
should  establish  a  central  materials  bureau  responsible 
for  centralizing,  circulating,  and  distributing  books,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  Until  such  time  as  larger  admin- 
istrative units  are  formed,  cooperative  agreements  among 
contiguous  districts  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
same  goal.  Many  books  sit  practically  unused  on 
shelves  in  rural  elementary  schools  because  every  child 
capable  of  reading  the  book  has  already  done  so,  while 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  another  good  but  differ- 
ent collection  of  books  also  is  comparatively  unused. 
County  superintendents  can  and  should  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  plan  for  a  central  materials  bureau.  De- 
livery services  to  every  school  served  by  the  bureau 
should   be    provided    at    regular    intervals. 

20.  As  quickly  as  possible,  every  elementary  school 
with  twelve  or  more  teachers  should  be  equipped  with  a 
central  library.  High  quality  education  for  children  re- 
quires the  development  of  library  skills  and  the  develop- 
ment of  wide  interests.  Class  room  libraries  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  are  essential,  of  course;  but  if  only 
room  libraries  are  provided,  maximum  utilization  of  ma- 
terials and  the  advantages  of  a  larger  school  unit  are 
lost.  A  librarian  should  be  provided  for  each  central 
library  in  elementary  schools  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis.  Parents  and  children  can  in  schools  of  moderate 
size  provide  additional  needed  hands  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trained  librarian.  In  large  elementary  schools, 
of  course,  a  full-time  librarian  will  be  needed. 

21.  The  larger  school  systems  in  the  State  should 
be  permitted  to  order  some  films  from  the  state  library 
for  a  period  of  time  exceeding  one  week,  or  should  be 
furnished  several  copies  of  the  same  film  at  one  time. 
Present  practices  discourage  systems  with  many  ele- 
mentary schools  from  ordering  films,  because  with  even 
special  handling  not  all  the  schools  can  use  a  film  in  one 
week. 
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22.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  decentralizing 
the  film  library  in  the  j'ears  just  ahead  sufficiently  to 
provide  at  least  three  distribution  centers  chosen  in  terms 
of  availability  of  rapid  transportation.  As  the  film  library 
grows  and  demands  for  its  services  also  grows,  the  desir- 
ability of  having  at  least  three  distribution  points  close 
to  large  centers  of  population  seems  obvious.  The  cata- 
log of  available  films  should  be  furnished  every  school. 
Efforts  should  be  expended  to  shorten  the  period  of  time 
between   ordering  date   and   use. 

23.  Because  many  small,  comparatively  isolated 
schools  will  continue  to  be  provided  in  Montana,  state- 
wide educational  radio  and  television  programs  should 
be  planned  to  enrich  learning  opportunities.  Science 
learnings  which  cannot  be  provided  in  most  schools  be- 
cause of  limited  equipment  can  be  effectively  televised; 
music,  literature,  and  foreign  language  instruction  can  be 
provided  quite  effectively  by  radio. 

24.  Children  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  and  who  live  a  considerable  distance  from 
a  center  with  a  special-education  room  should,  when 
feasible,  be  transported  in  small,  comfortable  station 
wagons  to  such  centers  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Children  requiring  special  education  even  though  living 
a  considerable  distance  from  a  population  center  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  education 
possible.  Transportation  every  day  probably  would  be 
too  strenuous  for  some  of  these  children.  Alternate 
days  of  instruction  at  school,  with  activities  planned  for 
intervening  days  at  home,  seems  to  the  survey  staff  to 
be  a  way  of  making  better  provisions  for  these  children. 
Radio  and  television  programs  especially  designed  for 
such  children  on  days  when  they  are  not  transported  to 
school  might  also  be  planned. 

25.  Itinerant  special  education  teachers  for  mentally 
retarded  or  physically  handicapped  children  should  be 
employed  by  two  or  three  contiguous  counties  which 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  such  children  to  warrant  a 
special  program.  Many  such  children  at  present  have 
limited  opportunities  to  learn  because  no  qualified  teach- 
ers are  available.  Contiguous  counties  could  share  a 
teacher  who  could  either  provide  half-day  experiences  at 
two  centers,  or  full-day  experiences  on  alternate  days. 

26.  Additional  opportunities  should  be  provided  for 
academically  talented  and  gifted  children  by  extending 
the  school  day  for  them,  providing  special  classes  on 
Saturday  mornings,  and  staffing  special  summer  schools. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  these  children  should 
spend  most  of  each  school  day  with  children  of  equal 
and  lesser  abilities  in  a  regular  classroom.  For  short 
periods  of  time  such  children  might  leave  the  regular 
room  for  special  instruction.  Generally,  though,  in- 
dividualization of  instruction  and  grouping  of  children 
within  the  regular  classroom  to  provide  instruction  geared 
to  several  levels  of  ability  is  supported.  Instruction  pro- 
vided in  excess  of  the  regular  school  day  should,  of 
course,  be  voluntary. 


27.  Many  more  learning  experiences  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  based  upon  firsthand  rather  than  ver- 
bal experiences.  Too  few  children  in  Montana  at  present 
are  learning  to  participate  well  as  group  members,  to 
use  tools,  to  manipulate  objects  in  solving  arithmetic 
problems,  to  dramatize  a  story,  to  buy  and  sell  mer- 
chandise, to  observe  carefully,  and  to  use  what  they  have 
learned  in  life-like  situations.  As  a  result,  much  of  what 
is  learned  verbally   is   quickly   forgotten. 

28.  More  use  of  audio-visual  aids  should  be  made  in 
rural  elementary  schools.  Although  the  teacher  of  a  one- 
room  school  has  a  particular  problem  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  ages  usually  enrolled,  the  children  in  such 
settings  need  the  stimulation  that  comes  from  an  effec- 
tive audio-visual  program  of  instruction.  A  three-  or 
four-year  cycle  of  film  and  filmstrip  use  should  prob- 
ably be  planned  for  such  schools.  Shades  to  darken  the 
rooms  should  be  furnished,  and  needed  equipment  either 
should  be  furnished  in  each  school  or  a  sufficient  supply 
should  be  placed  in  the  central  materials  bureau  for 
regular  rotation  among  small  schools. 

29.  As  quickly  as  financially  feasible,  kindergarten 
experiences  should  be  provided  for  all  five-year-olds  in 
centers  which  have  at  least  one  class  of  children  at  each 
grade  level.  Preschool  experiences  for  children  have 
proven  their  worth  in  the  State  and  elsewhere.  Several 
major  population  centers  are  not  now  providing  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

30.  Services  provided  by  school  nurses  and  county 
health  physicians  need  to  be  expanded  in  most  counties. 

A  number  of  counties  were  found  to  have  no  county 
health  nurse  and  most  limited  public  health  services. 
Food  handlers  in  school  lunchrooms  are  not  required  by 
law  to  have  a  complete  physical  examination.  Immuniza- 
tion against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  are  not 
required  for  enrollment.  The  legislature  should  require 
semiannual  physical  examinations  for  food  handlers,  and 
immunizations  for  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  for 
all  entrants. 

31.  Teachers  and  principals  throughout  the  State 
should  be  encouraged  to  stimulate  children  to  develop 
satisfying  and  wholesome  ways  of  using  their  leisure 
time.  One  or  two  periods  per  week  might  be  given  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  to  clubs  or 
special  interests.  Such  activities  will,  by  their  very 
nature,  encourage  teachers  to  use  their  time  outside  of 
school  in  creative  ways.  As  a  result,  the  teachers,  too, 
will  profit. 

32.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  continue  to  stimulate  parents  and  educators  to 
think  about  the  problems  of  educating  Montana's  children 
and  youth  as  was  done  in  the  series  of  curriculum  con- 
ferences recently  held.  Such  sharing  will  unearth  some 
very  practical  and  immediately  usable  ideas,  will  result 
in  better  understanding  by  both  lay  persons  and  pro- 
fessional educators  of  the  goals  deemed  desirable,  and 
will  indicate  problem  areas  which  should  become  the 
focus  for  at  least  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the 
State   Department   of   Public    Instruction. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  survey  staff  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  youth  in  Montana — the  instructional  program  found 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Through  their 
elected  and  appointed  governmental  bodies  and  school 
personnel,  the  people  of  Montana  have  a  grave  respon- 
sibility for  providing  educational  opportunities  at  the 
high  school  level  which  are  suited  both  to  the  universal 
and  to  the  individual  needs  of  all  youth  of  secondary 
school  age.  That  they  are  now  only  partially  successful 
in  discharging  this  obligation  and  that  the  degree  to 
which  this  responsibility  is  being  met  varies  greatly  in 
different  communities  and  school  situations  are  matters 
which  are  evident  from  the  data  exhibited,  the  discussions 
presented,  and  the  recommendations  made  for  improve- 
ment which  are  found  in  this  chapter. 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  characteristic  of  second- 
ary education  in  the  State  is  variability — variability  in 
depth  and  variety  of  offerings  in  different  high  schools; 
variability  in  kinds  and  types  of  extraclass  programs  and 
the  extent  of  student  participation  therein;  variability  in 
cost  and  the  adequacy  of  financial  support;  variability  in 
organization  and  control  of  the  operation  of  secondary 
schools;  variability  in  size  of  schools  and  size  of  classes; 
variability  in  community  concepts  of  the  major  purposes 
of  high  school  education;  variability  in  the  types,  kinds, 
and  adequacy  of  instructional  materials  (tools  for  learn- 
ing) ;  and  variability  in  the  quality  and  suitability  of 
plant  facilities  and  equipment  provided  for  housing  and 
equipping  high  school  education.  Few  states  have  a 
greater  degree  of  variability  in  these  conditions  than 
does  Montana;  and  few  states  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  local  autonomy  in  the  control  and  financing  of  their 
high  school  centers. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  state  which  has  such  di- 
versity in  the  density  of  population  groups  and  which 
represents  such  a  variety  of  occupational  pursuits  and  in- 
terests in  its  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  would 
present  considerable  variability  with  respect  to  its  high 
school  educational  programs.  The  variability  in  Montana 
is  so  great,  however,  that  many  high  school  youth  are 
receiving  marginal  educational  services;  whereas,  others 
have  access  to  superb  instructional  programs.  This  con- 
dition is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  a  quality  high 
school  program  for  every  youth  and  with  the  urgent  need 
for  using  the  full  power  of  education  in  this  and  every 
other  state. 

The  two  principal  causes  of  this  great  variability  and 
the  consequent  inadequate  educational  opportunities  for 
some  youth  are:  (1)  the  present  methods  of  organizing 
and  controlling  secondary  education  units,  and  (2)  the 
present  methods  of  financing  high  school  districts.  Both 
of  these  matters  are  dealt  with  in  other  sections  of  this 
report.  Recommendations  made  there  need  to  be  acted 
upon  if  some  of  the  inefficient  high  school  units  are  to 


be  eliminated  and  if  adequate  financing  for  all  high 
schools  is  to  be  achieved.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  location  of  some  high  schools,  the  accessibility  to 
potential  consolidated  units,  and  the  present  inefficient  op- 
eration, the  continuation  of  some  high  schools  is  not 
defensible.  On  the  other  hand,  a  better  system  of  fi- 
nancial provision  for  those  high  school  units  which  should 
be  in  operation   needs   to  be  provided. 

Another  major  characteristic  of  high  school  education 
in  Montana  is  the  high  degree  of  local  autonomy  of  op- 
eration and  financing.  Montana  has  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  centralized  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. There  are  no  state  adopted  textbooks — not  even 
multiple  adoptions  from  which  local  adoptions  are  made. 
Minimum  spending  requirements  for  library  books  are 
modest  as  are  other  requirements  for  library  facilities 
and  services.  State  graduation  requirements  are  minimal 
in  character.  No  state  system  of  reporting  pupils'  prog- 
ress or  of  keeping  cumulative  records  on  students  is  in 
force.  Methods  of  recording  credits  earned  by  students, 
including  forms  used  for  this  purpose,  are  matters  han- 
dled by  individual  schools.  Many  of  the  State  require- 
ments, as  listed  in  Standards  for  Accrediting  and  Super- 
vision of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  Montana, 
are  stated  in  general  terms  or  represent  modest  require- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  over-all  expectancy  of  quality 
instruction  is  high. 

Although  the  provision  of  considerable  local  autonomy 
in  the  operation  and  financing  of  secondary  schools  is 
desirable,  effective  means  should  be  provided  at  the 
State  level  to  insure  efficient  operation  of  all  high 
school  units  and  to  provide  adequate  educational  offer- 
ings for  youth  in  all  of  them. 

The  provisions  of  staff  time  made  for  compiling  and 
collating  statewide  statistical  data  on  instructional  char- 
acteristics and  practices  found  in  individual  high  schools 
are  meager.  Consequently,  information  on  a  state-wide 
basis  concerning  size  of  classes  in  various  subjects,  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  students  electing  various  subjects, 
number  of  subject  failures,  drop-outs,  and  the  like  is  not 
readily  available. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    ARRANGEMENTS    FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

High  school  centers  operate  under  several  different 
controlling  units.  There  are  county  high  schools  con- 
trolled by  a  separate  county  high  school  board.  There 
are  district  high  schools  controlled  by  a  school  district 
board  which  operates  one  or  more  high  schools.  There 
are  district  high  schools  which  serve  not  only  high 
school  students  from  the  home  district  but  also  high 
school  students  from  "outlying"  or  surrounding  school 
districts;  in  this  case  the  controlling  board  for  the  high 
school  is  made  up  of  the  "home"  board  augmented  by 
representation  from  the  boards  of  education  of  the  "out- 
lying" school  districts.  In  addition,  there  are  twenty-one 
state  and  private  high   schools. 
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Classes  of  Secondary  Schools 

School  districts  in  which  high  schools  operate  (not 
applicable  to  county  high  schools,  or  to  state  and  private 
high  schools)  are  classified  according  to  population.  A 
first  class  district  has  a  population  of  8,000  or  more 
persons,  and  is  controlled  by  a  seven-member  board  of 
school  trustees  which  employs  a  superintendent.  A  sec- 
ond class  district  has  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  8,000 
persons,  and  is  controlled  by  a  five-member  board  which 
employs  a  superintendent.  A  third  class  district  has  a 
population  of  fewer  than  1,000  persons,  and  is  controlled 
by  a  three-member  board  which  may  employ  either  a 
superintendent   or   principal,  or  both. 

Types  of  Secondary  Schools 

Most  Montana  secondary  schools  are  four-year  high 
schools,  Grades  9-12.  There  are  a  few  junior  high 
schools  (Grades  7,  8,  and  9),  and  a  few  senior  high 
schools  (Grades  10,  11,  and  12).  Table  14  exhibits 
the  number  of  high  schools  of  each  type  in  the  State, 
shown  by  class.  Of  the  208  secondary  schools,  all  but 
27  are  four-year  high  schools.  Practically  all  three-year 
junior    or    senior    high    schools    are    found    in    the    first 

TABLE  14 

Number    of    Montana    High    Schools    Shown    By    Class 

And   Organization,   1956-57 


School  Organization 

Grades  Included 

Junior  Senior  Four-year    u> 

High  High         High        £© 

School  School      School        rt  i 

Grades  Grades     Grades       %t~ 

Class                           7-9  10-12          9-12          u 

First   Class   6  3               3 

Second  Class  ....     7  6             54           1 

Third  Class  1  87 

County   1  1              16 

State  and 

Private  21 

Total  15  10           181           1 


■-  r- 

a 


Total 


12 

69 
88 
18 

21 
208 


Source:     From    data   available    in   the    State    Department 
of  Public   Instruction. 


class  or  second  class  school  districts.  First  class  dis- 
tricts are  uing  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  extensively. 
The  present  plan  of  unit  organization  should  be 
continued,  with  junior  and  senior  high  schools  being 
used  in  the  cities  and  four-year  high  schools  being  used 
in  more  sparsely  populated  areas. 

Number  and  Sizes  of  Secondary  Schools 

The  large  number  of  secondary  schools  and  the  small 
size  of  many  of  them  are  important  factors  in  condition- 
ing the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  high  school  educa- 
tion in  Montana.  The  latter  factor  makes  it  difficult  to 
provide  variety  and  depth  in  school  offerings.  The  total 
enrollment  of  approximately  36,000  students  is  spread 
through  208  secondary  schools  which  yields  an  average 
enrollment  of  approximately  173  students  per  school. 
However,  the  average  enrollment  per  secondary  school 
unit  is  not  a  very  revealing  figure  with  respect  to  school 
size  and  accompanying  problems  because  of  the  great 
range  in  size. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  15  tell  the  story  of  the 
variability  in  size  of  high  schools  and  show  the  extensive 
use  of  very  small  schools.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  all  secondary  schools  enroll  fewer  than  200  stu- 
dents; and  more  than  one-half  of  all  high  schools  serve 
fewer  than  100  students.  In  fact,  50  schools  enroll  fewer 
than  50  students,  with  24  schools  actually  having  fewer 
than  30  students   each   in   attendance. 

The  presence  of  so  many  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  State  make  the  use  of  many  of  these  small  high 
schools  inevitable.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  con- 
tinue to  exist  because  of  misguided  "local  pride"  over 
the  presence  of  a  high  school  or  because  of  community 
rivalry  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of  high  educational 
costs  and  inferior  educational  services.  Small  high  schools 
are  costly:  costly  in  dollars  to  all  people  in  the  State; 
even  more  costly  in  dollars  to  the  people  of  the  local 
high  school  district;  and  very  costly,  indeed,  to  the 
youth  who  are  provided  an  inadequate  and  meager  edu- 
cation in  these  schools.  In  those  high  school  districts 
where  schools  must  remain  small  because  of  relative 
isolation,  efforts  should  be  continued  to  provide  quality- 
education  in  as  many  subject  areas  as  possible  even 
though  the  cost  per  students  runs  high  and  even  though 
offerings  must  necessarily  be  more  limited  than  in  alrger 
schools. 


TABLE  15 

Number  of  Montana  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  of  Various  Sizes  Shown  by  Class,  1956-57 


Enrollment 


Under 
Class  or  Type  30 

First    Class    

Second  Class  

Third  Class  22 

County    

State  and  Private  2 

Total   24 


30-49 


50-99 


100-199 


200-399 


400-749 


750-999  1000-1499 


1500 
or  Over 


Total 


1 

5 

12 

36 

20 

1 

24 

34 

8 

3 

6 

2 

5 

2 

7 

5 

1 

4 

26 

56 

55 

24 

15 

12 
69 
88 
18 
21 
208 


Source:    Data  taken  from  High   School  Reports  to  the   State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Part  A. 
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Enrollments  in   Secondary   Schools 

Secondary  school  enrollment  figures,  by  grades,  in 
the  various  classes  of  school  districts  are  found  in  Table 
16.  Although  there  are  only  twelve  secondary  schools  in 
first  class  school  districts,  these  schools  enroll  more 
than    one-third    of  all  the    State's   secondary   school    stu- 


dents in  Grade  9-12.  County  high  schools  provide  for 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth  the  total  state  enrollment 
in  these  grades;  and  almost  one-half  of  the  high  school 
students  attend  one  of  the  many  small  high  schools 
which  comprise  the  second  and  third  class  school  dis- 
tricts. 


TABLE  16 
Enrollments  In   Montana   High   Schools   Shown  By  Class  Of  Schools  And  By  Grades,  October  1,  1956 

Grades 


Class 


7* 


8* 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


First  Class  1,492  1,494  2,577  2,332  1,971  1,592  11,458 

Second  Class  447  479  3,448  2,930  2.614  2,236  12,154 

Third  Class  13  10  1,296  1,205  1,140  942  4,606 

County    49  46  2,296  1.958  1,780  1,538  7,667 

Total**    2,001  2,029  9,617  8,425  7,505  6,308  35,885 


Source:    Data   taken    from    Individual   High    School   Reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Part  A. 
♦Enrollments  shown  for  Grades  7  and  8  do  not  include  enrollments  in  these  grades  when  they  are  parts  of  elementary 
schools. 
**Totals  do  not  include  enrollments  in  state  or  private  high  schools. 


OFFERINGS  AVAILABLE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  preceding  data  on 
sizes  and  types  of  high  schools,  there  is  considerable 
variability  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  subject  offerings 
found  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

State   and   Local    Graduation    Requirements 

State  requirements  for  graduation  include  a  total  of 
16  units  with  9}^  of  these  units  loosely  prescribed  by 
subject  fields  as  follows:  English,  4  units  of  which  not 
more  than  ^2  unit  may  be  in  dramatics  or  journalism; 
American  history,  1  unit;  American  government,  l/2  unit; 
mathematics,  2  units;  science,  1  unit,  health  and  physical 
education,  1  unit. 

Local  schools  are  permitted  to  add  additional  or  more 
specific  graduation  requirements,  and  many  do.  A  sam- 
pling of  local  high  school  graduation  requirements  indi- 
cates that  many  schools  are  going  beyond  state  require- 
ments in  demanding  one  or  more  of  such  items  as  the 
following  :  a  year  of  typing;  an  additional  year  of  science, 
specifying  algebra  and  geometry  as  the  mathematics 
courses,  an  additional  year  of  social  studies,  additional 
physical  education,  home  economics  for  girls,  agriculture 
or  shop  for  boys,  four  years  of  English  with  no  substitu- 
tion, and  16  units  exclusive  of  band,  chorus,  or  physical 
education. 

Extent  and  Nature  of  Subject  Offerings 

Inasmuch  as  the  high  schools  of  the  State  vary  so 
much  in  size  and  in  expenditures  per  pupil  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  total  number  of  units  offered  in  the 
different  high  schools  ranges  from  fewer  than  20  units 
in  small  schools  to  more  than  64  units  in  large  schools. 
Comparable  differences  are  noted  in  the  number  of  differ- 
ent subject  fields  represented  in  the  total  number  of 
units  offered. 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  situation  found  in  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  range  in  the  number  of  units  offered 
and  the  subject  fields  represented  Table  17  was  prepared. 
This  table  shows  the  units  offered  by  subject  fields  in 
three  county  high  schools,  three  first  class  high  schools, 
three  second  class  high  schools,  and  three  third  class 
high  schools.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  schools  selected 
for  inclusion  in  this  table  are  representative  of  their 
class  or  size.  The  data  are  presented  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses only.  Schools  chosen  as  illustrative  of  each  class 
were  selected  to  represent  a  variety  of  sizes  of  schools 
within  their  respective  classes.  The  data  in  Table  17 
are  suggestive  of  what  is  found  when  the  program  of 
studies  (list  of  subject  offerings)  of  each  high  school 
are  studied.  Examples  include:  (1)  the  fairly  universal 
provision  of  2  units  of  home  economics;  (2)  the  absence 
or  meager  provision  in  many  schools  of  foreign  language 
instruction;  (3)  the  virtual  absence  of  art  in  all  but 
large  high  schools;  (4)  the  spottiness  of  the  presence 
of  shop  and  industrial  arts  offerings;  (5)  the  occasional 
provision  of  driver  education;  (6)  the  frequency  and 
depth  of  music  offerings;  (7)  the  widespread  presence 
of  commercial  subjects  in  both  large  and  small  schools; 
(8)  the  determined  efforts  of  even  small  schools  to  pro- 
vide adequately  those  subjects  which  prepare  for  college; 
and  (9)  some  schools  make  greater  effort  to  provide 
variety  and  depth  in  subject  offerings  than  others  do, 
regardless  of  size.  School  L  offers  both  more  units  and 
more  different  subjects  than  do  Schools  A  and  K,  both 
of  which  enroll  three  times  as  many  students  as  does 
School  L.  The  same  can  be  said  for  School  C.  Some 
very  small  schools  offer  almost  as  many  units  as  schools 
with  double  or  triple  their  enrollment.  Almost  invariably, 
however,  this  is  accomplished  at  a  relatively  high  per 
pupil  cost. 
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TABLE  17 

Number  of  Units  Offered  In  Each  Subject  Area  In  Twelve,    Four-Year    High   Schools    Representing    County,   First 

Class,  And  Third  Class  High  School  Districts* 


Subject 
Area 


High  Schools 


First  Class 


School 

A 
(1877) 


School 
B 

(1837) 


School 

C 

(511) 


Second  Class 


School 
D 

(70) 


School 

V 
(165) 


School 
F 

(427) 


School 

G 

(41) 


Third  Class 


School 

H 
(165) 


School 
I 

(89) 


County- 


School 
J 

(101) 


School    School 

K  L 

(1770)        (610) 


Mathematics 4 

English    4 

Social   Studies   7 

Science    4 

Vo.-Ag 

Home  Economics..  2 

Music  4 

Commercial    9 

Foreign   Language  8 

Phys.  Educ 2 

Art   

Shop  

Library    

Driver    Training    .. 
Total    44 


6 
7 
6 
4 

4 
4 

7  A 
9 

2 

6 

101A 


66 


A 


No  Credit 
51 


22  V 


53 


40 


3 

4 

3  A 
3 

2 

1 
4 


27 


1 

30 


26 


39 


8 
4 
2 

3 

5 

1 

54 


Source:     Information  supplied  by  individual  schools  at  the  request  of  the  survey  staff. 

Note:    Number  in  parentheses  indicates  enrollment  of  the  school. 

♦Schools  chosen  to  illustrate  each  class  of  high  school  were  selected  to  represent  different  sizes  of  schools  within  each 

class. 


TABLE  18 

Number  of   Montana   High    Schools   Providing  Various 

Total    Numbers   of    Subject    Unit    Offerings   In    Grades 

9-12,  Shown  By  Class  of  High  School,  1957-58 


*  Total  Number  of  Units  Available 

Class  of 

c 

7,f 

m;£ 

MS 

OS  '■ 

s« 

High  School 

fee 

MB 

«5 

n9 

M  -J 

©  £ 

So 

«  C 

4>M 

H*S 

fa 

First   Class  .... 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Second  Class  .. 

6 

11 

37 

7 

61 

Third  Class  .... 

.     9 

34 

25 

19 

87 

County  

1 

4 

6 

5 

1 

17 

State  and 

Private  

6 

7 

6 

19 

Total    

9 

47 

47 

69 

15 

3 

190 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  individual  schools  at 
the  request  of  the  survey  staff. 

Note:  Total  number  of  schools  shown  in  this  table  is 
less  than  the  total  number  of  schools  shown  in  Tables  14 
and  15  because  junior  high  schools  were  included  in  the 
latter. 

♦For  three-year  senior  high  schools  the  number  of  units 
shown  has  been  equated  to  cover  a  four-year  period — 
Grades  9-12. 


The  reason  that  some  high  schools  of  modest  size 
are  successful  in  providing  variety  and  depth  in  their 
offerings  is  because  they  are  making  extensive  use  of 
the  alternation  of  subjects.  More  schools  should  utilize 
this  choice  more  fully. 

Table  18  provides  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  comprehensivness  and  depth 
of  offerings  in  Montana  high  schools.  Here  data  on  the 
total  number  of  units  offered  are  included  for  every 
four-year  high  school  and  every  three-year  senior  high 
school  in  the  State.  The  number  of  units  shown  for 
senior  high  schools  has  been  equated  to  cover  a  four- 
year  period — Grades  9-12. 

The  figures  of  Table  18  tell  a  story  of  inadequate 
educational  opportunities  for  many  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  a  story  of  ample  educational  provision  for  many  other 
Montana  youth.  The  fifty-six  high  schools  which  offer 
fewer  than  25  units  can  provide  little  more  than  mini- 
mum graduation  requirements  and  preparation  for  col- 
lege. Often  the  latter  is  a  meager  preparation  with  little 
or  no  foreign  language,  advanced  mathematics,  shop 
work,  or  art;  and  in  most  cases  no  provision  is  made  for 
students  to  follow  special  interests  or  develop  individual 
talents,  with  the  possible  exception  of  typing.  Such 
opportunities,  of  course,  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  eighty-seven  high  schools  which  offer  30  or 
more  units. 

Provisions  in  language  arts.  All  high  schools  are 
providing  four  years  of  English.  Only  a  very  few  schools 
offer  either  speech  or  journalism  or  both.    The  first  class 
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schools  and  county  high  schools  rather  consistently 
offer  foreign  languages.  In  fact  almost  40  per  cent  of 
all  high  schools  offer  some  foreign  language;  but,  since- 
one  unit  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation,  this  figure  includes  those  schools  offering 
only  one  year  of  one  foreign  language.  Of  the  languages 
which  are  offered,  Spanish  is  by  far  the  most  frequently 
listed.  Latin  and  French  are  less  frequently  found.  A  few 
schools  teach  German.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  develop 
a  realistic  and  useful  program  of  foreign  language  in- 
struction in  the  State's  secondary  schools. 

Provisions  in  mathematics.  Until  the  spring  of  1956 
mathematics  was  not  required  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  "that  alge- 
bra and  plane  geometry  be  encouraged  as  the  matht 
matics'  courses."  With  few  exceptions,  the  high  schools, 
large  and  small,  offer  these  two  courses.  Forty-three  per 
cent  of  third  class  districts  are  offering  a  third  year  of 
advanced  mathematics;  practically  all  second  class  high 
schools  offer  a  year  of  advanced  mathematics;  and  all 
first  class  high  schools  and  most  county  high  schools  are 
offering  4  or  more  units  in  this  field.  Montana  high 
schools  are  to  be  commended  on  the  extensiveness  of 
mathematics'  offerings. 

Provisions  in  science.  The  present  state  requirement 
of  one  year  of  science  for  graduation  was  also  the  result 
of  an  action  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the 
spring  of  1956.  Most  schools  are  managing  to  provide 
four  years  of  science.  In  small  schools  this  is  accom- 
plished by  alternating  general  science  with  physics.  The 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  are  doing  well  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  opportunities  in  science  instruction. 

Provisions  in  social  studies.  Three  years  of  social 
studies  is  the  standard  offering  in  Montana  high  schools: 
world  history,  American  history,  and  civics  and  govern- 
ment. Larger  schools  offer  from  1  to  3  additional  units 
in  courses  such  as  world  geography,  economics,  sociology, 
and   Latin-American   history. 

Provisions  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics. At  the  present  time  approximately  one-third  of  all 
high  schools  include  vocational  agriculture  in  their  pro- 
gram of  studies  and  home  economics  is  found  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  schools.  All  agriculture  programs 
are  of  the  vocational  type  and  approximately  one-half  of 
the  schools  offering  home  economics  do  so  on  a  voca- 
tional basis.  Some  schools  require  all  students  to  take 
one  or  more  units  in  these  areas — agriculture  for  boys 
and  home  economics  for  girls.  The  class  work  in  these 
fields  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  clubs. 
Supervision  and  direction  in  these  areas  are  provided  by 
the  state  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture  and  of 
home  economics. 

Provisions  in  music  and  art.  Emphasis  upon  music 
in  Montana  schools  continues  to  increase.  Practically  all 
schools  regardless  of  size  have  band  organizations  and 
choral  groups,  usually  for  credit.  Music  in  the  second- 
ary schools  operate  primarily  as  a  participation  subject 
— band,  chorus,  and  a  few  orchestras.  More  general 
music  courses  of  an  appreciation  type  are  needed  to 
serve  students  who  are  not  members  of  the  music  or- 


ganizations. Because  of  the  great  demand  for  school 
music  teachers  in  the  State,  some  high  schools  have 
not  been  able  to  employ  properly  qualified  teachers. 

The  absence  of  art  instruction  is  as  marked  in  Mon- 
tana secondary  schools  as  is  the  presence  of  the  music 
organizations.  The  number  of  schools  offering  art  has 
increased  in  recent  years;  but  for  most  high  school  youth, 
instruction  in  this  field  is  still  not  available.  Art  is  of- 
fered only  in  the  first  class  schools  and  some  of  the 
larger  county  high  schools,  with  an  exception  here  and 
there  among  second  class  schools.  The  aesthetic  is  a 
major  aspect  of  life  and  should  not  be  ignored  in  a  mod- 
ern program  of  education. 

Provision  for  business  education.  A  large  percentage 
of  high  school  students  have  access  to  some  courses  in 
business  education  and  many  of  them  have  access  to 
quite  an  array  of  learning  experiences  in  this  field.  One 
year  of  typing  is  a  standard  offering  in  Montana  high 
schools — large  or  small.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  all 
schools  provide  a  second  year  of  typing.  A  two-year  se- 
quence of  shorthand  is  usually  found  in  schools  listing 
two  years  of  typing,  although  some  schools  provide  only 
a  single  year.  In  addition,  about  one-half  of  all  schools 
offer  bookkeeping;  and  many  have  a  year  of  office  prac- 
tice. The  availability  of  business  education  courses  for 
so  many  youth  is  commended. 

Provisions  in  industrial  arts  and  vocational  shops.  Not 
many  schools  are  meeting  their  responsibilities  in  the 
provision  of  industrial  arts  and  shop  experiences  for 
young  men.  Offerings  of  this  type  are  found  in  less 
than  one-half  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State;  and  in 
many  of  these  the  experiences  are  limited  to  woodshop 
and/or  mechanical  drawing.  Trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  vocational  type  is  limited  to  fifteen  high 
schools;  only  four  of  this  number  provide  training  in 
anything  other  than  auto-mechanics.  Fewer  than  500 
high  school  youth  were  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial 
vocational  education  in  1956-57.  Evening  trade  exten- 
sion courses  were  conducted  in  six  high  school  centers; 
these  courses  included  carpentry,  electricity,  pipe  fitting, 
sheet  metal,  building  trades,  auto-mechanics,  plumbing, 
and  welding,  with  total  enrollments  of  more  than  700. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  designated  certain 
high  schools  as  area  vocational  schools  but  distances  in- 
volved make  such  a  plan  unworkable  for  high  school 
age  youth.  A  broadened  industrial  arts  type  program, 
utilizing  a  variety  of  media  and  skills,  should  be  offered 
in  many  of  the  schools  of  the   State. 

EXTRACLASS  ACTIVITIES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Modern  high  schools  utilize  a  series  of  carefully  plan- 
ned and  thoughtfully  sponsored  extraclass  activities  as 
one  means  of  providing  comprehensive  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  youth.  Classroom  experiences  can  be  mo- 
tivated and  vitalized,  leadership  qualities  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  social  and  civic  competencies  can  be  fostered 
through  a  balanced  and  well  administered  program  of 
extraclass  activities.  The  high  schools  of  Montana  are 
characterized  by  an  extensive  commitment  to  the  effec- 
tive use  of  a  variety  of  extraclass  activities. 
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Because  of  the  great  range  in  the  size  of  high  schools 
in  the  State,  and  in  the  ratio  of  students  to  teachers,  there 
is  considerable  diversity  in  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  ex- 
traclass  opportunities  available  to  Montana  youth.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  there  is  a  consistency  of  purpose  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  out-of-class  functions  in  most 
secondary  schools.  It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion for  teachers  to  accept  willingly  the  sponsorship  of 
extraclass  activities  and  for  principals  to  make  a  place 
for  such  functions  in  the  schedule.  What  shortcomings 
there  are  in  the  administration  and  sponsorship  of  cocuri- 
cular  activities  are  due  to  limitations  in  size,  location,  fa- 
cilities, and  financing  rather  than  to  the  ignorance,  pro- 
fessional unconcern,  or  lack  of  ability  of  staff  members. 

Some  notion  of  the  number  of  extraclass  activities 
available  and  the  extent  of  pupil  participation  may  be 
acquired  by  an  examination  of  Table  19.  Here  the  num- 
ber of  students  participating  annually  in  each  of  the 
activities  sponsored  by  the  school  is  recorded  for  the 
twelve  four-year  high  schools  which  were  selected  to 
give  a  range  in  size  in  each  of  the  classifications  of  high 
schools — first  class,  second  class,  third  class,  and  county. 
The  number  of  participants  in  a  certain  activity  in  a  given 
school   has    significance   only   when   compared   with   the 


number  enrolled  in  the  school.  This  latter  figure  appears 
in  the  table  in  parenthesis  immediately  under  the  code 
letter  for  the  school.  The  data  presented  in  Table  19 
were  secured  from  individual  principals  at  the  request  of 
the  survey  staff. 

Although  there  is  admittedly  considerable  incom- 
pleteness in  the  figures  presented  in  this  table  because  of 
omissions  or  errors  in  reporting,  the  table  does  provide 
gross  estimates  of  the  extent  and  type  of  extraclass  ac- 
tivities available  in  representative  schools  and  the  degree 
of  student  participation  therein. 

As  was  true  with  respect  to  subject  offerings,  the  size 
of  a  school  is  not  a  certain  indicator  of  the  number  of 
activities  provided  or  the  degree  of  participation  in  them; 
however,  it  does  provide  a  clue  to  these  considerations. 
One  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  group  has  only  two 
more  activities  than  do  two  of  the  very  small  schools. 
Likewise,  the  degree  of  participation  in  this  large  school 
is  much  less  in  several  activities  than  is  the  case  for  many 
of  the  smaller  schools  represented  in  the  table.  The 
school  which  sponsored  the  largest  number  of  extraclass 
activities  appearing  in  Table  19  has  an  enrollment  of 
only   one-third  of  the   three  largest  schools  represented. 


TABLE  19 

Various  Extraclass  Activities  Sponsored  In  Twelve,  Four-Year  High  Schools  Representing  County,  First  Class,  Sec- 
ond Class,  And  Third  Class  High  School  Districts,  Showing  Total  Enrollment  And  Approximate  Number  of  Students 

Participating  Each  Year  In  Each  Activity 


Extraclass 
Activity- 


High  Schools 


First  Class 


Second  Class 


Third  Class 


County 


School    School    School    School    School    School     School    School    School  School  School  School 

A  R  C  n  F  F  C*  H  ¥  T  K  L 

(1877)       (1837)       (511)         (70)         (165)        (427)  (41)         (165)  (89)        (101)      (1770)     (610) 


Football 30 

Basketball  12 

Track  30 

Baseball  

Skiing 8 

Golf 

Tennis 

Wrestling  

Intramural  Sports  

Lettermen    Club  

Pep  Club  (Including 

cheerleaders) 

Twirling 

Art  Club  

Radio  Club  

Wild  Life  Club 

Spanish  Club  

French  Club  

Trade  and  Ind.  Club 

Science   Club  

Mathematics  Club 


185 

+ 

18 

* 

60 

45 

20 

28 

* 

75 

60 

* 

25 

* 

45 

* 

30 

25 

24 

* 

45 

85 

16 

* 

39 

12 

7 
12 

20 

* 

80 

15 

20 

50 

30 

10 

80 

30 

80 

65 

120 

54 

* 

37 

24 

15 

100 

60 

* 

30 

80 

20 

40 

60 

60 

8 

20 

15 

15 

50 

25 
12 
20 

30 


28 
23 


33 


41 


20 

20 


100 
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TABLE  19— (Continued) 

High  Schools 

First  Class  Second  Class  Third  Class 

School     School    School    School    School    School    School    School     School 
Extraclass  ABCDEFGH  I 

Activity  (1877)      (1837)       (511)         (70)         (165)        (427)         (41)         (165)         (89) 

Bus.  Ed.  Club 

Dist.    Ed.    Club 75 

Office  Club 

Saddle  Club 

Driver's  Club  20  10 

Camera  Club  10  6 

G.  A.  A 250  *  54 

School  Annual  *  16  15  20 

Quill  and  Scroll  Club  20 

School  Paper  *  10  25 

Career  Day  322 

Student  Council *  25  7  24 

National    Honorary    Society 

Key  Club  12  * 

School  Service  Club  50 

Usherettes  

Dramas  18  *  16  70  11  24  24 

Debate  20  *  15 

Jr.  Red  Cross  25 

Band  *  20  25  80  60 

Chorus  (choir)  *  70 

Orchestra    

Science  Fair  100 

Science  Talent  Search  

Girls  State 

Boys  State  

Assemblies   (Reg.)   - -     All         All         All         All         All  All         All         All         All 

"National   School   Assemblies" Ml  All  All  All 

Class  Clubs  (Fresh.,  Soph.,  etc.)     All  All  All         All         All  All  All  All         All 

Future  Farmers  of  America 28  34  25 

Future  Homemakers  of 

America  65  *  41  34  20  30 

Future  Teachers  of  America *  9 

Future  Journalists  of  America 

Total  Number  of  Activities 10  20  17  13  16  23  8  8  12 


County 


School  School  School 

J      K     L 
(101)   (1770)   (610) 


40 

12 

15 

8 

30 

70 

35 

120 

10 

30 

2i 


12 

45 

* 

M 

35 

60 
30 

35 

40 
11 

50 

60 

47 

60 

200 

31 

17 

2 

7 

12 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 

20 

30 

60 

80 

30 

15 
15 

11 

29 

32 

Source:   Data  secured  from  statements  prepared  by  principals  of  individual  schools  at  the  request  of  the  survey  staff. 

♦Principal  did  not  indicate  the  number  of  students  participating. 

Note:    Schools  chosen  to  illustrate  each  class  of  high  school  were  selected  to  represent  different  mzcs  of  schools  within 


each  class. 
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Furthermore  the  extent  of  participation  in  activities  pro- 
vided in  this  school  (School  L  with  32  different  activities 
reported)   consistently  runs  high. 

Even  when  allowances  are  made  for  incompleteness 
and  for  varying  bases  of  those  reporting,  the  data  which 
have  been  used  in  this  representative  table  on  extraclass 
activities  provide  considerable  information  and  impor- 
tant clues  are  available  from  the  facts  represented  there. 
It  can  be  seen,  for  example,  that  football  and  basketball 
are  invariably  sponsored  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
school  and  that  track  is  an  activity  found  in  a  high  pro- 
portion of  schools.  It  is  evident  also  that  baseball  is 
seldom  among  the  interschool  sports;  and  that  skiing, 
golf,  tennis,  and  wrestling  are  sponsored  in  a  few  large 
schools.  The  provision  of  intramural  sports  is  rare  and 
the  number  of  students  involved  is  small.  More  high 
schools  should  undertake  the  sponsorship  of  a  varied 
program  of  competitive  intramural  sports  which  involve 
a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body. 

The  table  also  tends  to  support  the  survey  staff  find- 
ing that  dramatics,  the  publishing  of  school  newspapers, 
and  the  production  of  school  "annuals"  are  found  fre- 
quently among  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
number  of  students  involved  in  these  activities  is  con- 
siderable. 

There  is  a  smattering  of  special  interest  clubs  in  sci- 
ence, photography,  forensics,  radio,  distributive  education, 
driver  training,  trades  and  industry,  and  the  like.  Num- 
bers of  participants  in  these  groups  indicate  effective 
sponsorship.  The  presence  of  such  opportunities  for  in- 
terested students  is  commendable.  To  be  deplored,  how- 
ever, is  the  virtual  absence  of  special  interest  clubs  in 
various  modern  languages,  art,  and  school  services.  En- 
lightened and  imaginative  sponsorship  of  special  interest 
groups  based  on  study  of  a  foreign  language  or  group  of 
languages  can  develop  (1)  an  understanding  of  other  cul- 
tures, (2)  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  other  peoples, 
and  (3)  a  familiarity  with  the  values  of  facility  in  a 
second  language.  Likewise,  the  aesthetic,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion, can  be  outcomes  of  art  club  actvities.  Practice  in 
group  service  to  others  helps  develop  the  student's  ability 
to  recognize  the  welfare  needs  of  others  and  develop  a 
social  conscience;  such  practice  is  usually  an  inherent 
part  of  a  school  service  club's  activities. 

The  presence  of  so  many  effective  student  councils  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  is  to  be  commended.  Among  the 
other  extraclass  activities  frequently  found  in  Montana 
high  schools  are  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  class  clubs,  assemblies,  pep 
clubs,  and  band  and  music  clubs.  Student  handbooks  are 
available  in  only  a  few  schools.  Their  development  should 
be  an  important  activity  in  all  schools. 

There  are  two  principal  weaknesses  in  the  extraclass 
activity  programs  of  many  secondary  schools.  First, 
most  schools  are  not  planning  a  balanced,  continuous, 
long-range  activity  program  based  on  interest  and  need; 
and    are    not   developing   continuity    in    such    a   program. 


Too  much  opportunism  is  reflected  in  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities. There  are  notable  exceptions,  of  course.  Second, 
those  schools  which  are  making  a  fetish — with  accom- 
panying "national  holiday"  conditions — out  of  basketball 
tournaments,  even  after  no  longer  being  contenders, 
should  re-examine  their  major  educational  purposes  and 
the  means  being  used  to  achieve  them.  Principals  and 
teachers  in  many  schools  testify  that  many  students  are 
losing  too  many  days  of  school  in  connection  with  "fol- 
lowing" the  fortunes  of  the  basketball  team,  even  when 
those  fortunes  have  been  well  established. 

OTHER  FACTORS  AND  CONDITIONS  AFFECT- 
ING THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

In  spite  of  great  variability  in  size,  in  facilities,  in  of- 
ferings, and  in  financing,  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
other  instructional  practices  in  Montana  high  schools  are 
generally  of  a  high  level.  Some  of  the  factors  and  con- 
ditions, other  than  those  already  discussed,  which  affect 
the  quality  of  instruction  are  discussed  here. 

Class  Size 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  a 
great  deal  of  untabulated  unprocessed  information  avail- 
able concerning  sizes  of  high  school  classes.  The  source 
of  this  information  is  the  individual  report  which  each 
high  school  is  required  to  submit  annually.  At  present, 
however,  much  of  this  potential  information  lies  buried 
and  unused  because  no  provisions  have  been  made  for 
staff  time  of  a  research  worker  to  tabulate,  recapitulate, 
and  analyze  the  data  which  are  recorded  on  these  208 
annual,  individual  high  school  reports. 

Inspection  either  of  the  data  on  the  high  school  re- 
port forms  or  of  the  physical  presence  of  students  in 
classes  visited  in  various  schools,  yields  the  gross  in- 
formation (1)  that  classes  generally  are  not  too  large,  (2) 
that  classes  vary  greatly  in  size  not  only  from  school  to 
school  but  also  within  schools,  (3)  that  the  number  of 
small  classes  is  great  particularly  in  the  small  high 
school  of  which  it  has  already  been  shown  that  State  has 
an  inordinately  large  number,  (4)  that  many  classes  are 
extremely  small,  and  (5)  that  the  size  of  classes  shows 
great   variation   in    different   subject    fields. 

A  small  and  incomplete  study  on  class  size  was  made 
by  Noel  F.  Russell,  School  of  Education,  Montana  State 
University,  using  some  of  the  data  found  on  the  in- 
dividual high  school  reports  (Form  A  Reports)  for  the 
1955-56  school  year.  The  results  of  this  study  are  re- 
ported in  an  issue  of  the  Research  Record  published  by 
the  School  of  Education  ot  Montana  State  University.1 
The  report  includes  findings  on  (1)  the  number  of 
classes,  (2)  the  number  of  pupils  and  (3)  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  class  found  in  all  (not  each)  of  the 
high  schools  of  a  certain  size.  These  figures  are  dis- 
played for  various  English  courses  (English  I,  Eng- 
lish II,  etc.);  for  various  mathematics  courses,  social 
studies   courses,    and    science    courses.     Similar   data   are 


Noel  F.  Russell,   "A  Study   of  Class  Size  in  Montana  High  Schools,"  Montana  State  University  Research  Record,  III,  No.  2  (1956), 
1-3. 
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displayed  for  certain  subject  fields  when  the  figures  for 
all  the  courses  in  a  subject  field  are  combined.  The 
subject  fields  for  which  such  data  are  shown  include 
English,  vocational  mathematics,  social  studies,  foreign 
language,  commercial,  and  science.  Then  the  total  num- 
ber of  classes,  total  number  of  pupils,  and  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  class  are  shown  for  all  (not  each)  high 
schools,  again   grouped  according  to  size  of  school. 

The  enrollment  limits  which  governed  this  grouping 
by  size  were  high  schools  enrolling  351  students  and 
over;  151  to  350  students;  76  to  150  students;  41  to  75 
students;  and  40  or  fewer  students. 

Russell's  study  does  not  show  the  number  of  classes 
which  were  of  various  sizes — only  the  average  class  size 
in  each  instance.  In  spite  of  this  limitation,  the  study 
does  give  considerable  information  on  the  characteristics 
of  average  class  size  in  different  subject  fields  and  in 
groups  of  high  schools,  grouped  according  to  total  en- 
rollment in  each  school.  Some  illustrations  of  signifi- 
cant findings  include  the  following: 

The  average  enrollment  in  all  science  classes  in  all 
high  schools  of  the  State  was  20.8  in  1955-56;  however, 
the  average  enrollment  in  all  general  science  classes  in 
all  high  schools  of  the  State  was  23.6;  whereas  the  com- 
parable figure  for  all  chemistry  classes  was  15.3.  Fur- 
thermore, the  average  enrollment  in  all  chemistry  classes 
in  schools  with  fewer  than  40  students  enrolled  in  the 
school  was  7.1;  and  in  physics  classes  the  figure  was 
7.3.  In  schools  having  a  total  enrollment  of  from  41  to 
75  students  the  average  sizes  of  chemistry  and  physics 
classes  was  9.7  and  7.7,  respectively.  Many  classes  were, 
of  course,  even  smaller  because  average  class  size  is  what 
these  figures  represent. 

The  smallest  average  class  size  revealed  in  Russell's 
tables  was  3.5 — the  figure  for  foreign  language  classes  in 
schools  with  fewer  than  40  pupils.  When  it  is  kept  in 
mind  that  this  is  an  average  figure  and  that  it  also  aver- 
ages beginning  and  advanced  classes,  it  is  apparent  that 
some  classes  are  very  small  indeed. 

The  characteristic  of  smallness  of  classes  and  the 
characteristic  of  variability  of  class  size  are  readily  ob- 
servable in  the  average  class  size  for  all  subjects.  It  is 
8.5  in  schools  enrolling  40  or  fewer  students;  it  is  12.3  in 
schools  enrolling  from  41  to  75  students;  17.3  and  20.4 
in  schools  enrolling  76  to  150,  and  151  and  350,  re- 
spectively; and  26.2  in  schools  enrolling  more  than  350. 

The  average  size  of  English  or  social  studies  classes 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  almost  double  that  of  voca- 
tional classes.  The  average  class  size  in  other  subject 
fields  for  all  high  schools  of  the  State  is  quite  uniform, 
except  for  foreign  language  classes  which  run  very 
small. 

In  high  schools  with  351  students  and  over  the  aver- 
age class  has  more  than  three  times  as  many  students  in 
it  as  does  the  average  class  in  high  schools  with  40  or 
fewer  students,  and  two  times  as  many  students  as  are 
found  in  classes  in  schools  with  from  41  to  75  students. 
"In  all  subject  areas  a  sharp  break  downward  in  class 
size   occurs    between   the    group   of   high    schools   in   the 


(76-150)  enrollment  class  and  the  group  in  the  (41-75 j 
class."2  The  relationship  between  the  small  size  of 
classes  found  in  small  schools  with  the  high  per  pupil 
costs  in  these  same  schools  is  evident  from  the  cost 
figures  displayed  in  the  chapter  on  finance. 

Seeking  anwers  to  the  question  about  what  to  do 
concerning  Montana's  many  small  high  school  classes 
which  are  unquestionably  expensive  and  which  are,  in 
many  cases,  even  too  small  for  effective  instruction,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  serious  tasks  in  which  the  edu- 
cators, legislators,  and  school  patrons  must  engage  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  State's  educational  system. 
The  answers  are  not  easy.  Many  small  schools  must 
remain  small  and  continue  to  operate  small  classes  be- 
cause of  relative  isolation.  Answers  in  cases  where 
such  conditions  do  not  obtain  are  suggested  by  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  included  in  the  finance  and 
organization  sections  of  this  survey   report. 

The  Provision  of  Instructional  Materials 

Another  condition  which  has  a  bearing  on  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  is  that  of  the  provision  and 
use  of  instructional  materials.  In  Montana  schools  this 
condition  again  reflects  the  high  degree  of  local  autonomy 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  state  school  system. 

The  State  of  Montana  does  not  adopt  textbooks;  and 
the  State  makes  no  special  allotment  of  funds  for  library 
books  or  other  instructional  materials.  Individual  schools 
and  school  districts  decide  upon  amounts  to  be  spent  for 
these  purposes  from  available  funds  regardless  of  their 
source. 

One  of  the  standards  for  state  accreditation  does  lay 
down  modest  library  requirements  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel, expenditures  and  number  of  volumes.  High 
schools  enrolling  more  than  800  students  are  expected 
to  have  a  full-time,  trained  librarian;  high  schools  en- 
rolling from  400  to  800  students,  a  part-time  teacher- 
librarian  who  has  completed  12  quarter  hours  of  techni- 
cal library  training;  smaller  high  schools  are  required  to 
have  part-time  teacher-librarians  with  a  minimum  of  6 
hours  or  9  hours  of  training,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  school.  No  requirement  is  in  effect,  however,  with 
respect  to  how  much  time  a  "part-time  teacher-librarian" 
is  expected  to  devote  to  serving  a  library. 

Eight  hundred  catalogued  live  books,  15  periodicals, 
and  one  daily  newspaper  "should  be  chosen  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  high  school."  Every  high  school  is  expected 
to  allot  $400  per  year  for  books,  periodicals,  and  bind- 
ing; and  $1.50  per  pupil  in  schools  where  the  enrollment 
exceeds  300  students. 

Securing  qualified  librarians  in  accordance  with  the 
State  standards  is  proving  to  be  a  problem  for  many- 
Montana  high  schools.  There  are  simply  not  enough 
qualified  librarians  available.  Both  the  University  of 
Montana  and  Montana  State  College  now  offer  library 
courses;  and  there  are  many  more  qualified  librarians 
now  than  was  the  case  even  five  years  ago,  but  there  is 
still  a  wide  margin  between  supply  and  the  number 
needed. 


-  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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There  is  an  evident  trend  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  to  improve  the  housing  of  libraries,  to  em- 
ploy qualified  librarians,  and  to  increase  the  amounts 
allotted  for  library  books  and  supplies.  Although  many 
schools  are  not  meeting  state  standards  for  qualified 
librarians,  most  of  them  are  meeting  the  standards  for 
expenditures  for  books  and  related   materials. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  gradually  making 
increased  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  This  is  encouraged 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through 
the  services  of  its  State  Film  Library.  The  Department 
of  Audio-visual  Education  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  schools  provide  better  educational  opportunities 
for  children  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
The  department  is  expected  (1)  to  distribute  audio-visual 
materials  to  the  schools,  (2)  to  provide  schools  with  in- 
formation about  such  materials,  and  (3)  to  promote  more 
effective  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  The  department  provides  information  on  request 
to  schools  about  audio-visual  materials  (strip  film,  opaque 
projectors,  slides,  recorders,  maps,  and  the  like)  and  how 
to  use  them. 

The  Supervisor  of  Visual  Education  informed  the 
survey  staff  that  emphasis  was  going  to  be  increasingly 
placed  upon  encouraging  colleges  "to  become  more 
aware  of  audio-visual  education,  and  to  use  these  tools 
in  their  teaching  thereby  familiarizing  the  future  teach- 
ers with  the  value  and  uses  of  such  books."  Such  em- 
phasis should  be  encouraged  and  commended. 

Another  important  contribution  which  the  Audio- 
visual Department  is  contemplating  is  the  promotion  of 
materials  centers  in  a  number  of  counties  or  school  dis- 
tricts scattered  throughout  the  State.  Records,  tapes, 
film-strips,  slide  collections,  flat-picture  collections,  mod- 
els, and  the  like  would  become  available  in  these  cen- 
ters. Again,  this  proposed  development  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  promote  the 
development  of  these  materials  centers. 

Montana  schools  have  made  a  good  start  in  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  instructional  materials.  The  wise  and 
productive  use  of  such  materials  should  be  extended  and 
increased  by  strengthening  the  services  of  the  Audio- 
visual Education  Department  and  by  developing  com- 
prehensive materials  centers  in  many  local  areas. 

In  general,  school  districts  of  the  State  are  making 
better  than  minimum  provisions  for  instructional  ma- 
terials. In  many  schools,  however,  little  consideration  is 
being  given  to  discovering  and  using  a  variety  of  new 
and  useful  materials.  None  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  is  engaging  in  the  annoying  and  unfair  practice  of 
levying  student  course  fees  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
acquisition  of  instructional  materials.  In  fact,  rulings 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  prohibit  the  assess- 
ment of  fees  against  students  for  (1)  admission  to  any 
high  school  course,  or  (2)  use  of  any  high  school  facili- 
ties or  equipment.  This  is  a  commendable  situation.  In- 
structional materials  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  an  edu- 
cational program;  and  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  through  the  budget  appropriations  of  the 
school  district. 


Guidance  Services 

In  harmony  with  Montana's  practice  of  granting  a 
high  degree  of  local  autonomy  for  high  schools,  guidance 
services  are  planned  largely  by  individual  schools.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  local  school  receives  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  much  encouragement 
and  many  suggestions  for  the  provision  and  conduct  of 
guidance  and  counseling  services.  A  "Self  Evaluation 
Check  List  for  School  Guidance  and  Counseling  Pro- 
gram," consisting  of  some  fifty  criteria  of  an  effective 
guidance  program,  must  be  completed  by  all  high  schools 
and  returned  each  year  to  the  state  office.  A  "Pupil 
Planning  Sheet"  has  been  designed  and  individual  schools 
are  encouraged  to  use  it  universally  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing students  plan  for  effective  utilization  of  educational 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  school. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Vocational  Guidance  publishes  a  monthly  in-service 
education  newsletter  designed  to  help  counselors  and 
guidance  workers  improve  their  services  to  students. 

The  Standards  for  Accrediting  and  Supervision  of 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  Montana  carries  a 
very  liberal  statement  with  respect  to  guidance  require- 
ments. The  statement  reads:  "All  secondary  schools,  to 
receive  accreditation,  shall  provide  continuing  guidance 
and  counseling  facilities  for  the  pupils.  Teachers  em- 
ployed for  this  procedure  shall  be  required  to  have  ade- 
quate preparation  for  such  work.  Adequate  time  shall 
be  scheduled  to  allow  teacher  time  for  counseling."  Al- 
though this  standard  contains  no  specific  statement 
about  what  will  be  considered  "adequate  preparation"  for 
counselors  or  what  will  constitute  "adequate  time"  for 
counseling,  the  interpretations  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  on  these  matters  and 
the  supervisory  suggestions  emanating  from  this  source 
have  encouraged  individual  high  schools  to  take  this  re- 
quirement seriously.  All  schools  make  a  definite  assign- 
ment of  personnel  (even  thought  it  is  often  the  principal) 
to  guidance  and  counseling,  and  many  of  them  accom- 
plish the  suggested  ratio  for  counseling  service  of  one- 
hour  daily  for  each  one  hundred  students.  State  cer- 
tification standards  require  that  a  definite  number  of 
quarter  hours  be  earned  in  specified  guidance  courses 
before  a  school  staff  member  is  eligible  for  designation 
as  a  part-time  or  full-time  counselor  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

Although  there  are  no  psychologists  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  local  school  districts  in  larger  cen- 
ters cooperate  with  mental  hygiene  clinics  operated  by 
nonschool  agencies.  Thought  should  be  given  to  devis- 
ing ways  by  which  schools  not  located  in  the  large  cities 
can  secure  the  services  of  a  trained  school  psychologist. 

An  incomplete  study  on  "Number  and  Per  Cent  of 
Drop-outs  in  Montana"  for  each  of  the  school  years 
from  1951-52  to  1955-56,  made  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  indicates  a  fairly  satisfactory  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  number  and  percentage  of 
high  school  age  youth  who  remain  in  high  school  until 
date  of  graduation.  The  data  developed  from  this  study 
indicate  that  only  about  23  per  cent  of  those  entering 
Grade   9  leave  school   before   graduation.    This   study  is 
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incomplete,  however,  in  that  it  accounts  for  only  those 
"school  leavers"  who  leave  during  the  school  year.  It 
does  not  include  those  who  complete  the  work  of  one 
year  but  do  not  enroll  the  following  year.  The  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  Office  should 
continue  to  conduct  these  holding  power  studies  but 
they  should  be  broadened  (1)  to  include  complete  data 
on  drop-outs  regardless  of  the  time  of  school  leaving,  (2) 
to  include  the  causes  for  dropping  out,  and  (3)  to  sug- 
gest curriculum  and  guidance  changes  based  on  these 
causes— changes  designed  to  increase  a  school's  holding 
power. 

Accreditation  of  High  Schools 

The  principal  accrediting  agencies  influencing  the 
quality  and  conditions  of  instruction  in  Montana  high 
schools  are  (1)  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  (2)  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools  (the  regional  accrediting  agency).  Both 
of  these  agencies  represent  sources  of  continuous,  yet 
gentle,  pressure  exerted  toward  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities  and  services  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  established  "standards"  which  must  be 
met  by  indivdiual  schools  in  order  to  obtain  accredita- 
tion. Although  many  of  these  standards  are  quite  flexi- 
ble, they  influence  greatly  the  practices  and  procedures 
of  secondary  schools.  The  attainment  of  accreditation  is 
a  much  prized  goal  and  local  school  authorities  will  make 
great  effort  to  attain  it. 

The  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Schools  has.  established  ten  "standards"  dealing  with 
buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories,  records,  graduation 
requirements,  school  atmosphere,  teacher  preparation, 
teacher  load,  pupil  load,  athletics,  and  school  activity 
funds.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  receives 
nominations  for  accreditation  made  by  state  committees 
and  makes  recommendations  to  the  association  concern- 
ing schools  to  be  accredited.  The  accrediting  activities 
and  standards  of  this  association  serve  as  positive  stimu- 
lating factors  in  the  improvement  of  secondary  education. 

During  the  1957-58  school  year  there  were  93  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  Montana  which  had  been  granted 
"Approved"  status  by  the  Northwest  Association;  21 
more  which  had  been  "Advised;"  and  7  which  had  been 
"Warned."  All  of  the  first  class,  three-year  or  four-year 
high  schools,  most  of  the  second  class  schools,  most  of 
the  county  high  schools,  and  many  of  the  third  class 
schools  are  accredited  by  this  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciation. This  is  a  good  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  schools  are  so  small  that  they  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult   to   meet   certain   standards. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State  have  regular  accreditation  granted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  action  taken  by  the  State 
Board  in  June,  1957,  placed  only  20  high  schools  in  the 
"Advised"  category,  with  practically  all  of  these  being 
third  class  schools.  Only  7  high  schools  had  a  "Warning" 
classification;  and  2  new  junior  high  schools  were  peti- 
tioning for  accreditation  at  that  time. 


One  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  Northwest  Association 
of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools  is  the  encouragement 
of  "secondary  schools  to  continuous,  thoughtful  self- 
analysis,  self-evaluation,  and  self-improvement  through 
systematic  use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards."  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  only  7  high  schools  in  the  entire  State  have 
engaged  in  an  evaluation,  using  the  Evaluative  Criteria, 
during  the  past  five  years;  and  all  of  these  evaluations 
took  place  during  the  same  year — 1956-57.  The  asso- 
ciation is  "tightening-up"  its  practices  in  this  matter. 
At  the  December,  1957,  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  of  this  association,  action  was  taken 
to  require  all  new  applicants  for  accreditation  to  engage 
in  an  "Evaluation"  using  the  Evaluative  Criteria  during 
the  first  three  years.  Those  in  positions  of  educational 
leaderships  at  the  state  level  should  make  arrangements 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Evaluative  Critteria  in  many 
schools  of  the  State.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  this 
constructive  device  for  the  improvement  of  a  school's 
total  program  of  instruction. 

Every  high  school  in  the  State  which  is  not  accredited 
by  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Association  should  be- 
come the  object  of  improvements  sufficient  to  make 
it  eligible  for  accreditation  by  both  of  these  bodies.  If 
a  school  cannot  be  made  eligible  for  such  accreditation, 
school  authorities  should  be  required  to  show  cause 
why  the  school  should  not  be  consolidated  with  a  school 
which  is,  or  could  become,  eligible.  The  standards  of 
both  of  these  agencies  are  modest  and  in  the  interest  of 
efficient  education.  Every  youth  in  Montana  deserves 
a  high  school  education,  the  quality  of  which  is  good 
enough  to  warrant  accreditation  by  both  the  State  and 
Northwest  Association.  If  schools  are  too  small,  too 
overcrowded,  lack  sufficient  or  properly  certified  person- 
nel, lack  facilities,  equipment,  or  materials,  or  for  any 
other  reason  are  substandard,  either  one  of  two  things 
should  be  done:  (1)  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  these  deficiencies,  or  (2)  the  school  should  be 
closed  or  consolidated  with  one  that  is  eligible  for  ac- 
creditation. To  condemn  some  Montana  youth  to  sub- 
standard education  is  a  violation  of  their  rights,  repre- 
sents a  narrow  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  Every  person  in  Montana  is  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  educational  opportunity  provided  to  all  other 
persons  as  well  as  to  himself. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  High  School 
Graduates  Attending   College 

If  the  percentage  of  youth  of  high  school  age  re- 
maining in  school  until  graduation  is  not  excessively  low 
(and  in  Montana  it  is  not),  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  who  go  to  college  is  one — although  only  one- 
appropriate  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  high  schools 
of  a  state.  Montana  stands  slightly  above  the  national 
average  in  this  respect.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
finishing  high  school  are  entering  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
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Table  20  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  the 
1956  high  school  graduates  in  each  class  of  high  school 
who  are  attending  college.  Data  on  college  attendance 
must  necessarily  be  approximate  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  presence  of  former 
graduates  at  college. 

TABLE   20 

Number  And   Per   Cent  of  1956   Montana   High   School 

Graduates   Attending   College,    Shown    By    Class   of 

High  School 


Class  of 
School 


S3 

9  >- 


*3U 


«5? 

S3  to 


*3  • 

fid" 
.9,9  05 


First    Class   1377  609  44  30-58 

Second    Class   2087  778  38          7-63 

Third  Class  800  266  33          0-100* 

County    1393  604  43  11-72 

State  and  Private 587  316  54           0-63 

Totals   6244  2573  41           0-100* 


Source:  Figures  supplied  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  the  request  of  the  survey  staff. 

*Range  is  excessive  because  of  several  small  schools 
with  only   two  or   three  graduates. 

When  the  total  graduates  for  all  schools  of  the  State 
are  considered,  the  percentage  attending  college  is  satis- 
factory in  comparison  with  all  schools  in  the  nation. 
A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation states  that,  "Out  of  every  100  youths  of  the  ap- 
propriate age  group,  60  are  graduated  each  year  from 
high  school.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  graduates  go  on 
to  attend  colleges  and  universities."" 

The  question  which  needs  to  be  asked  and  for  which 
an  answer  should  be  sought  is  "Is  it  necessary  to  prepare 
from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  all  graduates  for  college 
entrance  when  only  41  per  cent  of  them  attend  college?" 
The  answer  may  be  Yes  (1)  provided  each  member  of  the 
85  to  95  per  cent  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  "com- 
prehensive" high  school  with  varied  offerings  which 
permits  him  to  choose,  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
ability,  between  college  preparation  and  broad  occupa- 
tional education  (including  general  education),  and  (2) 
provided  the  college  preparatory  program  of  the  high 
school  is  flexible  in  terms  of  individual  mental  capacity. 
The  answer  is  most  certainly  No  if  the  sole  offering 
of  the  high  school  which  any  member  of  the  85  to  95 
per  cent  attends  is  limited  to  a  single  pattern  of  college 
preparatory  offerings  with  but  little  variation   in   the  de- 


mands made  upon  individual  students.  The  criteria  here 
implied  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  people  of  the 
State  attempt  to  develop  improved  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  the  control  and  financing  of  education — both 
of  which  have  such  a  profound  influence  upon  conditions 
which  are  the  modifiers  of  the  two  possible  answers  given 
above. 

Organizational  Arrangements  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum   Improvement 

Organized,  continuing  activities  of  secondary  school 
curriculum  improvement  on  a  state-wide  basis  have  been 
meager  in  the  past.  Most  of  the  state  courses  of  study 
are  twenty  or  more  years  old;  and,  appropriately,  are 
not  being  used.  Exceptions  to  this  exist,  primarily,  in 
those  fields  for  which  state  supervisory  services  have 
been  provided;  such  as,  music,  home  economics,  and 
vocational  education.  Considerable  supervisory  services 
and  instructional  guides  are  availalbe  in  these  fields. 
State-wide  general  supervision  of  instruction  at  the  high 
school  level  is  excellent  but  insufficient  in  amount  (one 
supervisor  for  208  schools). 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  evidence  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  making  state  leadership  in  curriculum  and 
supervision  more  extensive,  more  varied,  and  more 
effective.  A  four-year,  state  course  of  study  in  English 
has  just  been  completed.  State  committees  for  curriculum 
study  in  other  fields  are  being  appointed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  some 
consideration  being  given  to  curriculum  matters  by  state 
citizens  committees  for  public  schools.  The  High  School 
Supervisor  has  planned  and  is  maintaining  a  strenuous 
schedule  of  visitation  involving  all  high  schools  of  the 
State.  Encouragement  is  being  given  to  local  school  sys- 
tems to  be  active  in  curriculum  study  and  improve- 
ment. The  State  is  providing  leadership,  with  coopera- 
tion from  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  in 
the  development  of  a  functional  study  guide  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  conservation  education — a  course  of  study 
approach  which  does  not  call  for  separate  high  school 
courses  in  conservation  but  which  provides  ideas,  re- 
sources, and  materials  in  order  that  teachers  may  inte- 
grate conservation  concepts  with  appropriate  subject 
areas.  These,  and  similar  developments,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  extended. 

Except  for  the  general  direction  provided  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent,  instructional 
supervisory  services  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  confined  to  the  following  staff  positions; 
one  general  high  school  supervisor;  one  supervisor  of 
music  (serves  elementary  schools  also) ;  a  director  of 
vocational  education,  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  distribu- 
tive education,  a  supervisor  of  guidance,  a  supervisor 
and  assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics,  a  supervisor 
of  trades  and  industrial  education,  and  an  assistant  for 
veteran's  education  and  vocational  agriculture;  a  super- 
visor of  audio-visual  services  (serves  elementary  schools 
also) ;  and  the  offices  of  the  supervisors  of  conserva- 
tion education  and  correspondence  courses  whose  services 


'  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,   and   Welfare,   Office   of  Education,  Education  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Special 
Series  No.  3,  revised  1955,   U.   S.   Government   Printing   Office,  Washington,  1955,  p.  23. 
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are  directed  to  all  grade  levels.  For  an  enterprise  as 
large  and  as  important  as  the  education  of  youth  in  Mon- 
tana, the  amount  of  supervisory  services  and  instructional 
leadership  at  the  state  level  represented  by  these  few  full- 
time  and  part-time  positions  is  insufficient,  and  could 
be  considered  meager  and  confining. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  for  the  leadership  Which 
could  be  provided  by  a  position  which  might  be  desig- 
nated, "Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Instruc- 
tion," "Curriculum  Director,"  or  "Coordinator  of  In- 
struction." Regardless  of  the  name  given  to  this  office, 
the  rank  would  be  that  of  an  assistant  superintendent 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  would  include  the 
over-all  coordination  and  leadership  functions  in  the 
areas  of  supervision  and  curriculum  (instruction)  in- 
volving all  grade  levels  and  all  subject  matter  areas. 
All  of  the  positions  named  in  the  above  paragraph — 
state  instructional  supervisory  positions — would  be  re- 
sponsible to  this  office.  Such  a  position  should  be  cre- 
ated and  a  set  of  qualifications  for  the  position  should  be 
carefully  developed  and  include  special  training  and  ex- 
periences  in   the  area  of  supervision   and   curriculum. 

There  is  much  basic  information,  some  of  which  is 
already  being  collected  through  high  school  reports.  This 
information  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  various 
aspects  of  curriculum  improvement  which,  at  present, 
is  not  being  made  available  to  those  who  could  use  it 
because  of  lack  of  personnel  in  the  state  office  for  statis- 
tical analysis  and  research  work.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  provision  be  made  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  additional 
qualified  personnel  selected  on  the  basis  of  specific  quali- 
fication to  engage  in  research  and  analytical  studies  basic 
to  curriculum  study  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  importance  of  the  arts  in  secondary  education 
and  the  paucity  of  instructional  offerings  in  this  area 
in  the  State  indicate  the  need,  also,  for  a  coordinator 
of  the  arts  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  need  for  state  supervision 
in  other  special  areas  should  be  given  careful  study  by 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent;  and  if  deemed 
warranted  by   this  officer,   should   lie   requested. 

The  inadequacy  in  the  amount  of  supervisory  time  rep- 
resented by  a  single  high  school  supervisor  endeavoring 
to  help  all  secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  in  a 
state  as  large — both  in  population  and  geography — as  is 
Montana,  constitutes  a  need  for  at  least  one  full-time, 
professional  assistant  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  high 
school  supervisor.  Present  attempts  to  visit  all  sec- 
ondary schools  at  reasonable  intervals  should  be  made 
possible  by  the  provision  of  staff  time  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  goal. 

SUMMARIZING  STATEMENT 
In  many  respects  secondary  education  in  the  State 
of  Montana  is  excellent  and  constitutes  an  outstanding 
service  not  only  to  the  boys  and  girls  but  also  the 
parents  and  patrons  of  the  schools — all  of  whom  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  public  education.  The  instructional  pro- 
grams of  most  of  the  larger  high  schools  of  the  State 
and  of  many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  superior.  Ex- 
ceptions to  these  two  general  statements  have  been  noted 
in  this  chapter. 


The  principal  deterrents  to  an  excellent  program  in 
all  schools  are  primarily  those  of  (1)  lack  of  supervision 
of  instruction  at  the  state  level;  (2)  continuance  of  some 
high  schools  which  are  both  (a)  too  small  for  good 
instruction  efficiently  provided,  and  (b)  unnecessary 
because  they  could  be  consolidated;  (3)  ineffective  con- 
ditions for,  and  methods  of,  financing  public  schools; 
and  (4)  obsolete,  wasteful,  and  contradictory  provisions 
for  the  organization  and  control  of  local  school  districts 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  present  policy  of  using  both  the  four-year 
high  school  plan  of  organization  and  the  junior  high 
school-senior  high  school  plan  should  be  continued.  There 
are  areas  of  the  State  where  the  four-year  high  school 
plan  is  better  adapted  to  planning  an  effective  high  school 
program  for  a  few  in  number.  Whenever  enrollments 
justify,  the  State  should  continue  to  move  toward  the 
6-3-3  plan  of  organization. 

2.  Procedures  and  controls  should  be  established 
which  will  not  only  make  possible  but  also  insure  the 
consolidation  of  those  small,  inefficient  high  schools 
which  are  truly  not  isolated.  Many  small,  inefficient 
high  schools  are  in  operation  which  are  very  costly — 
costly  in  dollars  to  the  local  community;  costly  in  pro- 
ductivity to  all  citizens  of  the  State  because  all  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  good  education;  and  costly  to  the  individual 
students  affected  because  of  lost  educational  opportuni- 
ties. The  principle  of  local  autonomy  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  permits  misguided  and  short- 
sighted local  pride  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  in- 
effective school  units  and  to  deny,  thereby,  some  youth 
their  right  to  comprehensive  educational  opportunities  of 
quality.  Where  isolated  small  schools  must  remain,  the 
State  should  bear  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary high  cost  of  providing  quality  education.  Small 
schools  which  remain  should  make  even  greater  use  of 
the  device  of  alternating  subjects  than  is  now  the  case. 

3.  The  number  and  nature  of  state  graduation  re- 
quirements is  satisfactory,  but  State  authorities  should 
continue  to  resist  demands  made  by  some  for  them  to 
dictate  the  exact  courses  which  should  be  used  to  meet 
these  requirements.  The  requirements,  the  offerings,  and 
the  student  elections  in  the  fields  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics are,  in  general,  both  good  and  sufficient  with  the 
exception  of  some  small  schools.  Efforts  to  force  all 
youth  to  take  certain  specified  courses  not  in  harmony 
with  their  interests  and  abilities  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  requirement  in  health  and  physical  education,  how- 
ever, should  be  clarified. 

4.  Thoughtful  study  should  be  given  at  both  state 
and  local  levels  to  the  means  of  providing  more  offerings 
and  improved  instruction  in  the  area  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  The  demands  of  the  modern  world  indicate 
both  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  a  second 
language  for  many  Americans.  Montana's  contribution 
to  this  need  at  present  is  meager  indeed.  More  than  60 
per  cent  of  all  high  schools  offer  no  foreign  language;  and 
many  of  those  which  do,  offer  only  one  language,  and 
often,  only  one  year  of  that. 
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5.  Offerings  in  home  economics  and  vocational  agri- 
culture are  commended  and  schools  should  continue  to 
move  toward  universal  provision  of  the  former  and 
selective  provision  of  the  latter,  based  on  the  need  of 
the  area  served.  Few  citizens  will  not  be  homemakers. 
Consequently,  most  of  them  can  profit  from  good  in- 
struction in  this  area.  The  present  vital  relationship 
between  the  F.  F.  A.  and  F.  H.  A.  and  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  respectively,  is  one 
reason   for  the   strength  of  these  two  programs. 

6.  The  excellent  music  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued with  increased  emphasis  upon  general  music  for 
the  nonperformer;  and  the  offerings  in  art  need  to  be 
extended  and  vitalized.  The  present  extensive  emphasis 
on  music  should  result  in  bringing  nonperformers  as  well 
as  performers  under  the  influence  of  music  instruction 
The  deplorable  absence  of  art  instruction  in  most  Mon- 
tana high  schools  represents  a  great  weakness  in  the 
curriculum.    It  can  and  should  be  corrected. 

7.  The  extensive  provisions  made  for  business  edu- 
cation in  so  many  high  schools  represent  a  strength;  em- 
phasis should  also  be  placed  upon  acquiring  typing  skills 
for  personal  use.  A  great  many  schools — both  large  and 
small — offer  one  or  more  units  in  typing,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping;  and,  in  so  doing,  are  preparing  many  youth 
for  satisfying  employment  in  office  situations.  Many 
other  students  not  headed  for  office  work  can  profit 
from   acquiring  good   typing   skills. 

8.  Although  vocational  shop  opportunities  are  good 
in  the  few  centers  in  which  they  are  provided,  offerings 
of  the  industrial  arts  type,  using  a  variety  of  media, 
should  be  provided  in  many  schools  where  such  oppor- 
tunities are  now  lacking.  Industrial  arts  experiences,  ex- 
cept for  farm  shop  in  connection  with  vocational  agri 
culture,  are  limited  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
schools  affected  and  the  variety  of  shop  experiences 
available.  Woodshop  and  mechanical  drawing,  now 
available  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  high  schools,  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  all  industrial  arts  offerings.  Designating 
a  few  high  schools  as  vocational  centers — as  has  been 
done — does  not  meet  the  need  because  of  the  distances 
involved.  Shop  experiences  should  constitute  the  develop- 
ment of  occupational  interests  for  some  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  general   education   for  others. 

9.  The  general  provisions  for  extraclass  activities 
are  good,  but  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  in- 
tramural participation  for  many;  and  the  extent  to  which 
playing  on  and  following  a  basketball  team  now  inter- 
feres with  other  important  school  work — both  academic 
and  extraclass — should  be  curbed.  Participation  in  a 
well-planned  local  series  of  intramural  sports  does  not 
involve  as  many  students  as  it  should.  On  the  other 
band,  the  "national  holiday"  aura  which  permeates  the 
playing  and  traveling  to  and  from  many  basketball 
games  is  doubtless  interfering  with  the  serious  school 
work  of  many  students. 

10.  The  present  trend  toward  providing  improved 
housing,  employing  qualified  librarians,  increasing 
amounts  for  books  and  other  materials  should  be  con- 


tinued and  extended.  As  the  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  extend  their  programs  for  training  school  li- 
brarians, the  acquisition  of  qualified  personnel  will  be- 
come less  difficult.  There  is  need  to  develop  many  pres- 
ently good  school  libraries  into  more  complete  materials 
centers,  housing  many  types  of  useful  instructional  ma- 
terials needed  in  creative  and  successful  teaching. 

11.  The  Department  of  Audio-visual  Education  should 
be  extended  and  strengthened  in  amount  of  personnel 
and  scope  of  services  in  the  direction  of  (1)  developing  a 
comprehensive  materials  center,  and  (2)  promoting  such 
materials  centers  in  a  number  of  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  State.  The  plans  for  encouraging  colleges 
to  become  more  aware  of  audio-visual  education,  to  use 
such  tools,  and  thereby  to  help  prospective  teachers  to 
become  familiar  with  the  wise  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
instructional  materials  should  be  promoted.  The  work 
of  the  Department  of  Audio-visual  Education  can  be  more 
influential,  also,  through  assisting  local  school  areas  to 
develop   their  own   centers   for  instructional   materials. 

12.  The  Occupational  Information  and  Vocational 
Guidance  Office  should  be  developed  into  an  agency  for 
comprehensive  leadership  service  in  all  areas  of  guidance. 

The  work  of  this  office  has  not  been  confined  to  occu- 
pational guidance;  encouragement,  staffing,  and  financing 
should  be  provided  to  develop  this  office  further  into  an 
effective  service  agency  for  schools  in  all  aspects  of 
guidance. 

13.  Every  high  school  in  the  State  which  is  not 
accredited  by  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Association 
of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools  should  become  the 
object  of  improvements  sufficient  to  make  it  eligible  for 
accreditation  by  both  of  these  bodies.  Since  the  stand- 
ards of  both  of  these  accrediting  agencies  are  modest, 
no  high  school  student  should  find  it  necessary  to  attend 
a  school  which  is  substandard  in  terms  of  these  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  should  encourage  all  high  schools  to  under- 
take evaluation  using  the  Evaluative  Criteria  developed  by 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
as  recommended  by  the  Northwest  Association.  Only 
seven  high  schools  in  the  entire  State  have  engaged 
in  such  an  evaluaticn  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
provision  of  state  leadership  to  this  end  constitutes  one 
more  reason  for  the  following  recommendation. 

14.  Staff  provisions  for  supervision  and  curriculum 
development  at  the  state  level  need  to  be  increased. 
For  an  enterprise  as  large  and  as  important  as  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  Montana,  the  extent  of  leadership  in 
the  areas  at  the  state  level  is  insufficient.  Recommended 
minimum  additions  include  the  following: 

a.  An   assistant   superintendent   in    charge   of  instruc- 

tion for  all  grades  and  all  subject  areas. 

b.  A  director  of  research  and  statistics. 

c.  A  supervisor  of  art. 

d.  An  assistant  high  school  supervisor. 


CHAPTER  V 
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The  people  of  Montana,  in  1889,  embedded  in  their 
Constitution  a  clear  mandate  to  Legislative  Assembly  "to 
esablish  and  maintain  a  general  uniform  and  thorough 
system  of  public,  free,  common  schools."  The  Con- 
stitution contains  other  educational  provisions  intended: 
(1)  to  safeguard  the  earnings  from  the  Federal  school 
land  grants  and  the  permanent  school  funds,  (2)  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  public  funds  for  any  school  controlled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  church,  (3)  to  require  elections 
for  school  district  officers  to  be  separate  from  elections 
in  which  state  or  county  officers  are  voted  for,  and  (4) 
to  limit  the  indebtedness  of  school  districts  to  5  percentum 
of  the  value  of  taxable  property  therein. 

Consistent  progress  had  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  public  school  system  in  Montana.  A  sig- 
nificant stride  forward  was  made,  after  several  years 
of  study,  by  the  1949  Legislative  Assembly  which  en- 
acted a  financial  support  law  for  schools  establishing 
the  basic  framework  for  the  present  public  school  founda- 
tion program  law.  This  law  constitutes  the  backbone 
of  the  present  school  finance  program  in  Montana. 

COMPARISON   WITH   OTHER  STATES 

Ranking  third  among  states  in  area  and  forty-second 
in  population,  Montana  has  operated  its  public  schools 
under  difficult  conditions  arising  out  of  the  sparsity 
of  its  population.  Despite  these  difficulties  Montana  has 
made  some  notable  achievements.  Among  all  forty-eight 
states  Montana  ranks  twelfth  in  the  median  school  years 
of  education  completed  by  persons  twenty-five  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  median  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  adults  in  Montana,  according  to  the  1950 
census,  was  10.1  years.  Comparable  information  for 
selected  western  states  is  shown  in  Table  21.    Although 

TABLE  21 
Median  Number  of  School  Years  Completed  by  Persons 
25  Years  of  Age  and  Older  in  1950  and  Per  Cent  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Registrants  Disqualified  by  Mental  or  Physi- 
cal Tests  in  1956,  in  Selected  Western  States 

Median  Number  of         Per  Cent  Disqualified 
School  Years  Completed     By  Selective  Service 

State  Years  Rank         Per  Cent       Rank 

Colorado 10.9  4  8.4  7 

Idaho    10.6  5  3.2  2 

Montana 10.1  6  2.5  1 

Nevada 11.5  2  13.7  8 

North    Dakota 8.7  8  3.8  3 

South  Dakota. 8.9  7  6.5  6 

Utah   12.0  1  5.4  4 

Wyoming 11.1  3  5.4  4 

U.  S.  Average. 9.3  17.5 

Source:  Ranking  of  the  States,  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  December,  1957,  pp. 

3,  5. 


Montana's  rank  in  this  respect  is  relatively  high  on  a 
national  basis,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  median  school 
years  completed  by  adults,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  rank  above  Montana. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Montana  occupies  a  unique 
position  among  all  of  the  forty-eight  states.  In  1952 
only  2.5  per  cent  of  Montana  selected  service  registrants 
were  disqualified  for  either  mental  or  physical  reasons. 
This  is  the  smallest  percentage  reported  for  any  state. 
Information  showing  the  percentage  of  individuals  dis- 
qualified for  selective  service  for  mental  or  physical 
reasons  in  selected  western  states  is  shown  in  Table  21. 
It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  III  that  Montana  ranks 
sixth  among  the  eight  western  states  in  the  per  cent  of 
school  age  children  attending  school. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Montana  ranks 
fourth  among  the  eight  western  states  shown  in  Table 
22  in  average  annual  salaries  paid  to  classroom  teachers  in 
public  schools.  Shown  also  in  Table  22  is  the  per  capita 
personal  income  payments  received  by  individuals  in 
these  eight  states  during  the  1956  calendar  year.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  rank  of  the  states  in  average 
salaries  paid  teachers  and  the  rank  of  the  states  in  per 
capita  personal  income  are  almost  identical.  Montana 
ranks  fourth  in  both  of  these  comparisons.  However, 
in  per  pupil  current  expenditures  it  ranks  third  among 
the  eight  selected  western  states,  indicating  that  Mon- 
tana's public  school  expenditure  per  pupil  is  relatively 
high  in  comparison  to  average  annual  salaries  paid  to 
teachers. 

TABLE  22 
Estimated  Average  Annual  Salaries  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers in  Public  Schools,  1957-58;  Per  Capita  Personal  In- 
come Payments,  1956;  and  Estimated  Current  Expendi- 
tures Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance,  1956-57 
for  Selected  States 


State 

Colorado    .. 

Idaho  

Montana    .. 

Nevada  

N.  Dakota.. 
S.  Dakota  .. 

Utah    

Wyoming  .. 
U.    S.    Ave. 


Source:  Rankings  of  the  States,  Research  Division 
of  the  national  Education  Association,  December,  1957, 
pp.  10,  11,  13. 


Average 
Annual 
Salaries 

Per  Capita 
Personal 
Income 

Per  Pupil 

Current 

Expenditures 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount  Rank 

.     $4250 

3 

$1863 

3 

$  330        4 

3900 

6 
4 

1587 
1862 

6 
4 

236        8 

4200 

356         3 

4959 

1 

2413 

1 

362        2 

3250 

7 

1365 

7 

285         6 

3250 

8 

1330 

8 

286         5 

4650 

2 

5 

1633 
1875 

5 
2 

258        7 

3925 

400         1 

4520 

1940 

300 

59 
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In  order  to  present  a  measure  of  the  effort  being 
made  by  Montana  taxpayers  to  support  public  education, 
the  current  expenditures  for  public  schools  from  state 
and  local  sources  are  shown  in  Table  23  as  a  per  cent 
of  the  personal  income  payments  received  by  individuals 
during  1956-57.  In  this  analysis  a  state  which  devotes 
a  relatively  large  percentage  of  its  available  income  to 
the  support  of  its  public  schools  is  ranked  high.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Montana  ranks  fifth  among  the  eight 
western  states  shown  in  Table  23  in  per  cent  of  income 
devoted  to  education.  Thus,  Montana's  "effort"  to  sup- 
port its  public  schools  is  not  excessive  in  comparison 
with  comparable  states. 

Also  shown  in  Table  23  is  the  percentage  of  public 
school  revenues  derived  from  state  sources.  Most  of  the 
western  states  provide  a  larger  percentage  of  public 
school  support  from  state  sources  than  does  Montana. 
Montana  ranks  sixth  among  the  eight  western  states 
in  per  cent  of  public  school  revenues  derived  from  state 
sources.  Montana's  position  might  well  be  lower  still 
if  it  were  not  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of  money 
received  from  its  school  lands  and  permanent  school 
fund  which  are  classified  as  state  support  for  public 
schools  in  this  analysis. 

These  comparisons  indicate,  in  most  respects,  that 
Montana's  educational  program  is  not  out  of  line  with 
comparable  western  states.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
point  to  be  noted  is  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
school  revenues  derived  from  state  sources  in  Montana 
as  compared  with  other  western  states.  A  low  level  of 
state  support  for  schools  is  usually  associated  with  a 
burdensome  dependence  upon  the  local  property  tax  and 
difficulty  in  equalizing  educational  opportunity  through- 
out the  State. 

ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 

Public  school  enrollments  in  Montana  have  increased 
rapidly  during  recent  years.  A  tabulation  of  the  number 
of  public  school  teachers  employed,  the  average  number 


TABLE  23 
Current    Expenditures   for    Public    Schools    from    State 
and  Local  Sources  as  Per  Cent  of  Personal  Income  Pay- 
ments, 1956-57;  and  Per  Cent  of  Public  School  Revenues 
from  State  Sources,  1957-58. 


Per  Cent  of  Personal  Per  Cent  of  Public 

Income  Devoted  to  School  Revenue 

Current  Operation  of  Derived  from  State 

Public  Schools  Sources 


State 


Per  Cent      Rank      Per  Cent    Rank 


Colorado    2.83  7  23.1  7 

Idaho    3.04  6  28.5  4 

Montana 3.37  5  25.4  6 

Nevada  2.59  8  46.4  1 

North   Dakota   3.76  3  27.7  5 

South  Dakota  4.09  1  9.9  8 

Utah  3.52  4  42.7  2 

Wyoming 4.06  2  41.0  3 

U.  S.  Average 2.57  40.6 

Source:  Rankings  of  the  States,  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  December,  1957,  pp. 
14,  15. 

of  pupils  belonging  in  Montana  public  schools,  and  the 
pupil-teacher  ratios  are  shown  for  an  eight-year  period 
in  Table  24.  This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  increased  from  3,448  in  the 
1948-49  school  year  to  4,499  in  the  1956-57  school  year, 
an  increase  of  1,011  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
eight-year  period.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Montana  increased  from  70,989  in  1948-49  to 
95,733  in  1956-57.  Thus,  while  the  enrollment  increased 
35  per  cent,  the  number  of  elementary  school  teachers 
increased  29  per  cent.  This  relatively  greater  gain  in 
number  of  pupils  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  from  20.4  in  1948-49  to  21.3  in  1956-57. 


TABLE  24 

Number  of  Public  School  Teachers  Employed  and  Average  Number  of  Children  Belonging  in  Montana  Public  Schools 

for  Indicated  Years. 


Number  Teachers 


Year 


Elementary        Secondary 


Av.  Number  Belonging 
Elementary        Secondary 


Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 
Elementary       Secondary 


1948-49  3,488  1,410  70,989  23,589  20.4  16.7 

1949-50  3,658  1,466  73,861  24,113  20.2  16.4 

1950-51  3,777  1,506  75,334  24,953  19.2  16.6 

1951-52  3.840  1,551  76,175  25,733  19.8  16.6 

1952-53  3,917  1,574  79,489  26,566  20.3  16.9 

1953-54  4,121  1,633  84,025  27,622  20.4  16.9 

1954-55  4,193  1,707  87,367  28,783  20.8  16.9 

1955-56  4,361  1,761  91,479  29,972  21.0  17.0 

1956-57  4,499  1,812  95,733  31,149  21.3  17.2 


Source:    Number  of  teachers  employed  and  average  number  belonging  in  Montana  public  schools  are  taken  from 
reports  and  records  of  the  State   Department  of  Public   Instruction. 
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A  corresponding  analysis  for  high  schools  indicates 
that,  during  the  same  eight-year  period,  402  additional 
high  school  teachers  were  employed  in  Montana  public 
schools.  This  was  a  percentage  increase  of  28.5  per  cent 
in  number  of  high  school  teachers  employed  while  the 
average  number  belonging  in  Montana  high  schools  in- 
creased 32  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

The  upward  trend  in  school  enrollments  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  a  decade.  In  order  to  present  this 
trend  more  concretely  a  projection  of  school  enrollments 
has  been  made  and  is  shown  in  Table  25  for  elementary 
schools  and  in  Table  26  for  high  schools. 

The  projection  for  elementary  schools  was  made 
by  adding  the  number  of  children  born  during  an  eight- 
year  period  and  comparing  this  eight-year  birth  total 
with  the  elementary  school  enrollments  six  years  later. 

TABLE  25 
Projection  of  Average  Number  Belonging  in  Montana 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  Based  Upon  Annual  Num- 
ber of  Births. 
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1940.... 

11,468 

1941.... 

11,545 

1942.... 

11,735 

1943... 

11,407 

1944.... 

10,943 

1945.... 

10,601 

1946.... 

12,858 

1947.... 

15,086 

1953-54 

95,643 

84,026 

88.0 

1948.... 

15,035 

1954-55 

99,210 

87,317 

88.0 

1949.... 

15,366 

1955-56 

103,031 

91,479 

89.0 

1950... 

15,592 
15,929 

1956-57 
1957-58 

106,888 
111,410 

95,733 

90.0 

1951.... 

100,300 

90.0 

1952.... 

16,479 

1958-59 

116,946 

105,200 

90.0 

1953... 

16,596 

1959-60 

122,941 

110,600 

90.0 

1954.... 

17,000 

1960-61 

127,083 

114,400 

90.0 

1955.... 

17,461 

1961-62 

129,458 

116,500 

90.0 

1956... 

17,703 

1962-63 

132,126 

118,900 
121,000 

90.0 

1957.... 

17,700 

1963-64 

134,460 

90.0 

1958... 

17,700 

1964-65 

136,568 

122,900 

90.0 

Source:  Birth  statistics  and  average  number  belong- 
ing from  Biennial  Reports  of  Montana  State  Department 
of   Public    Instruction. 

Note:  Figures  below  the  line  in  the  table  are  esti- 
mates. Number  of  births  in  base  period  means  number 
of  children  born  during  an  eight-year  period  who  would 
normally  be  eligible  to  attend  elementary  school  during 
the  indicated  school  year. 


Recent  experience  indicates  that  the  average  number 
belonging  in  elementary  schools  in  Montana  is  90  per 
cent  of  the  corresponding  eight-year  birth  total.  Thus, 
projections  for  the  future  enrollments  in  elementary 
schools  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  this  ratio 
will  remain  stable.  Projections  based  upon  this  assump- 
tion and  information  already  available  concerning  num- 
ber of  children  born  indicate  that  the  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging  in  elementary  schools  will  increase 
from  95,733  in  the  school  year  1956-57  to  122,900  in  the 
school  year  1964-65 — a  gain  of  26,200  pupils,  or  28 
per  cent,  in  the  eight-year  period.  This  probably  will 
require  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  elementary  school 
teaching  staff. 

A  corresponding  analysis  of  future  high  school  enroll- 
ments is  shown  in  Table  26.  In  making  this  projection 
it  was  assumed  that  the  average  number  belonging  in 
Montana  high  schools  will  be  70  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priate four-year  birth  total.  Projections  based  on  this 
assumption  indicate  that  the  average  number  belonging 
in  Montana  high  schools  will  not  increase  greatly  until 
the  1960-61  school  year  when  a  sharp  upward  trend 
will  begin.  The  projection  for  1960-61  is  32,100  high 
school  students;  eight  years  later  in  the  1968-69  school 
year  the  average  number  belonging  in  Montana  high 
schools  is  expected  to  reach  46,200 — a  gain  of  14,100  high 
school  students,  or  a  30  per  cent  gain,  during  the  eight- 
year  period.  Assuming  some  increase  in  student-faculty 
ratio,  approximately  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  high 
school   teaching   staff  is   anticipated. 

TABLE  26 

Projection  of  Average  Number  Belonging  in  Montana 
Public  High  Schools,  Based  on  Annual  Number  of  Births. 


Year  of 
Birth 

Number  of 
Births 

if  ear  in  School 

Number  of 

Births  in 

Base  Period 

Av.  Number 
Belonging  In 
High  School 

1940 

11,468 

1941 

11,545 

1942 

11,735 

1943 

11,407 

1957-58 

46,155 

32,300 

1944 

10,943 

1958-59 

45,630 

32,000 

1945 

10,601 

1959-60 

44,686 

31,300 

1946 

12,858 

1960-61 

45,809 

32,100 

1947 

15,086 

1961-62 

49,488 

34,600 

1948 

15,035 

1962-63 

53,580 

37,500 

1949 

15,366 

1963-64 

58,345 

40,800 

1950 

15,592 

1964-65 

61,079 

42,300 

1951 

15,929 

1965-66 

61,922 

43,300 

1952 

16,479 

1966-67 

63,366 

44,400 

1953 

16,596 

1967-68 

64,596 

45,200 

1954 

17,000 

1968-69 

66,004 

46,200 

1955 

17,461 

1969-70 

67,536 

47.200 

Source:  Birth  statistics  are  from  reports  and  records 
of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Note:  The  projected  average  number  belonging 
in  Montana  high  schools  is  70  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
births  during  a  four-year  period  14  to  18  years  before. 
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It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  validity  of  the 
projected  school  enrollments  shown  in  Tables  25  and  26 
depends  upon  the  stability  of  the  ratio  between  school 
enrollments  and  number  of  children  born  during  the 
appropriate   base  periods. 

Several  factors  influence  the  ratio  of  public  school 
enrollments  to  number  of  children  born.  Among  these 
the  most  significant  are: 

1.  Trends  in  the  migration  of  children  of  school  age 
to  and  from  Montana.  A  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  families  with  school  age  children  migrating 
into  Montana  would  tend  to  increase  the  actual  school 
enrollments  above  the  projections  shown  in  Tables  25 
and  26.  Similarly,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
children  migrating  from  Montana  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

2.  Physical  survival  rate.  A  change  in  the  number  of 
children  who  die  before  completing  their  schooling  would 
have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  actual  future  enroll- 
ments as  compared  with  estimates  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  children  born.  There  is  no  reason  at  this  time, 
however,  to  expect  that  fewer  children  will  survive. 

3.  Attendance  in  private  schools.  If  the  proportion 
of  children  attending  private  schools  should  change 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  actual 
public  school  enrollments.  It  is  assumed  here  implicitly 
that  the  proportion  of  children  attending  private  schools 
will  remain  the  same. 

4.  Dropouts  from  school  before  the  completion  of 
high  school.  A  change  in  the  proportion  of  children  who 
drop  out  of  school  before  graduation  would  have  a 
bearing  upon  future  public  school  enrollments.  The 
trend  at  the  present  time  is  for  children  to  remain  in 
school  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  If  this  trend  continues 
the  projected  enrollments  would  be  less  than  actual  future 
enrollments. 

5.  Promotion  policies.  If  children  attend  school  for 
more  than  twelve  years  before  graduating  from  high 
school,  enrollments  will  tend  to  exceed  the  number  in- 
dicated by  the  birth  projections.  It  is  not  expected 
that  policies  affecting  retardation  or  acceleraton  of  pu- 
pils will  change  substantially. 


6.  Change  in  entrance  age  for  first  grade  pupils.    If 

school  policies  are  changed  so  that  children  are  rec4uired 
to  be  a  few  months  older  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
first  grade,  actua'  enrollment  increases  will  be  post- 
poned slightly  but  the  ultimate  load  would  not  be 
changed. 

7.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  law.  Any 
change  in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws  will  of  course  have  a  bearing  upon  school  enroll- 
ments. 

Despite  these  factors  the  projections  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  enrollments  in  Montana  (shown 
in  Tables  25  and  26)  present  a  useful  picture  of  the  future 
enrollment  trends  for  state  planning  purposes. 

TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

The  pattern  of  increases  in  public  school  current  ex- 
penditures for  Montana  schools  is  shown  in  Table  27. 
All  of  the  major  current  expense  items  have  increased 
substantially  during  recent  years.  The  greatest  per- 
centage increase  occurred  in  the  fixed  charges  item  due 
primarily  to  an  increase  in  the  employer's  contribution 
for  retirement  purposes.  During  the  period  from  1949-50 
to  1956-57  the  total  expenditures  for  instructional  salaries 
increased  74  per  cent  while  expenditures  for  general 
control  increased  48  per  cent;  expenditures  for  op- 
tional supplies  increased  71  per  cent;  expenditures  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  increased  54  per  cent;  and  ex- 
penditures for  pupil  transportation  increased  65  per  cent. 

The  relatively  large  percentage  increase  for  instruc- 
tional salaries  reflects  efforts  of  local  school  boards  to 
improve  salaries  for  teachers.  While  the  survey  staff  has 
not  examined  school  buildings,  the  total  expenditures 
for  maintenance  are  low  and  indicate  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  school  buildings  may  be  neglected.  Such 
neglect  often  leads  to  greater  costs  to  correct  damage  to 
school  plants. 

The  over-all  increases  in  current  expenditures  reflect 
both  the  general  30  per  cent  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ments and  the  inflation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  which 
have  occurred.  As  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  schools  are  in  any  stronger 
position  now  than  they  were  in   1949-50. 


TABLE  27 

Total  Public  School  Expenditures  for  Current  Expense  items 
for  Indicated  Years,   State   of   Montana. 


Year 


General 
Control 

Instructional 
Salaries 

Instructional 
Supplies 

Operation 
and 

Maintenance 

Pupil 
Trans- 
portation 

Fixed 
Charges 

$1,307,149 

$14,863,610 

$1,030,667 

$5,150,678 

$2,093,397 

$    826,704 

1,379,418 

15,408,119 

1,121,387 

3,947,673 

2,218,091 

624,701 

1,417,950 

17,379,945 

1,205,244 

4,327,343 

2,423,678 

951,631 

1,537,823 

18,818,665 

1,276,208 

4,525,662 

2,615,946 

923,146 

1,590,010 

20,679,532 

1,476,087 

5,276.452 

2,839,052 

1,080,200 

1,678,910 

22,261,650 

1,494,316 

5,468,771 

3,044,955 

1,237,687 

1,845,045 

23,938,642 

1.711,907 

5,894.219 

3,122,502 

1,453,590 

1,934,626 

25,935,383 

1,754,209 

6,189,361 

3,458,278 

1,888,343 

1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


Source:    Reports  and  records  of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  trends  in  public  school  revenues  in  Montana  are 
shown  in  Table  28.  During  the  school  year  1949-50 
county  and  local  property  taxes  accounted  for  $24,164,000. 
Seven  years  later — during  the  1956-57  school  year — 
$44,004,000  was  obtained  from  this  source.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $19,844,000,  or  80  per  cent,  in  local  and  county 
school  taxes  for  schools.  At  the  same  time,  the  state 
contribution  increased  from  $7,487,000  during  the  1949-50 
school  year  to  $11,553,000  during  the  1956-57  school  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4,076,000,  or  approximately  54 
per  cent. 


This  comparison  points  out  the  problem  which  the 
local  taxpayers  are  facing  in  Montana  today.  The  failure 
to  increase  adequately  funds  for  public  schools  raised 
from  state  tax  sources  has  caused  an  increased  burden 
upon  local  and  county  property  taxes.  Local  and  county 
property  tax  contributions  for  public  schools  have  in- 
creased 80  per  cent  while  state  contributions  increased 
only  54  per  cent.  This  fact,  along  with  the  relatively 
low  percentage  of  state  support  for  public  schools  noted 
in  comparison  with  comparable  western  states,  indicates 
that  some  increases  in  state  taxes  for  public  schools 
may  be  appropriate  at  this   time. 


TABLE  28 
Montana  Public   School   Revenues  by  Sources  for  Indicated  Years 


Year 


Local 

and 

County 

State 

Federal 

Balance 

on 

Hand 

Total 

Funds 

Available 

$24,164,530 

$  7,487,001 

$1,754,839 

$14,041,189 

$47,447,559 

27,028,463 

8,175,891 

755,967 

13,183,251 

49,143,571 

27,587,297 

8,868,958 

1,728,088 

12,683.279 

50,867,622 

34,489,616 

12,601,214 

1,730,245 

13,832,109 

62,653,185 

35,251,520 

11,225,658 

1,677,998 

20,364,546 

68,519,723 

41,135,804 

11.808,509 

2,155,068 

20,421.579 

75,520,960 

42,794,904 

11,529,058 

2,300,141 

24,962,734 

81,586,837 

44,004,390 

11,553,933 

2,315,517 

22,920,579 

80,794,419 

1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


Source:    Reports  and  records  of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public   Instruction. 

Note:    Veterans  training  funds  were  classified  as  "local"  in  1950-51  but  in  1951-52  they  were  classified  as  "Federal' 
funds. 


The  sources  of  state  public  school  revenues  in  Mon- 
tana are  shown  in  Table  29.  From  this  table  it  is  appar- 
ent that  much  of  the  increase  which  was  provided  for 
public  schools  from  state  sources  came  from  the  Interest 
and  In'come  Fund  and  not  from  state  tax  sources.  Some 
of  the  money  from  the  Interest  and  Income  Fund  repre- 


sented a  "windfall"  derived  from  the  development  of  oil 
resources  on  school  lands.  In  the  meantime,  the  tax 
contribution  which  the  State  is  making  for  the  support 
of  schools  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
enrollments  and  the  trend  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


TABLE  29 
Sources  of   State   Public   School  Revenues  in   Montana  for   Indicated   Years 


Year 


Appropriation 

from 
General  Fund 


Income 
Tax  25% 


Corporation 
License 

Tax  25% 


U.  S.  Gas 

and  Oil 

Royalties 


Interest  and 
Income  Fund 


1949-50 $4,300,000 

1950-51  4,300,000 

1951-52  4,665,000 

1952-53  4,665,000 

1953-54  2,900,000 

1954-55  4,665,000 

1955-56 4,665,000 

1956-57  5,000,000 

1957-58  6,400,000 


£  921,712 
1,108,505 
1,331,580 
1,225,636 
1,267,484 
1,326,103 
1,765,919 
1,625,983 
1,700,000 


$412,029 
652,241 
570,898 
401,409 
413,285 
391.383 
570,034 
594,002 
800,000 


350,617 
286,172 
455.284 
502.308 
409,622 
462,883 
583,356 
766,188 


$1,470,361 
1,956,720 
2,766.455 
8.291,403 
4,379,124 
4.237,518 
4,387,548 
4,133,541 
3,736,329 


Source:    Reports  and  records  of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public   Instruction. 
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Trends  in  the  taxable  value  of  property  are  shown  in 
Table  30.  The  total  taxable  value  of  property  in  1948 
was  $417,167,410.  By  1957  this  had  increased  to  $639,- 
496,123.  Despite  this  modest  increase  in  the  taxable 
value  of  property  the  average  school  tax  rate  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  approximately  44  mills  in 
1948  to  55  mills  in  1957.  Thus,  the  local  and  county 
school  tax  rates  were  increased  because  of  the  relatively 
slow  increase  in  taxable  property  values  and  the  failure  of 
tlie  State  to  provide  adequate  increases  in  its  contribution 
toward  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Information  concerning  the  total  foundation  program 
requirements  and  the  contributions  from  state  sources 
is  shown  in  Table  31.  This  table  shows  that  the  total 
foundation  program  requirements  have  increased  from 
$20,541,000  to  $32,693,000  during  the  seven-year  period. 
During  the  first  two  years  after  the  foundation  program 
was  enacted  by  the  1949  Legislative  Assembly  there  were 
not  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  program  up  to  the 
full  100  per  cent  value.  Actually,  only  90  per  cent  of 
the  foundation  program  was  financed  by  state  contribu- 
tions and  the  prescribed  local  and  county  taxes  during 
this  two-year  period.  After  that,  for  a  four-year  period, 
it  was  possible  to  finance  100  per  cent  of  the  foundation 
program  from  these  sources.  Later  the  legislature 
increased  the  basic  rates  upon  which  the  foundation  pro- 
gram was  computed  and  the  proceeds  from  the  Interest 
and  Income  Fund  failed  to  increase.  This  required  in- 
creased contributions  from  the  state  equalization  fund 
which  were  not  provided,  and  again  it  became  necessary 
to  prorate  the  foundation  program.  During  the  1955-56 
school  year  the  State's  contribution  made  it  possible  to 
finance  95  per  cent  of  the  foundation  program;  and  dur- 
ing the  1956-57  school  year  the  State's  contribution, 
when  combined  with  prescribed  county  and  local  con- 
tributions, was  sufficient  to  finance  91  per  cent  of  the 
foundation  program. 


TABLE  30 

State  Total  Taxable   Property   Valuations  and  Average 
School  Tax   Rates  for  Indicated  Years 


Year 


Taxable 
Valuations 


Average 
School  Tax  Rate 


1948  $417,167,410 

1949  455,322,253 

1950  459,303,967 

1951 492,416,991 

1952  530,115,789 

1953  538,751,774 

1954  553,430,951 

1955  586,407,846 

1956  619,207,119 

1957  639,496,123 


44.79  mills 

43.86 

43.84 

46.05 

44.85 

44.49 

50.16 

54.17 

55.63 


Source:    Reports  and  records  of  the  Montana  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 


During  those  years  when  the  State  did  not  provide  its 
full  share  of  the  foundation  program,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  local  school  districts  to  levy  supplemental  local 
taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  program.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  increased  tax  rates  which  were 
noted  in  Table  30.  These  facts  about  the  general  trend 
in  public  school  expenditures  and  revenues  in  Montana 
indicate  the  need  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  role 
of  the   State   in   providing   funds    for   public  schools. 


TABLE  31 

Total  Annual  Requirements  and  State  Contributions  for  the  Montana  Public  School  Foundation  Program  for  Indicated 

Years 


Year 


Total 

Foundation 

Program 

Requirements 

State  Contribution  to 

Foundation  Program 

Per  Cent 

of  Program 

Equalized 

by  State 

Contribution 

From 

Equalization 

Fund 

From 

I.  and  I. 

Fund 

$20,540,962 

$5,382,031 

$1,470,361 

90 

21,232,759 

5,545,369 

1.956,720 

90 

21,394,304 

5.402,906 

2.766,456 

100 

21,623,797 

3,548,452 

8,291,403 

100 

24,268,277 

6.085,930 

4,379,124 

100 

25,386,582 

6,781,587 

4,237,519 

100 

27,656,161 

6,303,490 

4.387,548 

95 

28,750,000 

6,759,000 

4,133,541 

91 

32,706,770 

8,887,512 

3,736,329 

91 

1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 


Source:    Reports  and  records  of  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  LAWS 

The  backbone  of  the  school  finance  program  in  Mon- 
tana is  the  foundation  program  law  enacted  by  the  1949 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  law  calls  upon  the  State  to 
contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  Montana  public 
schools  upon  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  the  State,  which  need  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  availability  of  funds  from  regular 
sources  of  income  subtracted  from  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  program  in  the  several  school  districts.  The 
1949  act  sought  to  establish  a  foundation  program  which 
would  guarantee  a  minimum  level  of  financial  support  for 
all  schools  in  the  State  and  to  finance  this  minimum  sup- 
port program  from  taxes  levied  at  uniform  rates  through- 
out the  State.  Thus,  the  purpose  was  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  program  of  education  for  all  children  in  Mon- 
tana supported  by  taxes  which  were  borne  equally  by 
all  taxpayers  in  the  State.  Although  the  plan  had  cer- 
tain weaknesses,  the  basic  purposes  are  commendable. 

Some  of  the  strengths  of  the  present  school  support 
program  are: 

1.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  foundation  program  act 
is  sound  in  that  it  seeks  to  guarantee  a  minmium  level  of 
education  for  every  child  in  the  State  financed  from  taxes 
levied  at  uniform  rates  upon  all  of  the  people  in  the 
State.  While  several  important  technical  corrections 
are  needed,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  act  is  sound  and 
commendable. 

2.  The  authorization  of  permissive  levies  to  provide 
funds  so  that  school  boards  might  pay  better  salaries  for 
teachers  or  otherwise  improve  the  school  program  be- 
yond the  foundation  program  is  highly  commendable. 
The  fact  that  these  permissive  levies  are  limited  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  the  foundation  program  instead  of  a 
tax  rate  is  good. 

3.  The  school  board  is  permitted  to  submit  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  people  calling  for  school  tax  levies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  which  the  board  itself  may  author- 
ize. This  provision  permits  the  people  to  express  them- 
selves on  school  problems  when  financial  requirements 
of  the  school  system  exceeds  the  foundation  program  by 
more  than  30  per  cent. 

4.  The  use  of  county-wide  levies  to  support  some 
aspects  of  the  school  program  is  sound  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. This  procedure  permits  the  sharing  of  the 
valuable  taxable  property  in  each  county  on  a  broader 
basis  and  leads  to  greater  uniformity  in  school  tax  rates. 

Along  with  these  strengths  of  the  Montana  finance 
program,  there  are  several  weaknesses.  Among  these 
weaknesses  are  the  following: 

1.  The  fiscal  separation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  districts  and  the  numerous  small  districts  create 
unnecessary  cumbersome  financial  procedures.  These  ar- 
rangements lead  to  tuition  pyaments  which  are  often 
inequitable  and  to  problems  in  the  use  of  transportation 
equipment  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Un- 
necessary extra  costs  are  incurred  for  school  clerks,  for 
elections,  and  the  like.    The  problem  of  school  district 


reorganization  is  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  but  the  ob- 
vious fiscal  difficulties  which  result  from  the  poor  school 
district   organization    are   noted   in   this   chapter. 

2.  The  present  plan  requires  the  counties  and  school 
districts  to  levy  a  certain  tax  rate  and  if  this  does  not 
produce  enough  money  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  foundation  program  the  State  is  expected  to  pay 
the  additional  funds  required.  While  this  plan  is  sound 
in  purpose,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  based  on  uniform  assess- 
ment of  properties  among  counties  is  a  glaring  weakness. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  the  assessment  ratios  in  some  counties 
are  as  much  as  twice  as  great  as  the  assessment  ratios 
in  other  counties.  Thus,  the  tax  burdens  which  people 
must  actually  bear  to  finance  the  foundation  program 
are  twice  as  great  in  some  counties  as  in  others.  This  is 
obviously  inequitable  and  defeats  one  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation  program  act. 

3.  Under  Montana  law  when  two  school  districts 
have  been  consolidated  each  retains  its  identity  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  any  indebtedness  which  it  had 
prior  to  consolidation.  This  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory 
and  inequitable  plan.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  school 
districts  which  are  consolidated  should  become  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  consolidated  new  school  dis- 
trict so  that  all  taxpayers  contribute  uniformly  to  exist- 
ing indebtedness. 

4.  The  constitution  limits  bonded  indebtedness  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  a  school  district. 
Since  the  valuations  are  not  uniformly  determined,  the  5 
per  cent  debt  limitation  itself  is  not  uniform  and  financ- 
ing of  school  construction  is  unduly  limited  in  counties 
where  assessment  ratios  are  low. 

5.  Montana  public  school  finance  is  complicated  by  a 
large  number  of  special  local  school  taxes.  A  special  tax 
for  school  transportation  is  levied  and  the  proceeds  are 
kept  in  a  special  fund.  A  special  tax  to  provide  funds 
for  the  retirement  of  school  teachers  and  other  school 
employees  is  levied  and  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  are 
kept  in  a  separate  fund  adding  to  the  complexity  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  county  treasurer's  office. 

6.  Although  the  law  makes  definite  provision  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  school  is  isolated  there  is  in- 
dication that  the  administrative  officers  responsible  for 
making  this  determination  have  not  dealt  vigorously 
with  this  problem.  (See  Chapter  II.)  As  a  result  many 
small  inefficient  schools  that  could  just  as  well  be 
closed  and  the  children  transported  to  a  neighboring 
school  are  being  financed  under  the  state  foundation  pro- 
gram. From  the  financial  point  of  view  this  means  that 
the  tax  burden  upon  the  entire  state  is  increased  because 
some  unnecessary  local  schools  are  being  maintained 
under   the  state    foundation   program. 

7.  State  support  for  pupil  transportation  is  limited  to 
one-third  of  the  cost  as  determined  by  a  statutory  sched- 
ule. This  means  that  additional  school  district  and  county 
taxes  are  required  to  finance  pupil  transportation.  Con- 
solidation of  attendance  centers  is  discouraged  by  this 
fiscal  provision. 
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8.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  program  may  be  paid  from  state  resources. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  prevent  a  county  from  re- 
ceiving unduly  large  amounts  of  state  funds  because  of 
inadequate  assessing.  The  provision,  however,  is  un- 
fair to  taxpayers  in  counties  where  there  is  actually  lit- 
tle valuable  property   to  be  taxed. 

PROPOSED  UNIFIED  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 

Building  upon  the  strengths  of  the  present  Montana 
school  finance  program  and  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
enumerated  weaknesses,  a  unified  public  school  founda- 
tion is  proposed.  The  proposed  unified  foundation  pro- 
gram combines  into  one  total  for  each  county  the 
cost  of  operating  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
pupil  transportation  and  the  cost  of  the  school  board's 
contribution  for  retirement  of  school  employees.  Fur- 
thermore, the  separate  school  district  taxes  for  current 
operation  of  schools,  for  pupil  transportation,  and  for 
teachers  retirement  are  combined  into  a  single  equalized 
county-wide  levy  for  support  of  the  unified  school  foun- 
dation program  in  each  county.  In  the  proposed  plan 
district  levies  make  no  contribution  to  the  unified  founda- 
tion program;  district  levies  would  continue  to  be  avail- 
able as  "permission"  or  "voted"  levies  to  supplement 
the  foundation  program. 

This  financial  proposal  is  independent  of  the  school 
district  organization.  The  county  is  used  as  a  taxing 
unit  only;  the  county  may  or  may  not  be  the  local  ad- 
ministrative unit.  The  proposed  finance  program  will 
facilitate  school  district  reorganization  but  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

An  important  objective  of  the  proposed  unified  foun- 
dation program  is  the  elimination  of  inequities  to  tax- 
payers resulting  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  property 
assessing  practices  among  counties.  The  Montana  State 
Board  of  Equalization  in  its  Seventeenth  Biennial  Re- 
port covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1954  to  June  30, 
1956  lists  ratios  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  taxable 
property  for  each  county.  These  ratios  ranged  from 
46  per  cent  in  Broadwater  County  to  a  low  of  21  per 
cent  in  Madison  County.  The  State  average  ratio  was 
30.55  per  cent.  In  order  to  levy  a  uniform  school  tax 
in  Broadwater  and  Madison  counties,  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  a  rate  in  Broadwater  which  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  effective  rate  in  Madison  County  or  adjust  the 
taxable  valuation  in  each  county  to  conform  with  state 
overage  practice. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the  following  unified 
school   foundation   program   is  proposed: 

The  foundation  program  representing  the  minimum 
school  needs  for  each  school  system  in  Montana  should 
be  computed  by  combining  three  allotments:  (1)  a 
teaching  unit  allotment,  (2)  a  pupil  allotment,  and  (3)  a 
pupil  transportation  allotment. 

These  three  allotments  should  be  computed  for  each 
county  and  then  for  the  entire  state.  The  total  of  these 
allotments  should  replace  the  present  graduated  scale 
of  allowances  which  are  multiplied  by  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  in  each  school  system  and  the  present 
plan  of  allocating  state  aid  for  pupil  transportation. 


The  number  of  teaching  units  alloted  to  each  school 
system  should  be  based  upon  the  number  of  instructional 
personnel  employed  during  the  current  year  within  appro- 
priate limitations  as  to  number  allowable  to  be  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

By  using  the  number  of  instructional  employees 
needed,  and  employed,  during  the  current  year,  the  lag 
in  state  foundation  program  funds  which  presently  handi- 
caps school  systems  with  rapidly  increasing  enrollments 
will  be  partially  corrected. 

It  is  proposed  that  for  every  elementary  school  teach- 
er, principal,  or  other  full-time  instructional  employee 
there  be  allowed  $3,300  in  the  foundation  program;  for 
high  school  instructional  personnel,  $3,700.  A  school 
system  which  has  been  unified,  as  recommended  else- 
where in  this  report,  so  that  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  are  financed  from  the  same  budget  should 
be  allotted  $3,500  for  each  full-time  instructional  em- 
ployee approved  under  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

For  the  pupil  allotment  it  is  proposed  that  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  in  the  elementary  school  during 
the  preceding  year  be  multiplied  by  $100  and  the  average 
number  belonging  in  the  high  school  during  the  preced- 
ing year  be  multiplied  by  $120. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  system  is  counted 
in  terms  of  the  average  number  belonging.  This  method 
of  pupil  accounting  has  been  used  successfully  in  Mon- 
tana for  many  years  and  no  change  is  recommended.  The 
average  number  belonging  during  the  preceding  year  is 
used  so  that  definite  budgetary  information  will  be 
available  for  this  aspect  of  the  foundation  program. 

For  pupil  transportation,  the  allotment  should  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  schedule  for 
paying  pupil  transportation. 

A  formula  for  determining  pupil  transportation  costs 
has  been  developed  and  incorporated  into  Montana  law. 
While  this  schedule  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time,  no  change  is  recommended  at  this   time. 

Toward  financing  the  foundation  program  an  equal- 
ized county-wide  school  tax  should  be  levied  in  each 
county. 

The  proposed  equalized  county  school  tax  would  re- 
place the  separate  5  mill  elementary  school  district  tax, 
the  district  transportation  tax,  and  the  district  "de- 
ficiency tax"  now  levied  when  the  State  fails  to  provide 
its  full  share  of  the  cost  of  the  foundation  program. 
Furthermore,  the  county  10  mill  elementary  school  tax 
levy  and  the  county  10  mill  high  school  tax  levy  would 
be   discontinued   as    separate   levies. 

In  place  of  these  taxes  it  is  proposed  that  a  single 
equalized  county-wide  school  tax  be  levied  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficent  to  produce  the  required  county  contribution  to  tin 
foundation  program. 

To  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  levy  in  each  county  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  first 
compute  the  amount  which  all  counties  together  must 
raise  taking  into  consideration  the  total  cost  of  the 
foundation  program,  the  amounts  available  from  the  In- 
terest and  Income  Fund  and  from  other  applicable  rev- 
enues,   and   the    amount    available    in    the    State    School 
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Equalization  Fund.  He  should  then  divide  this  amount 
by  the  taxable  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  the  county  school  tax  to  obtain  the  average 
county  school  tax  rate.  The  rate  so  obtained  should  then 
be  multiplied  by  state  average  property  assessment  ratio 
and  then  divided  by  each  countys'  average  property  as- 
sessment ratio,  as  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. The  adjusted  rates  so  obtained  for  each  county 
should  be  levied  in  each  county  to  produce  the  county 
contribution  to  the  foundation  program.  In  this  manner 
each  county  will  be  required  to  contribute  its  fair  share 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  foundation  program.  After  the 
county's  contribution  has  been  made,  the  remaining  cost 
of  the  county  unified  foundation  program  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  State.  The  present  SO  per  cent  ceiling 
upon  the  State  contribution  should  be  removed. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  foundation 
program  estimated  for  the  1957-58  school  year  is  shown 
in  Table  32.  During  this  school  year  approximately 
4,700  elementary  school  teachers  and  1,900  high  school 
teachers  were  employed  by  the  public  schools  of  Mon- 
tana. It  is  assumed  that  all  these  positions  are  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  necessary  positions, 
and  accordingly  $3,300  is  allotted  for  each  elementary 
school  teaching  position  and  $3,700  for  each  high  school 
teaching  position.  The  total  amount  allotted  for  all 
teaching  positions  is  $22,541,000  as  shown  in  Table  32. 

In  addition  to  the  allotments  for  each  teaching  posi- 
tion, the  proposed  foundation  program  includes  pupil  al- 
lotments based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  in 
the  public  schools  during  the  preceding  school  year.  In 
the  elementary  schools  the  average  number  belonging 
during  the  1956-57  school  year  was  95.733;  in  the  high 
schools  during  the  same  school  year  the  average  number 
belonging  was  31,149.  Allowing  $100  for  each  elementary 
school  child  and  $120  for  each  high  school  child,  $13,- 
310,880  is  required  for  the  pupil  allotments.  In  addition 
to  the  allotments  for  each  teaching  position  and  the 
pupil  allotment,  a  third  allotment  based  upon  cost  of 
pupil  transportation  is  included.  The  allotment  for  pupil 
transportation  is  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule for  pupil  transportation  now  included  in  the  school 
code  and  amounts  to  $2,505,000. 

The  total  of  the  foregoing  allotments,  amounting  to 
$38,355,800  represents  the  total  cost  of  the  unified  foun- 
dation program  for  the  entire  State.  Toward  the  cost 
of  this  program  approximately  $4,000,000  is  available  from 
nontax  and  federal  sources,  including  funds  from  the  In- 
terest and  Income  Fund  and  one-half  of  the  general  sup- 
port funds  received  from  the  federal  government.  After 
these  sums  are  applied  toward  the  cost  of  the  unified 
foundation  program  the  amount  remaining  to  be  financed 
from  state  and  county  taxes  is  $34,355,880. 

If  the  State  of  Montana  contributes  one-third  of  this 
amount,  the  State  contribution  would  be  $11,518,630.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  addition  to  amounts  provided  from  the 
Interest   and    Income    Fund. 

According  to  this  plan  of  finance,  $23,037,250  would 
remain  to  be  raised  by  the  counties  as  their  share  of  the 
total  state  foundation  program.  This  amount  is  to  be 
raised  by  a  county-wide  property  tax,  which  is  uni- 
formly  levied   in   all    the   counties.    On   the  basis   of  the 


TABLE  32 

Cost  Analysis  of  Proposed  Unified  State  School 

Foundation    Program 

1.  Allotments  for  minimum  salaries  and  re- 
tirement contributions  for  Instructional 
staff: 

(a)  4,700   Elementary   teachers   times 

$3,300 $15,510,000 

(b)  1,900  H.  S.  teachers  times  $3,700..         7,030,000 

2.  Allotments  for  salary  increments  and 
other  current  expenses,  exclusive  of 
pupil  transportation: 

(a)  Elementary    school    ANB-95, 733 

times  $100 9,573,000 

(b)  High    school    ANB-31,149    times 

$120 3,737,880 

3.  Allotments  for  pupil  transportation  based 

upon  statutory  schedule  2,505,000 

4.  Total  Cost  of  Unified  Foundation  Pro- 
gram       $38,355,880 

5.  Revenues  available  to  support  foundation 
program  from  nontax  and  Federal 
sources  (includes  I.  and  I.  funds  and 
one-half  of  general  support  funds  from 
Federal  government;  excludes  all  Federal 
funds  earmarked  for  lunches,  vocational 
education  and  school   buildings) $  4,000,000 

6.  Net  amount  to  be  financed  from  state 
school  equalization  fund  and  from  equal- 
ized county  school  tax  levies $34,355,880 

7.  State  tax  contribution,  including  state 
taxes  earmarked  for  schools  and  appro- 
priations from  state  general  fund,  esti- 
mated   at    one-third    of   the    net    amount 

required  $1 1 ,518,630 

8.  County  contributions  from  a  required 
equalized  county  school  tax  levy  in  each 
county  (in  this  illustration  an  average 
county-wide  school  tax  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 36  mills  would  be  needed  replac- 
ing several  county  and  district  school 
taxes:  (1)  county  10  mill  h.  s.  tax  (2) 
county  10  mill  elementary  school  tax  (3) 
elementary  district  5  mill  tax  (4)  dis- 
trict taxes  for  teachers  and  public  school 
employees  retirement  (5)  district  and 
county  taxes  for  pupil  transportation,  and 
(6)  district  levies  required  when  state 
fails    to    appropriate    sufficient    funds    to 

finance  foundation  program  in  full $23,037,250 
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taxable  valuation  of  property  in  the  several  counties  in 
Montana,  an  average  county  levy  of  36  mills  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  total  county  share  for  the  founda- 
tion program.  This  average  county  school  tax  of  36 
mills  would  replace  the  county  high  school  tax,  the 
county  10  mill  elementary  school  tax,  the  elementary 
district  5  mill  tax,  the  district  taxes  for  school  em- 
ployees retirement,  the  district  and  county  taxes  for 
pupil  transportation,  and  the  district  taxes  that  are  re- 
quired when  the  State  fails  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  finance  the  foundation  program  in  full.  Thus, 
there  will  be  combined  into  one  uniform  county-wide 
tax  the  local  share  for  the  entire  unified  foundation  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  State  contributes  a  greater 
amount  than  contemplated  in  this  estimate  the  required 
county  levies  will  be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
State  contributes  less  than  the  amount  estimated  in  this 
computation,  the  balance  to  be  raised  by  the  county- 
wide  required  school  levies  would  be  greater.  Thus  the 
amount  which  the  counties  must  raise  for  the  founda- 
tion program  is  based  upon  the  amount  which  the  State 
contributes  from  state  sources. 

The  operation  of  the  proposed  unified  foundation 
program  in  an  individual  county  is  illustrated  by  the 
computation  shown  in  Table  33.  It  is  estimated  that 
County  "A"  has  90  elementary  school  teaching  posi- 
tions and  33  high  school  teaching  positions.  The  num- 
bers are  multiplied  by  3,300  and  3,700,  respectively.  In 
County  "A"  the  average  number  belonging  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  assumed  to  be  2,000  pupils  and  in  the 
high  schools  600  pupils.  These  figures  are  multiplied  by 
$100  and  $120,  respectively.  The  allotment  for  pupil 
transportation  is  based  upon  the  full  cost  under  the 
statutory  schedule.  These  five  items  are  then  added  to- 
gether to  obtain  the  total  cost  of  the  unified  founda- 
ion  program  in  County  "A." 

From  this  total  cost  is  deducted  the  funds  available 
from  the  state  Interest  and  Income  Fund,  and  one-half 
of  the  general  support  funds  received  from  the  Federal 
government.  This  is  estimated  to  be  $119,500  for 
County  "A." 

After  the  applicable  revenues  have  been  deducted 
the  net  amount  to  be  fianced  from  the  equalized  county 
school  tax  and  the  State  contributions  amount  to  $652,500. 
So  far  the  computation  in  Table  33  follows  closely  the 
computation  in  Table  32.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
procedure  for  determining  the  state  and  local  share  dif- 
fers. From  County  "A"  the  State  average  levy  of  36 
mills  is  adjusted  by  first  multiplying  it  by  30.55  (the 
state  average  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  taxable 
property)  then  dividing  it  by  27.27  (County  "A's"  ratio 
of  assessed  to  true  value  of  taxable  property).  The 
adjusted  county  school  tax  ratio  so  obtained  is  then  mul- 
tiplied by  the  taxable  value  of  property  in  County  "A" 
to  obtain  the  county  contribution  to  the  proposed  uni- 
fied foundation  program.  After  the  county  contribution 
has  been  computed  in  this  manner,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  foundation  program  is  paid  by  the  State. 


TABLE  33 

Illustrative   Computation   of    State    Contribution   to 

County  "A"  Under  Proposed  Unified  Foundation 

Program 


1.  Number  of  elementary  school  teaching 
positions  allowed  in  County  A  (90)  times 

$3,300 $297,000 

2.  Number  of  high  school  teaching  positions 
allowed  in  County  A  (33)  times  $3,700 118,800 

3.  Elementary    ANB    in    County    A    (2,000) 

times  $100  200,000 

4.  H.  S.  ANB  in  County  A  (600)  times  $120        72,000 

5.  Allotment  to  County  A  for  pupil  trans- 
portation under  statutory  schedule  (full 
amount) 80,900 

6.  County  A's  total  unified  foundation  pro- 
gram       $772,000 

7.  Applicable  revenues  available  to  County 
A  from  State  I  &  I  funds  ($87,000)  and 
from    one-half    of    general    support    funds 

from   Federal  government  ($32,500) $119,500 

8.  Net  amount  to  be  financed  from  county 
equalized     school     tax     and     contributions 

from   state  school  equalization   fund $652,500 

9.  Required  contribution  from  equalized 
county  school  tax,  computed  as  follows: 
(1)  multiply  the  county  foundation  pro- 
gram tax  rate  as  fixed  annually  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (the 
same  rate  for  all  counties,  in  this  case  36 
mills)  by  (2)  the  quotient  of  the  state  aver- 
age ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  tax- 
able property  divided  by  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  for  County  A  (in  this  case  30.55/ 
27.27)  and  (3)  multiply  this  product  by  the 
taxable  value  of  property  in  County  A 
($7,800,000)  $314,500 

10.    State  contribution  to  County  A  is  the  dif- 
ference between  items  8  and  9  above $338,000 


SPECIAL  AIDS 

Special  financial  aid  is  provided  to  the  local  school 
systems  in  Montana  for  pupil  transportation,  school 
lunches,  and  vocational  education.  The  special  aid  for 
pupil  transportation  is  provided  exclusively  from  state 
sources.  Funds  for  school  lunches  are  provided  by  the 
Federal  government  and  funds  for  vocational  education 
are  provided  from  both  federal  and  state  sources.  A 
summary  of  state  and  federal  funds  is  shown  in  Table 

34: 
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TABLE  34 

State  and  Federal  Funds  Distributed  to  Montana  School 

Districts    1956-57    School    Year 


Source 


Amount 


Federal  Indian  Funds $      449,112.62 

Federal  Vocational  Funds 143,323.08 

Federal   Lunch    Funds   391,563.21 

Federal   Forest  Funds 370,573.50 

Federal  Grazing  Funds 16,757.34 

Federal  P.  L.  815  &  874  Funds 944,187.43 

Total   Federal   Funds $  2,315,517.18 

State  Equalization  Funds $  6,565,457.00 

State  Vocational  Funds 20,000.00 

State  I.  and  I.  Funds 4,133,541.09 

State   Transportation    Funds 834,934.87 

Total   State    Funds $11,553,932.96 

Source:  Reports  of  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Note:  Three  counties  (Broadwater,  Deer  Lodge  and 
Meagher;  received  no  equalization  funds  for  elementary 
schools  and  thirteen  counties  received  no  equalization 
funds  for  high  schools.  State  I.  &  I.  funds  distributed  in 
February,  1958,  amounted  to  $3,736,329.44  at  a  rate  of 
$20.74  per  child. 

Transporting  children  to  school  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem in  Montana.  In  1914  the  public  schools  of  Montana 
spent  $27,000  for  pupil  transportation.  During  the  1949- 
50  school  year  $2,000,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose  and 
during  the  1955-56  school  year  the  total  expended  for 
pupil   transportation   exceeded   $3,000,000. 

The  present  plan  for  state  support  for  pupil  trans- 
portation is  based  upon  a  statutory  schedule.  For  school 
bus  transportation  this  schedule  provides  20  cents  per 
bus  mile  for  buses  which  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  or 
fewer  children.  For  larger  buses  an  additional  one-half 
cent  per  mile  is  allowed  for  each  additional  pupil  capa- 
city of  the  bus. 

A  schedule  of  approved  allowances  for  individual 
transportation  is  also  provided.  These  allowances  under 
the  regular  schedule  are  intended  to  reimburse  parents 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  their  own  children  to  school. 
Such  transportation  reimbursement  is  allowed  only  if 
regular  bus  service  is  not  available.  The  state  schedule 
for  this  service  provides  30  cents  per  day  for  a  child 
who  lives  three  or  four  miles  from  school,  36  cents  per 
day  for  a  child  who  lives  five  or  six  miles  from  school. 
48   cents   per   day   for  a   child   who  lives    from    seven    to 


twelve  miles  from  school,  and  60  cents  per  day  for  a 
child  who  lives  more  than  twelve  miles  from  school.  Ad- 
ditional allowances  are  provided  if  there  is  more  than 
one  child  in  the  family.  If  the  family  lives  in  a  location 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  transportation  daily, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  child  to  board  near  the 
school  for  part  of  the  year,  increases  are  allowed  in  the 
individual  schedule  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  iso- 
lation. 

The  foregoing  schedules  establish  a  limitation  on  the 
total  cost  of  pupil  transportation  for  the  state  reimburse- 
ment purposes.  Under  the  present  law,  the  State  reim- 
burses local  school  districts  by  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  transportation  cost  approved  under  the 
foregoing  schedules. 

Since  this  survey  did  not  include  detailed  study  of 
pupil  transportation,  it  is  not  possible  to  appraise  the 
appropriateness  of  the  schedules  for  computing  pupil 
transportation  cost.  However,  such  schedules  are  needed 
and  should  be  revised  from  time  to  time  based  upon 
experience  and  careful  study. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  state  support  for 
pupil  transportation  be  included  in  the  foundation  pro- 
gram and  be  financed  jointly  by  a  county  tax  and  a 
state  contribution.  The  determination  of  the  amount  to 
be  included  in  the  foundation  program  should  be  based 
upon  the  schedules  already  in  effect. 

Federal  funds  and  commodities  available  for  school 
lunch  purposes  are  administered  through  the  Montana 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Participation 
by  local  school  systems  in  the  federally  supported  school 
lunch  program  has  increased  rapidly  during  recent 
years.  During  the  1949-50  school  year  3,600,000  meals 
were  served  under  this  program  as  compared  with  6,- 
185,000  meals  served  during  the  1956-57  school  year. 
Approximately  40,000  Montana  school  children  receive 
a  nutritious  lunch  daily  under  this  program. 

During  the  1956-57  school  year  the  federal  govern- 
ment contributed  $277,201  to  assist  schools  with  their 
school  lunch  program.  This  contribution  is  distributed 
among  the  local  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
lunches  served,  and  it  amounts  to  approximately  5  cents 
per  lunch.  The  average  cost  of  preparing  school  lunches 
is  approximately  20  cents  per  meal.  Funds  received  from 
the  sale  of  lunches  to  children  amounts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  cost. 

During  the  last  school  year  $1,126,628  was  paid  by 
school  children  for  their  school  lunches.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  federally  financed  program  for  school 
lunches  it  is  necessary  to  provide  free  lunches  for  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  During  the  last 
school  year  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  lunches 
were  provided  to  children  without  charge.  A  substantial 
contribution  for  the  school  lunch  program  is  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  which  contributed 
during  the  1956-57  school  year  $85,555  toward  the  cost 
of  lunches  for  Indian  children.  These  funds  come  from 
the  federal  government  for  the  support  of  Indian  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  contribution  to  school 
lunches,  the  federal  government  also  contributes  com- 
modities.   During  the   1956-57  school  year  the  value  of 
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food  commodities  contributed  to  schools  in  Montana 
was  estimated  to  be  $130,000.  This  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  financial  contribution  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  only  contribution  which  the  State  makes  toward 
the  school  lunch  program  is  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tive services  and  the  advancement  of  a  revolving  fund 
to  pay  freight  costs  for  commodities  donated  by  the 
federal  government.  These  commodities  are  all  shipped 
to  Helena  where  they  must  be  packaged  and  shipped 
to  local  schools.  These  freight  bills  are  initially  paid 
from  a  revolving  fund  appropriated  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  revolving  fund  is  then  replenished  as  freight 
bills  are  ultimately  paid  by  local  school  systems. 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  school  lunch  program 
are  operating  satisfactorily  at  the  state  level.  In  the 
county  offices,  however,  the  status  of  school  lunch  funds 
needs  to  be  clarified.  Since  the  county  treasurer  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  school  district,  he  is  custodian  of  school 
lunch  funds.  Funds  received  from  the  sale  of  lunches  to 
children  are  deposited  with  the  county  treasurer.  It  is 
important  that  laws  governing  the  limitation  of  local 
taxes  should  not  be  applied  to  the  school  lunch  funds 
which  should  be  operated  as  an  auxiliary  enterprise 
separate  from  the  regular  operating  budget  of  the 
school  system. 

Special  financial  aid  to  local  school  systems  is  pro- 
vided for  vocational  education.  Funds  for  this  purpose 
come  from  the  federal  government  under  the  George 
Barden  and  Smith  Hughes  Acts.  During  the  1956-57 
school  year  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
disbursed  $206,451  in  federal  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion purposes.  During  the  same  year  the  department  dis- 
bursed $81,512  appropriated  by  the  state  legislature  for 
vocational  education. 

These  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  local  school  sys- 
tems for  a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  full-time  vocational 
education  teachers.  In  local  school  systems  where  new 
vocational  education  departments  are  established  addi- 
tional amounts  are  granted  for  equipment  during  the 
first  year  the  program  is  in  operation. 

Vocational  funds  are  also  used  to  support  adult  educa- 
tion classes.  During  the  1956-57  school  year  $75  was 
provided  for  each  approved  evening  school  class  which 
met  at  least  twenty-two  hours  during  the  school  term. 
These  funds  were  paid  to  local  school  systems  and  were 
available  for  the  salary  of  the  evening  school  teacher  or 
for  other  purposes  related  to  the  program. 

The  administration  of  vocational  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  evening  schools  and  for  the  provision  of  initial 
equipment  for  new  vocational  programs  requires  no 
change.  However,  vocational  funds  which  are  used  to 
reimburse  a  portion  of  the  vocational  teachers  salaries 
will  need  to  be  restudied  in  the  light  of  the  new  unified 
foundation  program  recommended.  In  the  proposed 
foundation  program  an  allotment  for  each  teaching  posi- 
tion is  included.  Vocational  teachers  should  be  counted 
in  determining  the  total  number  of  teaching  positions  al- 
lowable in  a  local  school  system.  Accordingly,  some 
state  funds  would  be  provided  for  the  salaries  of  voca- 


tional teachers  in  the  foundation  program.  The  voca- 
tional funds  provided  as  special  aid  therefore  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  funds  provided 
in  the  foundation  program. 

BUDGET  AND  AUDIT  PRACTICES 

School  budget  forms  in  Montana  are  unnecessarily 
complicated  because  of  the  separate  organization  of  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  schools  and  because  separate 
levies  are  required  for  certain  aspects  of  the  school 
budget.  There  is  a  separate  budget  for  pupil  trans- 
portation, for  retirement  contributions  for  school  em- 
ployees, for  federal  funds,  and  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. To  simply  the  budgeting  procedure,  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools  should  be  combined  into 
one  fiscal  operation.  This  would  reduce  some  the  pro- 
rating and  the  unnecessarily  complicated  bookkeeping 
involved  in  keeping  separate  records. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  there  be  three  separate 
funds  in  the  school  budget:  (1)  the  general  fund,  (2) 
the  school  building  fund,  and  (3)  the  debt  service  fund. 
The  budget  for  pupil  transportation  should  be  included 
in  the  general  fund.  Similarly,  expenditures  for  the  re- 
tirement of  school  employees  should  be  paid  from  the 
general  fund  under  the  category  of  "fixed  charges." 

In  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  cash  reserves,  the 
budget  should  contain  an  exhibit  which  would  explain 
the  amount  of  funds  being  held  in  reserve  for  school  bus 
depreciation.  This  should  be  an  exhibit  on  the  budget 
form  and  not  a  separate  budget  for  expenditure  purposes. 

Similarly,  the  school  lunch  budget  should  be  separate 
from  the  general  fund  in  order  to  distinguish  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  lunches  and  from  federal  contri- 
butions from  regular  school  operation  funds. 

Recently  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
published  a  financial  accounting  guide  for  local  and 
state  school  systems.  This  guide  contains  recommended 
accounts  to  be  used  in  school  budgets  and  in  annual  re- 
ports made  by  local  school  systems.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Examiner's  Office,  should  revise  the  school  bud- 
get forms  in  line  with  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report,  and  should  incorporate  into  public  school 
records  and  reports  the  account  classification  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  state  law  requires  local  school  accounts  to  be 
audited  annually.  This  audit  may  be  made  by  the  State 
Examiners'  office  or  by  a  private  auditing  firm.  The 
law  does  not  fix  upon  any  state  office  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  required  annual  audit.  The  law  should 
fix  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  school  audit 
law  upon  the  State  Examiner. 

At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  Montana  and  each  school  district  has  several 
separate  funds.  This  makes  the  auditing  procedure 
more  time  consuming  than  it  should  be.  Consolidation 
of  school  districts  and  school  accounts  should  reduce 
the  time  required  to  audit  the  financial  records  of  the 
schools  in  Montana. 
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Although  the  State  Examiner  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  audits  in  the 
public  schools,  exceptions  to  local  practices  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Most  difficulties  found  in  the  audit 
process  will  call  for  improvements  in  accounting  prac- 
tices. This,  in  turn,  will  call  for  leadership  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Examiner's  office. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Each  school  district  should  have  three  basic  funds 
— a  general  fund,  a  building  fund,  and  a  debt  service 
fund.  The  present  multiplicity  of  funds  and  earmarked 
local    taxes    is    cumbersome   and    unnecessary. 

2.  As  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  unified 
under  one  board  of  education,  they  should  be  financed 
from  the  same  funds  under  a  unified  budget.  The  arti- 
ficial separation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
funds  leads  to  unnecessary  fiscal  complications. 

3.  When  school  districts  are  consolidated,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  former  districts  should  be  assumed  by 
the  newly  formed  consolidated  district  and  serviced  from 
a  uniform  tax  levy  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  newly 
formed  district.  Since  the  existing  debts  were  usually 
incurred  to  construct  school  plants  available  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  newly  formed  district,  it  is  proper  that  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  district  should  contribute  toward 
the  retirement  of  these  debts. 

4.  The  5  per  cent  debt  limit  imposed  upon  school 
districts  should  be  based  upon  the  valuations  of  school 
districts  as  equalized  in  accordance  with  ratios  of  as- 
sessed to  true  value  of  taxable  property  in  each  county, 
promulgated  by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  present 
state-imposed  debt  limit  does  not  provide  a  uniform 
protection  to  taxpayers,  but  rather  depends  upon  the 
varying  practices  of  the  several  county  assessors. 

5.  With  the  adoption  of  the  revised  school  founda- 
tion program  recommended  in  this  report,  the  50  per 
cent  limitation  upon  the  State's  contribution  to  a  county's 
school  foundation  program  should  be  repealed.  This 
provision  has  been  defended  in  the  past  as  a  safeguard 
against  excessive  state  payments  to  counties  in  which 
property  is  assessed  at  a  low  rate.  Recommended 
changes  in  the  foundation  program  adequately  protect 
against  this  possibility. 

6.  The  public  school  foundation  program  should  be 
financed  from  a  state  contribution  and  a  county-wide 
tax.  The  district  tax  contribution  to  the  foundation 
program  should  be  eliminated.  District  taxes  should  be 
used  for  "permissive"  and  "voted"  extra  levies  only. 

7.  The  foundation  program  representing  the  mini- 
mum public  school  need  of  a  county  should  be  com- 
puted by  combining  three  allotments:  (1)  a  teaching 
unit  allotment,  (2)  a  pupil  allotment,  and  (3)  a  pupil 
transportation  allotment.  By  combining  these  three  al- 
lotments it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  objective  measure  of 
basic  school  needs  which  is  equitable  to  both  urban  and 


rural  counties.  The  total  of  these  allotments  would  re- 
place the  present  graduated  scale  of  per  pupil  allow- 
ances. 

8.  The  number  of  teaching  units  allotted  to  a  county 
should  equal  the  number  of  certified  persons  employed 
during  the  current  year,  provided  the  number  so  allotted 
should  not  exceed  the  number  needed  as  determined 
by  pupil-teacher  ratio  standards  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  survey  staff  has  not 
proposed  a  schedule  of  pupil-teacher  ratios  for  this 
purpose  since  it  regards  the  formulation  of  such  a  sched- 
ule an  administrative  matter.  However,  the  staff  believes 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  accept  current 
practice  as  the  starting  point  in  establishing  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  standards. 

9.  The  allotment  per  teaching  unit  should  be  fixed 
by  law.  On  the  basis  of  information  available  to  the 
survey  staff  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  these  allotments  be  $3,300  for  each  ele- 
mentary teaching  unit  and  $3,700  for  each  high  school 
teaching  unit. 

10.  To  compute  the  total  pupil  allotment  for  a 
county  the  average  number  belonging  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  during  the  preceding  year  should 
be    multiplied    by    appropriate   rates   fixed   by   law.     On 

the  basis  of  information  available  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  it  is  recommended  that  these  rates  be  $100  for 
each  elementary  pupil  and  $120  for  each  high  school 
pupil. 

11.  The  allotment  for  pupil  transportation  should 
be  based  upon  a  stationary  schedule  for  paying  pupil 
transportation.  For  this  purpose  the  present  statutory 
schedule  may  be  used.  The  inclusion  of  the  full  cost 
of  pupil  transportation  in  the  foundation  program  will 
benefit  high  transportation  cost  area  and  facilitate  con- 
solidation of  attendance  centers. 

12.  After  the  total  state-wide  cost  of  the  public 
school  foundation  program  has  been  determined  and 
the  amount  of  state  funds  available  is  known,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  compute 
the  average  county  tax  rate  needed  to  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  of  the  program.  This  rate,  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value 
in  each  county,  should  then  be  levied  in  each  county  to 
produce  the  county's  share  of  the  program.  This  pro- 
cedure is  intended  to  assure  the  full  financing  of  the 
program,  and  to  require  a  uniform  property  tax  effort 
for  this  purpose  in  all  counties. 

13.  The  amount  of  state  school  equalization  funds 
paid  to  each  county  should  be  equal  to  the  computed 
cost  of  the  foundation  program  for  that  county  minus: 
(1)  revenues  available  to  that  county  from  the  Interest 
and  Income  fund,  (2)  one-half  of  the  general  support 
revenues  available  to  the  county  from  federal  sources, 
and  (3)  the  yield  of  the  adjusted  county  school  tax  levy 
described  in  the  above  recommendation.  This  procedure 
will  assure  that  each  county  will  have  sufficient  funds  to 
finance  a  basic  school  program  and  the  property  tax  ef- 
fort required  for  this  purpose  will  be  uniform  among  the 
several  counties. 
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14.  Where  more  than  one  school  district  exists  in  a 
county,  foundation  program  funds  should  be  apportioned 
among  them  so  that  each  district  will  have  sufficient 
funds  to  finance  its  foundation  program.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  the  county  as  the  basic  taxing  unit  for  the  school 
foundation  program  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  differ- 
ent  administrative   units   for   school    operation    purposes. 

15.  Authority  for  school  districts  to  levy  "permis- 
sive" and  'voted"  levies  in  excess  of  the  required  school 
foundation  program  tax  should  be  continued.  While 
the  State  should  guarantee  a  minimum  financial  pro- 
gram for  education  in  all  counties  the  people  should  be 
permitted  to  exceed  this  minimum  to  meet  special  local 
requirements  and  to  offer  a  program  of  education  for 
their  children  which  is  superior  to  the  mandated  stated 
minimum. 


16.  The  system  for  classifying  public  school  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  Montana  should  be  revised  to  con- 
form with  the  latest  recommendations  of  the  U.  S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Some  changes  are  needed  to  bring 
Montana's  system  of  classifying  school  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  line  with  practices  in  other  states.  For 
example,  the  school  lunch  account  should  be  kept  in 
such  a  way  that  only  the  net  deficit,  if  any,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  lunch  program  is  charged  as  a  public 
expense. 

17.  Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law  requiring 
audits  of  local  school  fiscal  affairs  should  be  placed  in 
the  State  Examiner's  Office.  Along  with  this  responsi- 
bility the  State  Examiner,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  should  exercise 
leadership  in  improving  local  school  accounting  prac- 
tices. 
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